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PREFACE. 


T. 


HERfe  ife  fomfe  fobjtfts  On  which  i 
Writer  jnuft  decjinc  ^1  attempts  to  squire 
fame,  latisfie|^  with  being  obicuFely  uf^fut 
Aiter  fuch  a  nitimber  of  Ronrian  Hi|tpnes,  ||i 
all  languages,  inCkht  and  modern,  it  woul4 
be  but  ihipoftufe  to  pretend  new  difcovifrics, 
or  to  elpeft  to  offer  afay  thing  in  a  work  (^ , 
this  kind,  which  {ias  Hot  been  often  anticipated  < 
by  others.  This,  fa&s  which  it  relates,  bavg 
been  an  hundred  times  irepeated,  jind  every 
occurrence  has  been  fo  varioufly  confidered, 
that  learning  c&n  fcarce  iind  a  hew  anecdote,  or 
genius  give  novelty  to  the  old. 

I  ho^,  therefore,  for  the  reader's  indulgence, 
if  in  the  following  attempt  it  (hall  appear^  tha'( 
my  only  aim  was  to  fupply  a  concife,  plain, 
and  unaJBfeded  narrative  of  the  rife  and  decline ' 
of  a  weU  known  empire  j  I  was  contented  to 
pake  fuch  &  book,  as  could  not  fail  of  being  -^ 
A  ?  fervige^ 
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ferviceable,  though  of  all  others,  the  mdft  un*"^ 
likely  to  promote  the  reputation  of  the  writer. 
Inftead,  therefore,  of  prefling  forward  among 
the  ambitious^  I  only  claim  the  merit  of  know- 
ing my  own  ftfength,  and  falling  back  among 
the  hindmoft  ranki,  with  confcious  inferiorityi 

I  am  not  ignorant,  however,  that  it  would 
be  ho  fuch  difficult  talk  to  purjfue  the  Jlame  arts 
by  which  many  dull  men,  every  day,  acquire 
a  reputation  in  hiftory ;  fuch  might  cafily  be 
attained,  by  fixing  on  feme  obfcure  period  to . 
write  upon,  where  much  ieeming  erudicioR 
might  be  difplaycd,  almoft  unknown,  becaufe 
not  worth  remembering;  and  many  maxims  in 
politics  might  be  advanced  entirely  new,  be* 
caufe  alto^thcr  falfe.  But  I  have  purfued  a 
contrary  method,  chufing  the  moft  noted  pe« 
riod  in  hiftory,  and  ofiering  no  remarks  but 
fuch  as  I  thought  ftridly  true. 

The  reafons  of  my  choice  were,^that  we  had 
no  hiftory  of  this  fplendid  period  b  our  lan- 
guage, blit  what  was  either  too  voluminous  for 
common  ufe,  or  too  meanly  written  to  plealb. 
Catrou  and  Rouille's  hiftory  in  fix  volumes, 
folio,  tranOated  into  our  language  by  Bundy» 
is  entirely  unfuiced  to  the  time  and  expencc 
mankind  ufually  chufe  to  beftow  upon  this 
fuljefl :  RoUin,  and  his  continuator,  Crevier, 
making  above  thirty  volumes  odtavo,  feem  to 
bbour  under  the  fame  impuution*,  as  likewtic 
3  Hookej 
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tf  ho  has  fpcnt  three  quaVtos  upon  the  republic 
sdone ;  the  reft  of  his  undertaking  remaining 
unfiniihed.  There  only  therefore  remained  the 
hiftory  of  Echard,  in  five  volumes  oftavo, 
whofe  plan  and  mine  feemed  to  coincide,  and 
had  his  etecution  been  equal  to  his  defign,  ic 
had  precluded  the  prefent  undertaking.  But 
^e  truth  is,  it  is  fo  poorly  written,  the  fafts  fa 
4$TOwded,  the  narration  fo  fpiritlefs,  and  the 
charaders  fo  indiftin&ly  marked,  that  the  moO: 
ardent  curiofity  muft  cool  in  the  perufal,  and 
the  nobleft  tranfaiftions  that  ever  warmed  the 
human  heart,  as  deicribed  by  him,  muft  ceafe 
to  intereft. 

I  have  endeavoured  therefore  in  the  prefent 
work  (or  rather  compilation)  to  obviate  the  in- 
conveniencies  ariiing  from  the  exuberance  of 
the  former,  as  well  as  from  the  unpleafantnefs 
of  the  latter.  It  was  fuppofed,  that  two  vo- 
lumes  might  be  made  to  comprize  all  that  was 
requifite  to  be  known,  or  plcaGng  to  be  read, 
by  fuch  as  only  examined  hiftory,  to  prepare 
them  for  more  important  ftudies.  Too  much 
time  may  be  given  even  to  laudable  purfuits, 
and  there  is  none  more  ^pt  than  this,  to  allure 
the  ftudent  from  more  neceffary  branches  of 
learning,  and,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it,  entirely 
to  engrofs  his  induftry.  What  is  here  offered 
therefore,  may  be  fufficicnt  for  all,  but  fuch 
as  make  hiftory  the  peculiar  bufinefs^f  their 
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lives ;  to  fuch,  the  moft  tedious  narratire  will 
feem  but  an  abridgmenc,  as  they  meafure  the 
merits  of  a  work,  rather  by  the  quantity^  than 
the  quality  of  its  contents.  Others,  however, 
who  think  more  foberly,  will  agree,  that  in  (b 
cxtenfive  a  field  as  that  of  the  tranfadtions  of 
Rome,  more  judgment  may  be  (hewn,  by  fe-f 
IcAing  what  is  important,  than  by  adding  what 
is  obfcure.  The  hiftory  of  this  empire  has  been 
extended  to  fix  volumes  folio,  and  I  aver^  that 
with  very  little  learning,  it  might  be  encreafed 
to  fixteen  more  i  but  what  would  this  be,  but 
to  load  the  fubjefl  with  unimportant  fafb,  and 
(b  to  weaken  the  narration,  as  that,  like  the  emr 
pire  it  dcfcribed,  it  muft  neceflarily  fink  be-^ 
neath  the  weight  of  its  own  acquifitbns* 

But  while  I  thus  have  endeavoured  to  avoid 
prolixity,  it  was  found  no  eafy  matter  to  pre* 
vent  crowding  the  fads,  and  to  give  every  nar- 
rative its  proper  play.  In  reality,  no  art  can 
continye  to  avoid  oppofite  defers  i  he  who 
indulges  in  minute  particularities,  will  be  often 
languid  \  and  he  who  ftudies  concifen^sfs,  wiH 
as  frequently  be  dry  and  unentertaining.  As  ic 
was  my  aim  to  comprize  as  much  as  polfible  in 
rhe  fmalleft  compafs,  it  is  feared  the  work  will 
often  be  fubjcft  to  (he  Utter  imputation  ^  but 
it  was  impoflible  to  fumifli  the  public  with 
a  cheap  Ro  nan  hldory  in  two  volumes  oQtzvo^ 
•od  at  the  fame  time  (o  give  ^\\  th^t  waripth  tp 
4  the 
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file  narrative,  all  thofc  colourings  to  the  defcrip* 
l3on»  which  works  of  twenty  times  the  bulk 
have  room  to  exhibit.  I  fhall  be  fully  fatisfied 
therefore,  if  it  furnilhes  an  intereft  fufficient  to 
allure  the  reader  to  the  end,  and  this  is  a  claimi 
to  which  few  abridgemenu  can  juftly  make  pre* 
cenfions. 

To  thefe  objedions,  there  are  fome  who  may 
add,  that  I  have  rejefted  many  of  the  modern 
improvements  in  Roman  hiftory,  and  that  every 
diarader  is  left  in  full  pofleffion  of  that  fame 
or  infamy  which  it  obtained  from  its  cotempo- 
xaries,  or  thofe  who  wrote  immediately  after. 
I  acknowledge  the  charge,  for  it  appears  now 
too  late  to  rejudge  the  virtues  or  the  vices  of 
thofe  men,  who  were  but  very  incompletely 
known  even  to  their  own  hiftorians.  The  Ro- 
mans perhaps,  upon  many  occaflons,  formed 
wrong  ideas  of  virtue,  but  they  were  by  no 
means  fo  ignorant  or  abandoned  in  general,  as 
not  to  give  their  brighteft  charafters  the  greateft  , 
fbare  of  their  applaufe,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  be  fair;  to  try  pagan  a&ions  by  the 
fiandard  of  chriftian  morality. 

But  whatever  may  be  my  execution  of  this 
work,  I  have  very  little  doubts  about  the  fuc* 
ttis  of  the  undertaking ;  the  fubje<fl  is  the  no- 
bleft  that  ever  employed  human  attention,  and 
inftead  <^  requiring  a  writer's  aid,  will  even 
iupport  him  with  its  fplendon    The  Empire 
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of  the  worid  riling  from  the  meaoeft  origin^ 
and  growing  greac  by  a  ftriffc  veneration  for  re«» 
ligion,  and  an  implicit  confidence  in  itaKOm* 
manders:  continually  changing  the  mode,  bat 
feldom  the  fpiric  of  its  goveraoient,  being  a 
conftitution,  in  which  the  military  power,  wbe* 
ther  under  the  name  of  citizens  or  foldiers,  al* 
moft  always  prevailed :  adopting  all  the  im- 
provements of  other  nations  with  the  moft  in* 
defatigable  induftry»  and  fubmitting  to  be 
uught  by  thofe  whom  it  afterwards  fubdued» 
This  is  a  pidure  that  muft  afitdfc  us,  however 
it  be  diipofcd  ;  thefe  materials  muft  have  thdr 
value,  under  the  hand  of  the  meaneft  work« 
man. 
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Commonwealth  of  Rome. 

^  ■  ■  ■        ■  ■  ■■    ■  I ■  ■       I  1,^^ 

CHAPTER        h 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Romans, 

jf\  L  L  nations  feem  willing  to  derive  merit 
from  the  fplcndor  of  their  original;  and  where 
hiftory  is  filent,  they  generally  fupply  the  dc- 
fcft  with  fable.  The  Romans  were  particularly 
deGrous  of  being  thought  defcendcd  from  the 
gods,  as  if  to  hide  the  meannefs  of  their  real 
anceftry.   ^neas,  the  von  of  "^^enu^^and  An-,, 
chifes,  having  efcaped  from  the  deftru6tion  of  * 
Troy,  after  many  adventures  and  dangers,  ar-    A.  M. 
rived  in  Italy,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by    ^^^4- 
Vol.  L  B  Latinus, 
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Latinus,  king  of  the  Latins,  who  gave  him  his 
daughter  Lavinia*tn  marriage.  Italy  was  then, 
as  it  is  now,  divided  into  a  number  of  fmall 
dates,  independent  of  each  other,  and  confe- 
quently  fubjeft  to  frequent  contentions  among 
themfelves.  .  Turnus,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  was 
the  firft  who  oppofed  ^neas,  he  having  long 
made  pretcndons  to  Lavinia  himfelf.  A  war 
enfued.  in  which  the  Trojan  hero  was  viftori- 
ous  and  Turnus  flain.  In  confequence  of  this, 
^neas  built  a  city,  which  was  called  Lavinium, 
in  honour  of  his  wife ;  and  fome  time  after, 
engaging  in  another  war  againft  Mezentius, 
one  of  the  petty  kings  of  the  country,  he  was 
vanquilhcd  in  turn,  and  died  in  battle,  after 
a  reign  of  f^ur  years.  Alcanius,»hi  fon,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  :he  kingdom;  and  to  him  Silvius,  a 
fecond  fon,  whom  he  had  by  Lavini't  h  would 
be  tedious  and  uninterefting  to  recite  a  dry  ca- 
talogue of  the  kings  that  followed,  and  of 
whom  we  know  little  more  than  the  names :  ic 
will  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  the  fuccelllon  con- 
tinued for  near  four  hundred  years  in  the  fa- 
mily; and  that  Numiror,  "the  fifteenth  from 
yLneas,  was  the  laft  king  n{  Alba. 

Numitor,  who  took  poffclllon  of  the  kingdom 
in  confequence  of  his  father's  will,  had  a  bro- 
ther, named  Amulius,  to  whom  were  left  the 
creafures  which  had  been  brought  form  Trov. 
As  riches  but  too  generally  prevail  againit 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  ROME* 
tight,  Amulius  made  ufe  of  his  wealth  to  fup* 
plane  his  brother,  and  Ibon  found  means  to 
pofleis  himfelf  of  the  kingdom.  Not  content 
with  the  crime  of  ufurpation,  he  added  that  of 
murder  alio.  Numitor's  Tons  firft  fell  a  facrifice 
tahb  fufpicions ;  and  to  remove  all  apprehenfions 
of  being  one  day  difturbed  in  his  ill  got  power, 
hecaufed  Rhea  Silvia,  his  brother's  only  daugh- 
ter, to  become  a  veftal  virgin ;  which  office  ob- 
liging her  to  perpetual  celibacy,  made  him  lefs 
vneafy  as  to  the  claims  of  pofterity. 

His  precautions,  however,  were  all  fruftrated 
in  the  event;  for  Rhea  Silvia  going  to  fetch 
water  from  a  neighbouring  grove,  was  met  and 
ravilhed  by  a  man,  whom,  perhaps  to  palliate 
her  offence,  flie  averred  to  be  Mars,  the  god  of 
waf.  Whoever  this  lover  of  hers  might  have 
been,  whether  fome  perfon  who  deceived  her  by 
aflbming  (b  great  a  name,  or  Amulius  himfelf, 
as  ibme  writers  are  pleafed  to  affirm,  it  mat- 
ters not;  certain  it  is,  that  in  due  time,  (he  was 
brought  to  bed  of  two  boys,  who  were  no  fooncr 
bom,  than  devoted,  by  the  ufurper,  to  dellruc- 
don.  The  mother  was  condemned  to  be  buried 
alivcy  the  ufual  punilhment  for  veflals  who  had 
violated  their  chaftity,  and  the  twins  were  or- 
dered to  be  flung  into  the  river  Tyben  It  hap- 
pened, at  the  time  this  rigorous  fentence  was 
put  into  execution,  that  the  river  had  more 
tlian  ufually  overflowed  its  banks,  fo  that  the 
B  2  f  lace 
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place  where  the  children  were  thrown  being  at 
a  diftance  from  the  main  current,  the  water  was 
too  (hallow  to  drown  them.  In  this  fituation, 
therefore,  they  continued  without  harm ;  and^ 
that  no  part  of  their  prefervation  might  wane 
its  wonders^  we  are  told,  that  they  were  for 
fome  timefuc^led  by  a  wolf,  until  Fauftulus,  the 
king's  herdfman,  finding  them  thus  expofed, 
brought  them  home  to  Acca  Laurentia,  his 
wife,  who  brought  them  up  as  her  own.  Some, 
however,  will  have  it,  that  the  nurfe's  name 
was  Lupa,  which  gave  rife  to  the  ftory  of  their 
being  nourilhed  by  a  wolf;  but  it  is  needleis 
to  weed  out  a  fingle  improbability  from  ac- 
counts where  the  whole  is  overgrown  with  fable. 

Romulusand  Remus,  thetwinsthus  ftrangely 
preferved,  feemed  early  to  difcover  abilities  and 
defires  above  the  meanneis  of  their  fuppofed 
original.  The  (hepherd's  life  began  to  difpleafe 
them ;  and,  from  tendingflocks,  or  hunting  wild 
beads,  they  foon  turned  their  ftrength  againft 
the  robbers  round  the  country,  whom  they  of- 
ten ftript  of  their  plunder  to  (hare  it  among 
their  fellow  (hepherds. 

In  one  of  thefe  excurftons  it  was  that  Renius 
was  taken  prifoner  by  Numitor's  herdfman,  who 
brought  him  before  the  king,  and  accufed  him 
of  the  very  crime  which  he  had  fo  often  attempt- 
ed to  fupprefs.  Romulus,  however,  beinginfor- 
med  by  Faulhilus  of  his  real  birth,   was  noc 
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remils  in  afTembling  a  number  of  his  fellow 
fliepherds,  in  order  to  refcue  his  brother  from 
prifon,  and  force  the  kingdom  from  the  hands 
of  the  ufuper.  Yet  being  too  feeble  to  aft 
openly,  he  directed  his  followers  to  aflemble 
near  the  place  by  different  ways,  while  Remus 
with  equal  vigilance  gained  upon  the  citizens 
within.  Amulius,  thus  befet  on  all  fides  and 
not  knowing  what  expedient  to  think  of  for  his 
iecurity,  was,  during  his  amazement  and  diftrac- 
don,  taken  and  flain;  while  Numitor,  who  had 
been  depofed  forty-two  years,  recognized  his 
grandfons,  and  was  once  more  reftored  to  the 
throne. 

Numitor^b^ing  thus  in  quiet  pofTcflion  of  the 
kingdom,  his  grandfons  refolved  to  build  a  city 
upon  thofe  bills  where  they  had  formerly  lived 
as  ihepherds.  The  king  had  too  many  obliga- 
tions to  them  not  to  approve  their  defign;  he 
appointed  them  lands,  and  gave  permiflion  to 
jfbch  of  his  fubjefts  as  thought  proper,  to  fettle 
in  their  new  colony.  Many  of  the  neighbour- 
ing fhepherds  alfo,  and  fuch  as  were  fond  of 
change,  repaired  to  the  intended  city,  and  pre- 
pared to  raifc  it.  For  the  more  fpcedy  carrying 
<Ai  this  work,  the  people  were  divided  into  two 
parts ;  each  of  which,  it  was  fuppofed,  would 
induftrioufly  emulate  the  other.  But  what 
was  defigoed  as  an  advantage,  proved  nearly 
£ital  to  this  infant  colony  •,  it  gave  birth  to  two 
B  3  factions. 
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faftions,  one  preferring  Romulus,  the  other  Re- 
mus, who  thcmfclves  were  not  agreed  upon  the 
fpot  where  the  city  Ihould  ftand.  To  terminate 
this  difference,  they  were  advifed  by  the  king, 
to  take  an  omen  from  the  flight  of  birds,  and 
that  he  whofe  omen  (hould  be  moft  favourable, 
ftiould  in  all  rcfpcdb  direft  the  other.  In  com- 
pliance with  this  advice,  they  both  took  their 
ftatiohs  upon  different  hills.  To  Remus  ap^ 
peared  f:x  vultures ;  to  Romulus,  twice  that 
number:  fo  that  each  party  thought  itfelf  vie* 
torious  J  the  one  having  the  firft  omen,  the 
other  the  moft  compleat.  This  produced  a 
conteft,  which  ended  in  a  battle  wherein  Remus 
was  flain;  and  it  is  even  faid,  that  he  was  killed 
by  his  brother  ;  who,  being  provoked  at  his 
leaping  contemptuoufly  over  the  city  wall, 
llruck  him  dead  upon  the  fpot,  at  the  fame 
time  profeffing,  that  none  Ihould  ever  infult  his 
walls  with  impunity. 

Romulus,  being  now  fole  commander,  and 

eighteen  years  of  age,  began  the  foundation  of 

a  city  that  was  one  day  to  give  laws  to  the 

world.    It  was  called  Rome,  after  die  name  of 

A.  M.     the  founder,  and  built  upon  the  Palatine  hill, 

3>S;-     on  which  he  bad  taken  his  fuccefsful  omem 

A.  C.     yj^^  ^j^y  ^^j  ^^  Pj^  almoft  fquare,  containing 

^^  *  about  a  thoufand  houfes.  It  was  near  a  mile  in 
compafs,  and  commanded  a  fmall  territory 
round  it  of  ^bout  eight  miles  over.    However^ 
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fmall  as  it  appears,  it  was,  notwithftanding 
worfc  inhabited;  and  the  firfl  method  made  ufe 
of  to  increafe  its  numbers,  was  the  opening  a 
fan&uary  for  all  malefactors,  flaves,  and  ibch 
as  were  defirous  of  novelty,  Thefc  came  in 
great  multitudes,  and  contributed  to  increaic 
the  numbpr  of  our  legiflator*s  new  fubje&s. 
To  have  a  juft  idea  therefore  of  Rome  in  its 
infant  ftate,  we  have  only  to  imagine  a  collec- 
tion of  cottages  furrounded  by  a  feeble  wall, 
rather  built  to  ferve  as  a  military  retreat,  than 
for  the  purpofes  of  cjvil  focicty ;  rather  filled 
with  a  tumultuous  and  vicious  rabble,  than 
with  fubjefts  .bred  to  obedience  and  cpntroll: 
we  have  only  to  conceive  men  bred  to  rapine, 
living  in  a  place  that  merely  feemed  calculated 
for  the  fecurity  of  plunder ;  and  yet,  to  our 
aftoniihment,  we  fhall  foon  find  this  tumultu- 
ous concourfe  uniting  in  the  ftriftcft  bonds  of 
fociety  ;  this  lawlefs  rabble  putting  on  the  rpoft 
(incere  regard  for  religion ;  and,  though  com- 
pofcd  of  the  dregs  of  mankind,  fetting  exam- 
ples to  all  the  world  of  valour  and  of  virtue. 


B  4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.       II. 

From  the  building  of  Rome  to  the  death  of  Ro« 
mulus. 

i3  C  A  R  C  E  was  the  city  raifed  above  its  foun^ 
dation,  when  its  rude  inhabitants  began  to 
think  of  giving  ibme  form  to  their  conftitu* 
tion :  their  firi^  objeft  was  to  unite  liberty  and 
empire ;  to  form  a  kind  of  mixt  monarchy, 
by  which  all  power  was  to  be  divided  between 
the  prince  and  the  people.  Romulus,  by  an  aft 
of  great  gencrofity,  left  them  at  liberty  to 
chufe  whom  they  would  for  their  king;  and  they^ 
in  gratitude,  concurred  to  eledt  their  founder ; 
he  was  accordingly  acknowledged  as  chief  of 
their  religion,  fovereign  magiftrate  of  Rome, 
and  general  of  the  army,  Befide  a  guard  to  at- 
tend his  perfon,  it  was  agreed  that  he  ihould 
be  preceded  wherever  he  went  by  twelve  men, 
armed  with  axes  tied  up  in  a  bundle  of  rods» 
who  were  to  fervc  as  executioners  of  the  law, 
and  to  imprefs  his  new  fubjeds  with  an  idea  of 
his  authority.  Yet  ftill  this  authority  was  un« 
der  very  great  reftriftions,  as  his  whole  power 
confided  in  calling  the  fenate  together ;  in  a(^ 
fembling  the  people  \  in  coqdufting  the  army, 
when  ic  was  decreed  by  the  other  part  of 
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the  conftitution,  tlut  they  Ihould  go  t^  war; 
aad  in  appointing  the  queftors,  or  treafurers  of 
the  public  money;  officers  which,  we  may  fup* 
pofe,  at  that  time  had  but  very  little  employ- 
iBent,  as  neither  the  foldiers  nor  mggiftratc^ 
received  any  pay. 

The  ienate,  which  was  to  ad  as  counfellora 
to  the  king,  was  compofed  of  an  hundred  o£ 
the  principal  citizens  of  Rome«  confiiting  of 
men  whole  age,  wifdom  or  valour,  gave  them 
a  natural  authority  over  their  fellow  fubjed:s« 
The  king  named  the  firft  fenator,  and  appointed 
him  to  the  government  of  the  city,  when-* 
ever  war  required  the  general's  abfence.  In  this 
K^pe&able  aflembly  was  tranfaded  all  the  im- 
portant bufinefi  of  the  Aate,  the  king  himielf 
prefiding,  although  every  queftion  was  to  be  de- 
termined by  a  majority  of  voices.  As  they  were 
fuppofed  to  have  a  paternal  afl^ftbn  for  the 
people,  they  were  c^led  Fathers ;  and  their 
defendants.  Patricians.  To  the  patricians  be- 
loo^d  all  the  digni6cd  offices  of  the  ftate,as  well 
as  of  the  priefthoodi  To  thefe  they  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  fenate  and  the  people,  while  the 
lower  ranks  of  citizens,  who-were  thus  excluded 
from  all  views  of  promotion  for  themielves, 
were  to  expeft  advantages  only  from  their  va« 
lour  in  war,  or  their  affiduity  in  agriculture. 

The  plebeians,  who  compoied  the  third  part 
of  the  legiflature,  affiimed  to  themfidves  the 
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power  of authorifing  thofe  laws  which  were  palled 
by  the  king  or  the  fenate.  All  things  relative 
to  peace  or  war,  to  the  ele6bion  of  magiftrates, 
and  even  to  the  chufmg  a  king»  were  confirmed 
by  their  fuffrages.  In  their  numerous  affemblies 
all  enterprizes  againft  the  enemy  were  pro- 
pofed,  while  the  fenate  had  only  a  power  of 

I  rcjcfting  or  approving  their  defigns.  Thus  was 

the  ftate  compofed  of  three  orders,  each  a  check 
upon  the  other :  the  people  refolved  whether 
the  propofals  of  the  king  were  pleafing  to  them  i 
the  fenate  deliberated  upon  the  expediency  of 
the  meafure;  and  the  king  gave  vigour  and  fpiric 
by  dire&'mg  the  execution.  But,  though  the 
people  by  thefe  r^ulations  feemed  in  pofleflion 
of  great  power,  yet  there  was  one  circumftance 
which  contributed  greatly  to  its  diminution  i 
namely,  the  rights  of  patronage,  which  were 
lodged  in  the  fenate.  The  king,  fenfible  that  in 
every  ftate  there  muft  be  a  dependance  of  the 
poor  upon  the  powerful,  gave  permiflion  to  every 
plebeian  to  chufe  one  among  the  fenators  for  a 
patron.  The  bond  between  them  was  of  the 
ftrongeft  kind ;  the  patron  was  to  give  protec- 
tion to  his  client,  to  affift  him  with  his  advice 
and  fortune^  to  plead  for  him  before  the  judge, 
.  and  to  refcue  him  from  every  oppreOion.  Go 
the  other  hand,  the  client  attached  himfelf  to 
the  interefts  of  his  patron  ^  afllfted  him,  if  poor, 
to  portion  his  daughters,  to  pay  his  debta»  or 
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bis  ranibm,  in  caie  of  being  taken  prifoner:  he 
was  to  follow  him  on  every  fcrvicc  of  danger; 
whenever  he  ftood  candidate  for  an  office, 
lie  wa$  obliged  to  give  him  his^fufferage;  and 
was  prohibited  from  giving  teftimony  in  a 
court  of  juftice,  whenever  his  evidence  afiefted 
die  interefts  of  his  patron.  Thcfe  reciprocal 
duties  were  held  (o  facred,  that  any  who  vio- 
lated them  were  ever  after  held  infamous,  and 
excluded  from  all  the  prote&ion  of  the  laws:  fo 
diat  from  hence  we  fee  the  fenators,  in  efieft, 
were  poflefled  of  the  fuflfcrages  of  their  clients; 
fince  all  that  was  left  the  people  was  only  the 
power  of  chufing  what  patron  they  lhou)d 
obey.  In  a  nation  fo  barbarous  and  Herce  as 
the  firft  Romans,  it  was  wife  to  enforce  obe- 
dience, as  the  moft  requifite  duty. 

The  firft  care  of  the  new-crcated  king  was  to 
attend  to  the  interefts  of  religion,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  humanize  his  fubjefts,  by  the  notion  of' 
other  rewards  and  puniihments  than  thpfc  of 
human  laws.  The  precife  form  of  their  worlhip 
]s  unknown;  but  the  greateft  part  of,  the  reli- 
gion of  that  age  confifted  in  a  firm  reliance 
upon  the  credit  of  their  (bothfaycrs,  who  pre- 
tended, from  obfervations  on  the  flight  of 
birds  and  the  entrails  of  beafts,  to  dire6fc  the 
prefent,  and  to  dive  into  futurity.  This  pious 
6aud,  which  firft  arofe  from  ignorance,  foon 
t^ec^ipe  a  moft  ufeful  machine  in  the  hands  of 
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governnoient.  Romjulus^by  anexprdslaw^com* 
mandedy  that  no  eledion  ihould  be  made^  ho 
cnterprize  undertaken,  without  firft  confulcing 
the  footbfayers.  With  equal  wifdom  he  ordained^ 
that  no  new  divbities  (hould  be  introduced 
into  public  worihip;  that  the  priefthood  ihouki 
continue  for  life,  and  that  none  Ihould  be^ledfced 
into  it  before  the  age  of  fifty.  He  forbad 
them  to  mix  fable  with  the  myfteries  o€  their 
religion ;  and,  that  they  (bould  be  qualified  to 
teach  others,  he  ordered  that  they  Ihpuld  be  the 
hiftoriographera  of  the  times:  fo  that,  while 
inftrudted  by  priefts  lil^e  thefe,  the  people  coukl 
aever  degenerate  into  total  barbarityM 

Of  his  other  laws  we  have  but  few  fragmeiKs 
remaining.  In  thefe  however  we  learo,  that 
wives  were  forbid,  upon  any  pretext  whatib- 
ever,  to  feparate  from  their  hufbands;  while,  en 
the  contrary,  the  hu(band  was  empowered  tm 
repudiate  the  wife,  and  even  to  put  her  to  death 
with  the  confent  of  her  relations,  in  cafe  flie 
was  deteded  in  adultery,  in  attempting  to  pcun 
ion,  in  nuking  falie  keys,  or  even  of  having 
drank  too  much  wine.  His  laws  between  chil* 
dren  and  their  parents  were  yet  ftill  more 
fcvere;  the  father  had  entire  power  over  his 
offspring,  both  of  fortune  and  life ;  he  could  fell 
them  or  impriibn  them  at  any  timeof  their  lives^ 
or  in  any  Rations  to  which  they  were  arrived* 
The  father  might  expofe  his  children,  if  bom 
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with  any  deformities,  haying  prcvioufly  com* 
municated  his  intentions  to  his  five  next  of 
kindred.  Our  lawgiver  feemed  more  kind  even 
to  his  enemies;  for  his  fubjefts  were  prohibited 
trdm  killing  them  after  they  bad  furrendered^ 
or  even  from  felling  them:  his  ambition  only 
aimed  at  diminiihing  the  number  of  his  ene« 
tnies  by  making  friends  of  them. 

AfteV  fo  many  endeavours  to  encreafe  his 
fubjed^  and  6>  many  laws  to  regulate  them,  he 
diext  gave  orders  to  afcertain  their  numbers. 
The  whole  amounted  bat  to  three  thoufand 
ftot,  and  aibout  as  tnany  hundred  horfemen, 
capable  of  bearing  arms.   Thefe  therefore  were 
divided  equally  into  three  tribes,  and  to  each 
he  affigned  a  different  part  of  the  city.     Each 
of  thefe  tribes  were  fubdrvided  into  ten  curiae, 
or  companies,  confifting  of  an  hundred  men 
each,  with  a  centurion  to  command  it  -,  a  prieft 
called  cUrio  to  perform  the  facrifices  •,  and  two 
of  the  principal  inhabitants,  called  duumviri, 
to  dillribiiite  juftice.    According  to  the  number 
of  curias  he  divided  the  lands  into  thirty  parts, 
referving  one  portion  for  public  ufes,  and  an- 
other for  religious  ceremonies.    The  fimplicity 
and  frugality  of  the  times  will  be  beft  under- 
ftood  by  pbfcrving,  that  each  citizen  had  not 
above  two  acres  of  ground  for  his  own  fub-  . 
fiftcnce.     Of  the  horfemen  mentioned  above, 
thofe  were  chofen  ten  from  each  curiae;  they 
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were  particularly  appointed  to  figbc  round 
the  perlbn  of  the  king;  of  them  his  guard  ¥ras 
compofed;  and  from  their  alacrity  in  battle,  or 
from  the  name  of  their  firft  commander,  they 
were  called  Celeres,  a  word  equivalent  to  our 
light  horfemen. 

A  government  thus  wifely  inftituted,  it  may 
be  fuppofed,  induced  numbers  to  come  and 
live  under  it  \  each  day  added  to  its  ftrength, 
multitudes  flocked  in  from  all  the  adjacent 
towns,  and  it  only  feemed  to  want  women  to 
afcertain  its  duration.  In  this  exigence,  Romu- 
lus, by  the  advice  of  the  fenate,  lent  deputies 
among  the  Sabines,  his  neighbours,  entreating 
their  alliance,  and  upon  thefe  terms  offering  to 
cement  the  moft  ftrid  confederacy  with  them. 
The  Sabines,  who  were  then  confidered  as  the 
moft  warlike  people  of  Italy,  rejected  the  pro- 
pofition  with  difdain ;  and  fome  even  added 
railery  to  the  refufal,  demanding,  that,  as  he 
had  opened  a  fanftuary  for  fugitive  flaves,  why 
he  had  not  alfo  opened  another  for  proftitute 
women.  This  anfwer  quickly  raiied  the  indig* 
nation  of  the  Romans;  and  the  king,  in  order 
to  gratify  their  rcfentment,  while  he  at  the 
lame  time  fhould  people  his  city,  refolved  to 
obtain  by  force,  what  was  denied  to  entreaty. 
For  this  purpofe  he  proclaimed  a  feaft,  in  ho- 
nour of  Neptune,  throughout  all  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  and  made  the  moft  magnifi- 
cent 
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cent  preparations  for  it.  Thefe  feafts  were 
generally  preceded  by  facrifices^  and  ended  in 
Ihews  of  wrelUers,  gladiators^  and  chariot 
courlcs.  The  Sabines,  as  he  had  expeded, 
were  among  the  foremoO:  who  came  to  he  fpec- 
tatorSy  bringing  their  wives  and  daughters  with 
them  to  ihare  the  pleafure  of  the  fight.  The 
inhabitants  alfi)  of  many  of  the  neighbouring 
towns  came»  who  were  received  by  the  Romans 
with  marks  of  the  mod  cordial  hoipitality.  In 
the  mean  time  the  games  began,  and,  while  the 
ftnmgo's  were  mod  intent  upon  the  Ipeftacle, 
a  number  of  the  Roman  youth  rufhed  in 
among  them  with  drawn  fwords,  feized  the 
youngeft  and  moft  beautiful  women^  and  car- 
ried them  off  by  violence.  In  vain  the  parents 
protefted  agaiiift  this  breach  of  hoipitality;  in 
vain  the  virgins  themfelves  at  firft  oppofed 
the  attempts  of  their  ravifhers;  perleverance 
and  carefles  obtained  thofe  favours  which  timi- 
dity at  firft  denied;  fo  that  the  betrayers,  from 
being  obje&s  of  averfion,  (bon  became  the 
partners  of  their  deareft  aifedions. 

But  however  the  affront  might  have  been 
borne  by  them,  it  was  not  fo  eafily  put  up  by 
their  parents:  a  bloody  war  enfued.  The  cities 
of  Cenina,  Antemna  and  Cruftumium  were 
the  firft  who  refblved  to  revenge  the  commoi\ 
caule,  which  the  Sabines  feemed  too  dilatory  in 
purfuing.  Thele,  by  making  ieparate  inroads^ 
'  2  became 
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became  a  more  eafy  conqueft  to  Romulus,  who 
firft  overthrew  the  Ceninenfes,  flew  their  king 
Acron  in  fingle  combat,  and  made  an  offering 
of  the  royal  fpoils  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  on  the 
ipot  where  the  capitol  was  afterwards  built. 
The  Antemnates  and  Cruftruminians  flilsired  the 
fame  fate,  their  armies  were  overthrown,  and 
theur  cities  taken.  The  conqueror,  however, 
made  the  moft  merciful  ufe  of  his  victory ;  fbr» 
inftead  of  deftroying  their  towns,  or  leflening 
their  numbers,  he  only  placed  colonies  of  Ro- 
mans in  them,  to  lerve  as  a  frontier  to  reprefi 
more  diftant  invafions. 

Tatius,  king  of  Cures,  a  Sabine  city,  was 
thtf  laft,  although  the  moft  formidable,  who 
undertook  to  revenge  the  difgrace  his  country 
had  fuffered.  He  entered  the  Roman  territo- 
ries at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thoufand  men, 
and,  not  content  with  a  fuperibrity  of  forces, 
he  added  ftratagem  alio.  Tarpiea,  who  was 
daughter  to  the  commander  of  the  Capitolinc 
hill,  happened  to  fall  into  his  hands,  as  Ihe  went 
without  the  walls  of  the  city  to  fetch  water. 
Upon  her  he  prevailed,  by  means  of  large  pro- 
miies,  to  betray  one  of  the  gaies  to  his  army. 
The  reward  flie  engaged  for,  was  what  the  fo4- 
diers  wore  on  their  arms,  by  which  flie  meant 
their  bracelets.  They  however,  either  miftaking 
her  meaning,  or  willing  to  punilh  her  perfidy, 
threw  their  bucklers  upon  her  as  they  entered, 
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And  crufhed  her  to  death  beneath  them^  The 
Sabines  being  thus  pofleflcd  of  the  Capitolinei 
Iiad  the  advantage  of  continuing  the  war  at 
cheir  pleafure,  imd  for  fome  time  only  flight 
encounters  pafled  between  them.  At  length 
however,  the  tedioufnefs  of  this  conteft  begaa 
CO  weary  out  both  parties,  fo  that  each  wi/hed^ 
but  neither  would  ftoop  to  fue  for  peace.  The 
defire  of  peace  often  gives  vigour  to  me^furea 
tn  war ;  wherefore,  both  fides  refolving  to  ter^ 
ttunate  their  doubts  by  a  decifive  aftion,  a  ge- 
neral engagement  enfued,  which  was  renewed 
for  feveral  days^  ^ith  almoft  equal  fuccefi. 
They  both  fought  for  all  that  was  valuable  in 
life,  and  neither  could  think  of  fubmitting:  ie 
was  in  the  valley  between  the  Capitoline  and 
Quirinal  hills,  that  the  laft  engagement  was" 
fought  between  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines^ 
The  engagement  was  now  become  general,  and 
the  flaughter  prodigious^  when  the  attention 
of  both  fides  was  fuddenly  turned  from  the 
icene  of  horror  before  them,  to  another  infi^ 
jmdy  more  ftriking.  The  Sabine  women  who 
Iiad  been  carried  off  by  the  Romans,  were  feen 
with  their  hair  loofe  and  their  oma;nents  ne^* 
gkfted,  flying  in  between  the  combatants,  re- 
gardlels  of  their  own  danger,  and  with  loud 
€Hitcries  only  fblicitous  for  that  of  their  parents^ 
their  hufbands  and  their  children.  ^*  If*,  cried 
Chey,    ^  you   are   refolved  upoih  flaughter^ 
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**  turn  your  arms  upon  us,  fince  wc  oi>ly  art 
^^  the  caufe  of  your  animoficy.  If  any  mult 
^^  die,  let  it  be  us,  fince,  if  our  parents  or 
^^  our  hulbands  fall,  we  mud  be  equally  mi- 
"  ferable  in  being  the  furriving  caufe.'*  A 
ipcftacle  fo  moving  could  not  be  refifted  by 
the  combatants,  both  fides  for  a  wile,  » if 
by  mutual  impulfe,  let  fall  their  weapons,  and 
beheld  thediftrefs  in  filent  amazement.  The 
tears  and  entreaties  of  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters at  length  prevailed,  an  accommodatioa 
enfued,  by  which  it  was  agreed ;  that  Romulus 
and  Tatius  (hould  reign  jointly  in  Rome,  with 
equal  power  and  prerogative,  that  an  hundred 
Sabines  (hould  be  admitted  into  the  fcnacfe^ 
that  the  city  fhould  ftill  retain  its  former  name» 
but  that  the  citizens  fhould  be  called  Quiritcs, 
after  Cures,  the  principal  town  of  the  Sabines* 
and  that  both  nations  being  thus  united,  fuch  of 
the  Sabines  as  chofe  it,  fhould  be  admitted  to 
live  in  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  cititeni  ia 
Rome.  Thus  every  ftorm  which  feemed  to 
threaten  this  growing  empire,  only  ferved  to  in* 
creafe  its  vigour.  The  foldiers  of  that  army« 
which  in  the  morning  had  reiblved  upon  its 
deitrudion,  came  in  the  evening  With  joy  to 
be  enrolled  among  the  number  of  its  citizens^ 
Romulus  faw  hb  dominions  and  his  fubjcfts 
cncreafed  by  more  than  half,  in  the  fpace  of  a 
few  houiS)  and,  as  if  fortune  meant  cyery  way 
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to  aflift  his  ambition,  Tatfus,  his  partner  in  the 
government,  was  killed  about  five  ycairs  after 
by  the  Lavinians  for  having  protefted  fome  fcr- 
vants  of  hts,  who  had  plundered  them  andflain 
their  ambafladors;  fo  that  by  this  accident 
Romlilus  once  mord  faw  himfelf  folc  monarch 
of  Rome. 

Rome  being  greatly  ftrengthened  by  this 
new  acquifition  of  'power,  began  to  grow  for- 
midable to  her  neighbours,  and  it  may  be  fup- 
pofcd,  that  pretexts  for  war  were  not  wanting, 
when  prompted  by  jealoufy  on  their  fide,  and 
by  ambition  on  that  of  the  Romans.  Fidena 
and  Cameria,  two  neighbouring  cities,  were 
fubducd  and  taken.  Veii  alfo,  one  of  the  mofl: 
powerful  ftates  of  Etruria,  (hared  nearly  the 
fame  fate ;  after  two  fierce  engagements  they 
fued  for  peace  and  a  league,  which  Was  granted 
upon  giving  up  a  feventh  part  of  their  doi^i- 
nions,  their  falt-pits  near  the  river  and  hoft- 
ages  for  greater  fecurity. 

Succefies  likcthefe  produced  an  equal  (hare 
of  pride  in  the  conqueror.  From  being  con- 
tented with  thofe  limits  which  had  been  wifely 
afligned  to  his  power,  he  began  to  afFeft  abfolute 
fway,  and  to  govern  thftfe  laws,  to  which  he  had 
himfelf  formerly  profefled  implicit  obedience. 
The  fcnate  was  particularly  difpleafed  at  his 
conduA,  as  they  found  themfelves  only  ufed  as 
inftrumcnts  to  ratify  the  rigour  of  his  com- 
C  a  fnands. 
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mands.  We  are  not  told  the  precife  manner 
which  they  employed  to  get  rid  of  the  tynuit  % 
feme  lay  that  he  was  torn  in  pieces  in  the 
fenate-Hoafe ;  others,  that  he  difappeared  while 
reviewing  his  army ;  certain  it  is*  that  from  thm 
fecrecy  of  the  fa£fc»  and  the  concealment  of  the 
body,  they  took  occafion  to  perfuade  the  mul- 
titude, chat  he  was  taken  up  mto  heaven  :  thu* 
him  whom  they  coukl  not  bear  as  a  king,  thej 
were  contented  to  worlhip  as  a  god. 

Romulus  reigned  thirty-feven  years,  and  after 
his  death,  had  a  temple  built  to  him,  under  the 
name  of  Quirinius ;  Proclus,  one  of  the  fenators, 
iblemnly  affirming,  that  he  had  appeared  to 
him,  and  defired  to  be  invoked  by  that  title* 
We  fee  little  more  in  the  chara£ter  of  this  prince» 
than  what  might  be  e3q>e£led  b  fuch  an  age» 
great  temperance  and  great  valour,  which  ge- 
nerally nuke  up  the  catalogue  of  favage  vir- 
tues. However,  the  grandeur  of  an  empire 
admired  by  the  whole  world,  creates  in  us  aa 
^miration  of  the  foundert  without  ftrifUy  ext 
am^ning  his  utle. 
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CHAP.      IIL 

From  the  death  of  Romalus  to  ^the  death  of  Niima 
Pompiliiis^  the  fecond  king  of  Rome. 

IvOME  was  already  grown  from  its  fmall  u^  c. 
beginnings  into  a  very  formidable  ftate,  her  3^- 
ibrces^  now  amounted  to  forty-fix  thoufand  foot 
and  a  thoufand  hoHe.  The  kingdom  pf  Alba 
aUb  fell  in  by  the  death  of  Numttor,  fb  that  it 
«ow  required  Ibme  time  to  unite  lb  great  a 
concourfe  of  new-made  fubgefts  into  $m  obedi^ 
ence  to  one  governor :  in  fa£b,  the  city  feemed 
greatly  divided  in  the  choice  of  a  fucceilbr. 
The  Sabines  were  for  having  the  king  chofen. 
from  their  body,  but  the  Romans  could  not 
bear  the  thoughts  of  advancing  a  ftranger  to 
the  throne.  In  this  perplexity  the  fenators  un- 
dertook to  fupply  the  place  of  the  king,  by 
taking  the  government,  each  of  them  in  turn, 
for  five  days,  and  during  that  time,  enjoying  all 
the  honours  and  all  the  privileges  of  royalty. 
This  new  form  of  government  held  a  year,  nor 
IS  it  known  whether  the  fenate  intended  by 
continuing  it,  to  preferve  the  fovereign  power 
among  themfelves,  or  only  to  wait  for  a  proper 
perfon  to  inveft  with  regal  power.  The  ple- 
beians, however,  who  faw  that  this  method  of 
C  3  trans* 
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transferring  power  was  only  multiplying  their 
mafters,  infiftcd  upon  altering  that  mode  of 
government,  allowing  the  fenatc  a  choice,  cither 
of  nominating  a  king,  or  elefling  annual  magi* 
ftratcs  from  among  their  number.     The  fenatc 
being  thus  driven  to  an  eleftion,  for  fomctimc 
debated  upon  the  proper  form,  till,  at  length, 
it  was  agreed,  that  the  party  which  elcftcd, 
fhould  nominate  from  the  body  of  the  other, 
fo  that  %thc  new  king  would  have  equal  at- 
tachments to  both  -,  to  the  one  as  his  country- 
men, to  the  other  as  his  elcftors.     In  confc- 
qucncc  of  this  the  choice  being  left  to  the 
Roman  part  of  the  fenate,  they  pitched  upon 
Numa  Pompilius,  a  Sabine,  and  their  choice 
was  received  with  univerfal  approbation  bv  the 
reft  of  the  fenate  and  the  people. 

Numa  Pompilius,  who  was  now  about  forty, 
had  long  been  eminent  for  his  piety,  his  juf- 
tice,  ipoderation  and  exemplary  life.     He  was 
/killed  in  all  the  learning  and  philofophy  of 
the  Sabines,  and  lived  at  home  at  Cures,  con- 
tented with  a  private  fortune,  unambitious  of 
higher  honours.     It  was  not,  therefore,  without 
reludance  that  he  accepted  the  dignity  that 
was  conferred  upon  him,  he  for  fome  time 
continued  obllinately  to  refufe   it,    bur,  at 
length,  at  the  requcft  of  his  father,  and  the 
perfuafions  of  (he  ambafiadors  who  yrcfj^nt 
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to  him  ^m  Rome,  be  confentipd  to  accept  of 
tlie  kingdom,  fo  th^t  his  acceptance  produced 
hch.}0Y^  ^^^  ^^  people  feemed  not  fo  much 
to  receive  a  king  a$  a^kingdom. 

The  Jlomans  were  fond  of  thinking  that 
providence  induilniouny  adapted  the  varioui 
difpofidoAS  of  >  its  kings  to  the  different  n^e- 
cefikies  pf  the  pe9ple,  and  indeed  in  the  pre- 
ient  inflance  they  were  not  much  miftaken. 
No  monarch  could  be  more  proper  for  them 
dian  Numa,  at  a  conjuncture  when  the  go- 
yemmeiit  was  compofed  of  various  petty  flatus 
lately  ii^ued,  and  but  ill  united  among  each 
other  ;  they  wanted  a  mailer  who  could  by  his 
br^s  aad  precepts  (often  their  fierce  difpofi- 
siofis,  and  by  his  exai  :e  them  to  a 

-love  of   religion,   and  ilder  virtue. 

Uoder  Nunaa  therefor  oplc  became 

mote  Aibmiflly^  and  :  what  gave 

ihem .  ftill   gvter    fc  onfidered    in 

the  light  of  cAquerors  fpirit  of  reli- 

igion,  which  wamplanted  among  them.  This 
continued  toApi^rate  through  a  long  fuccefCon 
of  ages^  foi^what  could  refift  the  greateft 
valour,  wheyr  impelled  l^  the  molt  profound 
fuperftition  i  '^ 

In  the  reign  of  Numa  theiefore,  we  are  to 

look  only  for  the  paciBc  virtues,  as  his  whole 

time  was  fpent  in  infpiring  his  fubjedts  with  a 

jove  of  piety,  and  a  veneration  for  the  gods« 

C4  He 
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He  built  many  nev  temples»   he  tnftitated 
fcaftst  and  the  fan&ity  of  his  Ufe  gave  him  ^ 
credit  enough  to  perfuade  hia  people,  that  he 
had  a  particular  correfpondcnce  with  the  god« 
dels  Egeria.  By  her  advice  he  built  the  temple 
of  janusy   which  was  to  be  Ihut  in  time  of 
peace»  and  open  in  war;  he  ordained  veftal 
vir^s,  who  being  four  in  number,  had  very 
great  privil^s  allowed  them,  iuch  as  that  of 
being  preceded  by  the  fafees  or  enfigns  of  royal 
power,  and  of  pardoning  malefaftors  in  cafe 
of  an  accidental  noeeting :  he  inftituted  pon* 
tiSk,  and  enrolled  himfeUF  among  the  number : 
he  brought  up  the  orden  of  the  Salian  and 
Fecial  priefthood,  the  one  to  pfdinrve  the  fip 
cred  ibiclds  called  ancillia,  which  he  pretended 
had  droptdown  from  heaven,  and  which,  while 
remaining  in  Rome,  tl^e  city,  as  it  was  faid,  could 
pcver  be  taken*,  the  other  to  juoge  of  the  equity 
pf  war,  ^nd  to  proclaim  it  with  great  ceremony. 
For  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  he 
divided  thofe  lands  which  Romulus  had  gained 
in  war,  among  the  poorer  part  of  the  people  i 
he  foftened  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  which  his 
predectflbr  had  inftituted  with  regard  to  pa^ 
rents  and  children,  making  it  unlawful  for  a 
father  to  fell  his  fon  after  marriage,  becaufe  he 
thought  it  unjuf^  that  a  woman  who  had  mar- 
ped  a  freeman,  fliould  be  conftrained  to  live 
^}th  t  Qave :  he  regulated  9}fo  the  kalendar. 
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tad  abolifked  the  diftin&ion  between  Rotnant 
aodSsbmes,  by  dividing  the  people  according 
ao  tbeir  feveral  trades^  and  compelling  them 
CD  live  together.  Thus  having  arrived  at  the 
age  of  fourfcore  ycius,  and  having  reigned 
forty-three  in  profound  peace,  he  died,  order* 
ing  his  body  to  be  buried  in  a  ftone  coffin, 
contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  and  his 
books  of  ceremonies,  which  conlifted  of  twelve 
in  Latin  and  as  many  in  Greek,  to  be  buried 
by  his  fide,  b  another.  Theie  were  taken  up 
about  four  hundred  years  after,  and  becaufe  it 
was  thought  impious  to  communicate  the  my& 
teries  they  contained  to  the  public,  they  Vrert 
burnt  by  order  of  the  lenate,  that  perhaps  was 
willing  to  hide  the  fotility  of  the  work  by  this 
csctradrdinary  reveience  for  the  contents. 

CHAP-      IV.  . 

Erom  the  death  of  Nuna  to  the  death  of  Tnllns 
Hoftilius,  the  third  king  of  Rome. 


u, 


'  P  O  N  the  death  of  Numa,  the  government     jj^  ^ 
once  RX)re  dev<rived  upon  the  fenate,  and  con-       Sa* 
onued  till  the  people  eleded  TuUus  Hoftilus 
for. their  king,   which  choice  had  alfo    the 
concurrence  of  the  other  part  of  the  confti- 
tutioR^     This  monarchf    who  was  grandfon 
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to  a  noUe  Roman,  who  had  formerly  fignoliMif 
kimfcif  againft  the  Sabines,  wa$  every  way  uiw 
like  his  predeceflbr,  being  entirely  devoted  to 
war,  and  nnorc  fond  of  enterprize,  than  even 
the  founder  of  the  empire  himfelf  had  been  %, 
fo  that  he  only  fought  a  pretext  for  kadmg  hia^ 
forces  to  the  field. 

The  Albans  were  the  firft  people  w)i0  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  indulging  bis  fovourice 
inclinations.  Two  neighbouring  ftates^  both 
ei^er  for  war,'  and  both  in  ibme  meafuae  fob- 
filling  by  plunder,  can  never  want  a  ptMCKt 
to  colour  the  violence  of  a  firft  aggreflton.  A 
fewHomaa  fhepberds  had,  it  feems,  comnic- 
ted  an  inroad  upon  the  territories  of  Alba  ;  a 
tiumber  of  Alban  fliepherds  had  made  rcprifab 
upon  them  ;  ambaflTadors  wepe  tttit  from  eidiBr 
ftate,  complaining  of  the  injury;  no  redrcit 
was  given,  and  a  formal  war  was  declared  on 
both  fides,  which  neither  however  would  bear 
the  blame  of  having  firft  given  rife  to.  There 
were  indeed  many  reafons  for  making  thefe 
two  ftatcs  unwilling  to  come  to  an  open 
rupture ;  they  were  defcended  from  the  fame 
original,  and  the  ties  of  confanguinity  ftill  lield 
many  of  them  united.     There  were  alfo  fomc 

<  neighbouring  dates,  enemies  to  both,  that  only 

ibught  an  opportunity  of  falling  upon  either. 
It  was  with  thefe  dif^fitions,  that  after  fome 
wariike  Itratagems  on  either  Me^  the  Roman 
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«od  Alisan  i&rces  met,  ahout  five  miles  from 
Rooie,  pcepa<red  to  decide  thciate  of  their  re- 
ipeftiKe  kiagdoms,  tor  almoft  every  battle  in 
chde  barbarous  times  was  decUlye.  The  two 
armies  wece  ibr  ibme  time  dmwn  out  in  arrays 
aivaitiagthr  fignal  to  begin,  both  chiding  the 
ki^ch  of  that  dreadful  fufpeofe  which  kept 
them  from  death  or  vidory.  But  an  unex- 
peded  pn^ial  from  the  Aiban  general  put  a 
ftop  to  the  onfet,  for  ftepping  in  between  both 
armies,' he >ofiered  the  Romans  a  choice  of  de- 
ciding .the  difpute  by  fmgle  combat, ;  ^ddiog, 
diat  the  fide  whofe  champion  was  overcome, 
Ibould  fubmit  to  the  conqueror.  A  propoiH 
like  this  fuited  the  impetuous  tender  of  the 
Romair  king,  and  was  embraced  with  joy  by 
his  fubjeds,  each  of  which  hoped,  that  h^ 
himfelf  (hould  be  chofen :  to  fight  the  caufe  of 
his  country.  Many  valiant  men  offered  them*- 
Helves,  but  could  not  be  accepted  to  theexclUf- 
fion  of  others,  till,  at  laft,  in  this  incertitude  of 
choice,  chance  fuggefiied  a  remedy.  There 
were  at  that  time  three  twin  brodiers  in  each 
army,  thofe  of  the  Romans  were  called  Horadi^  . . 
and  thefe  of  the  Albans  Curiatii,  all  fix.tcr 
'  markable  for  their  courage,  ftrengdi  and  afti- 
vity,  and  to  thefe  it  wa»  rdolved  to  commit 
the  management  of  the  combat.  When  the 
previous  ceremony  of  oaths  and  proteftations^ 
bindii^  the  army  of  the  van^uiflied  party  to 
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fubmtt  to  that  of  the  vidorious  were  over,  the 
combatants  were  led  forth  amidft  the  cnco(i» 
ragements,  the  prayers,  and  the  Ihouts  of  their 
country.  They  were  warned  of  the  grratneis 
c£  the  caufe  ^  they  were  reminded  of  their 
former  atchievments  i  they  were  admonilhed, 
that  their  fathers,  their  countrymen,  and  the 
gods  themfelvcs  were  fpcAators  of  their  beha* 
viour.  At  length,  warmed  with  the  importance 
of  the  trial,  the  champions  on  each  fide  met  in 
combat  together,  and  each  toully  regardlefs  of 
his  own  (afety,  only  fought  the  deftruftion  of 
his  opponent.  The  fpe£tators,  in  horrid  filence, 
trembled  at  every  blow,  and  wifhed  to  ihare 
the  danger,  dU  at  length  fortune  feemed  to 
decide  the  gbry  of  the  field.  Viftory,  that 
had  hitherto  been  doubtful,  appeared  to  declare 
againft  the  Romans ;  they  beheld  two  of  their 
chamjMoos  lying  dead  upon  the  plain,  and  the 
three  Curiatii,  who  were  wounded,  flowly  en- 
deavouring to  purfiie  the  furvivor,  who  feemed 
by  flight  to  b^  for  mercy.  At  this,  the  Alban 
army,  unable  to  fupprefs  their  joy,  ndfed  a  loud 
acclamation,  while  the  Romans  inwardly  curfed 
and  repined  at  the  cowardice  of  him  whom  they 
iaw  in  circumftances  of  fuch  bafenels.  Soon 
however  they  began  to  alter  their  fentiments, 
when  they  perceived  that  his  flight  was  only 
pretended,  in  order  to  feparate  his  antagonifts 
whom  he  was  unable  to  oppofe  united  i  for 
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qinckly  after  ftopping  his  couxie»  and  turning^ 
upon  him  who  followed  moft  ciofely  behind, 
be  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet :  the  fecond  bto- 
ther,  who  came  on  to  affift  him  who  was  fallen* 
only  ibared  the  fame  fate ;  and  now  there  re* 
mained  but  the  laft  Curiatius  to  conquer^  who, 
£itigued  and  quite  difabled  with  his  wounds, 
(lowly  came  up  to  offer  an  eafy  vidory.  H^ 
was  killed,  almoft  unrefifting,  while  the  con- 
queror exclaiming)-  offered  him  as  a  viftim  to 
the  fuperiority  of  the  Romans,  whom  now 
the  Alban  army  confented  to  obey. 

A  viftory  fo  great,  and  attended  with  fuch 
figoal  efieds  deferved  every  honour  that  Rome 
could  beftow ;  but  as  if  none  of  the  virtues  of 
that  ag^  were  to  be  without  alloy,  the  very  hand 
that  in  the  morning  was  exerted  to  fave  his 
country,  was  before  night  embrued  in  t(ie 
blood  of  a  lifter*  For  returning  triumphant 
from  the  field,  it  ratfed  his  indignation  to  be- 
hold ber  bathed  in  tears,  and  lamenting  the 
lois  of  her  lover,  one  of  the  Curiatii,  to  whom 
Ibe  was  betrothed.  But  when,  upon  feeing  the 
veft  which  (he  had  made  for  her  lover,  among 
the  number  of  his  fpoils,  and  hearing  her  up* 
braidings,  it  prvoked  him  beyond  the  power  of 
iisffiaance,  fo  that  he  flew  her  in  a  rage.  This 
adioQ  greatly  difplea&d  the  feoate,  and  drew 
OD  the  condemnation  of  the  magiftrates,  ^t  be 
2  was 
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was  pardoned  by  mftldng  hk^  appeal  to  tfte' 
*  people. 

Things  being  in  this  pofture,  HoflSKiii  re- 
iblved  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  late  vidlory,  by- 
confirming  the  fubtn'iflion  of  Alba,  and  taking 
the  proper  fteps  to  quell  the  infolence  of  thb 
inhabitants  of  Fidena  and  Veil,  who  had  beeh 
making  preparations  to  (hake  off  their  fubjec<« 
tion.  His  dcfigns  were  crowned  with  fuccefi 
in  both  proceedings;  A  viftory  over  the  latler^ 
reftrained  their  attempts  for  ibme  time ;  and  as 
to  the  former,  having  conviifted'  Metius  Suffe^ 
tius»  their  general^  of  trc^fon,  he  caufed  him  to 
be  torn  to  pieces  by  horfes ;  and  ftiH-motc,  to 
give  no  ground  for  future  rcvoks,  he  utterly 
demoHOied  the  city  of  Alba^  and  tranf^lanted 
ks  inhabitants  to  Rome,  mtfny  of  whdm  he  ad- 
mittcd  into  the  fenate. 

After  thefe  fuccefles,  he  turned  his  anm 
agaiiift  the  Sjtbines,  over  whom  he  gained-  a 
fignal  viftory  by  means  of  his  cavalry,  whom 
the  enemy  were  incapable  of  withftandingi 
Thus  every  new  war,  whkh  depopulates  <fthcf 
ftates,  fcemed  but  to  add  ftrength  and  numbers 
to  that  cf  Rome.  It  was  perhaps'  from  a  ccto* 
fciouihefe,  that  a  ftate  of  war  was  the  beft  for 
his  people,  that  the  king  entered  into  one  with 
the  Latins,  which  nevcrthelefs  was  managed 
but  flowly  on  both  (tdes,  no  battle  being  fought, 
nor  no  town  taken  except  Medallia,  which  had 
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wacrlf  h^en  obliged  to  accept  a  Roman  colony, 
and  was  now  permitted  to  be  plundered,  as  an 
example  to  prevent  the  like  defefUon  in  others. 
This  war  lafted  almoft  the.  reft  of  his  reign, 
the  latter  part  of  which  was  clouded  with  t€rfx>rs 
h»m  pretended  prodigies,  while,  at  the  fame 
UBXy  the  king  law  his^people  afflided  with  a  real 
famine,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  relieve. 
He  died,  after  a  reign  c^  thirty-two  years,  fome 
£17  by  lightening,  together  with  his  whdefami- 
Ifp  others,,  with  mote  probability,  by  treafon. 

C     H     A     P         V. 

f^fom  Ac  death  of  TuUus  Hoftilius  to  the  death  of 
Attcui  Martins,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome. 

.  F  T  E  R  an  interre^um,  as  in  the  former  jj^  q^ 
caie,  Apcus  Martius,  the  grandibn  of  Numa,  115. 
was  ek£ted  king  by  the  people,  and  the  choice 
afterwards  was  confirmed  by  the  fenate.  As 
this  monarch  was  a  lineal  defcendant  from 
Kuma,  i>  he  feemed  to  make  him  the  great 
otgeft  of  his  imitation.  Indeed  he  was  by 
nature  incapable  of  making  any  great  figore  in 
war,  as  he  todk  his  name  of  Ancus,  from  the 
czDokedneis  of  one  of  his  arms,  which  he  was 
incapable  of  extending :  however,  he  made  up 
dus  d€&&  Ig  the  moft  diligent  application  to 
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all  the  arts  of  peace.  He  inftieuted  the  iacre3 
ceremonies  which  were  to  procedo  a  declaration 
of  war ;  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  pec^le^ 
that  the  cahmities  which  htety  befei  tfaem  and 
his  predeceflbr,  were  owing  to  a  negkfi  of  the 
gods ;  he  took  every  occafion  to  ad vife  bis  fub* 
jeds  to  return  to  the  arts  of  agriculture,  and  to 
lay  afide  the  lels  uleful  ftratagons  of  war. 

Thefe  inftitudons  and  precepts  were  confider* 
ed  by  the  neighbouring  powers  rather  as  niarkf 
of  cowardice  than  of  wifilom.  The  Latins  theie^ 
fore  began  to  make  incurfions  upon  his  territo- 
ries, and  by  their  outrages,  in  U>mc  meafure, 
forced  him  into  a  war.  But  in  this  he  (till  kept 
tip  to  hb  chara&er,  and  pre vioufly  fent  an  herald 
to  declare  war.  This  officer  afluming  a  peculiar 
drefs,  and  with  a  javelin  headed  with  iron  in  his 
hand,  went  to  the  confines  of  the  enemy,  Ibkron* 
ly  proclaimed  war,  and  then  flung  his  weapon 
into  their  territories,  with  all  the  force  ht  was 
able.  The  fuccels  of  thb  war  was  equal  to  its 
|uftice  %  Ancus  conquered  the  Latins,  deftroyed 
their  cities,  removed  their  inhabitants  to  Rome, 
and  encreafed  his  territories  by  the  addition  of 
part  of  theirs.  He  quelled  alfi)  an  infurredion  of 
the  Veil,  the  Fidenates,  and  the  Volfcii,  and 
over  the  Sabines  he  obuined  a  fecond  triumph. 

But  his  vidories  over  the  enemy  were  by  no 
means  comparable  to  his  works  at  hooie,  in 
raifing  temples,  ibrdfying  the  cittr^  makbg  s 
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pnfon  for  malefaAors,  and  building  a  fea-port 
&t  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  called  Oftia,  t)y 
which  he  lecurcd  to  his  fubjefts  the  trade  of 
that  river,  and  that  of  the  falt-pits  adjacent. 
Nor  was  he  Icfs  Careful  in  encouraging  ilrangers 
to  come  and  fettle  with  him:  the  privileges 
which  they  obtained,  and  the  juftice  which  was 
adminiflered  equally  to  all,  brought  numbers  of 
the  moft  creditable  perfons  from  different  parts 
of  Italy,  who  not  only  encreaied  the  riches  of 
his  fubjeds,  but  alfo  tended  ftill  more  to  civilize 
them.  Among  others  of  this  quality  was 
Lucumon,  yrho  afterwards  took  the  name  o^ 
Tarquinius,  and  became  his  fucceflbr  in  the 
kingdom)  by  the  name  of  Lucius  Tarquinius: 
Thif  ftranger,  who  was  a  perfon  of  great  accotii* 
idiihments  as  well  of  large  pofleflionS)  was  very 
mnourably  treated  by  Ancus^  who  probaUy 
was  the  more  prejudiced  in  his  favour,  by  an 
ofier  Tarquinius  had  made  him  of  all  his  for^^ 
tune  for  public  uies.  He  was  accordingly 
ckAed  into  the  fenate,  and  appointed  guardian 
to  the  two  fons  of  Ancus,  who,  having  en- 
riched his  fubjefts  and  beautified  the  city^ 
died,  after  reigning  twenty-four  years. 
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C    H     A     P.       VI. 

]From  cfac*  (fe^th  of  Ancus  Martius  to  the  death  cf 
Tarquinius  Prifcus,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome. 

U-  C.  X^Ucius  Tarquinius  Prifeus,  whofe  original 
'^  *  name,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  was  Lu- 
cumon,  and  who  was  appointed  guardian  to 
the  fons  of  the  late  king,  took  the  furname  of 
Tarquinius,  from  the  city  of  Tarquinia^  from 
whence  he  laft  came.  His  father  was  a  mer- 
chant of  Corinth^  who  had  acquired  confiderable 
wealth  by  trade,  and  had  fettled  in  Italy  upon 
account  of  ibme  troubles  at  home.  His  fqn 
Lucumon,  who  inherited  his  fortune,  married 
a  woman  of  family  in  the  city  of  Tarquinia ; 
and,  as  his  birth,  profcflion  and  country  were 
contemptible  to  the  nobles  of  the  place,  by 
his  wife's  perfuafions,  he  came  to  fettle  at  Rome, 
where  merit  only  made  diftinftion.  On  his 
way  thither,  fay  the  hiflorians,  as  he  approached 
the  city  gate,  an  eagle,  (looping  from  above, 
took  off  his  hat,  and,  flying  round  his  chariot 
for  fome  time,  with  much  noife,  put  it  on  again. 
This,  his  wife  Tanaquil,  who  it  feems  was 
ikiUed  in  augury,  interpreted  as  a  prefage,  that 
he  Ihould  one  day  wear  the  crown,  and  per- 
haps 
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Baps  it  was  this  which  firft  fired  his  ambition 
to  purfue  it :  accordingly,  being  poflefled  of 
great  riches,  all  his  adions  and  expences  feemed 
to  aim  at  popularity.  His  kind  addrefs,  his 
frequent  invitations,  and  his  many  benefits^ 
gained  the  efteem  and  admiration  of  a  fimple 
people,  who  were  yet  unlkillcd  in  the  arts  of 
intrigue,  and  never  confidered  the  views  with 
which  thofe  favours  were  bcftowicd. 

Ancus  being  dead,  and  the  kingdom,  as 
ufual,  devolving  upon  the  fcnate,  Tarquiii  ufed 
all  his  power  and  arts  to  let  afide  the^hildren 
of  the  late  king,  and  to  get  himfelf  eleded  ia 
their  ftead.  For  this  purpofe,  upon  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  election,  he  contrived  to  have  them 
fait  out  of  the  city ;  and  in  a  fet  fpeech  to  the 
people,  in  which  he  urged  his  friendfhip  for 
them,  the  fortune  he  had  (pent  among  them, 
and  his  knowledge  of  their  government,  he  of- 
fered himfelf  for  their  king.  As  there  was 
nothing  in  this  harangue  that  could  be  con* 
telled,  it  had  the  dcQred  effect,  and  the  people^ 
with  one  confent,  elected  him  as  their  fove* 
reign. 

A  kingdom  thus  got  by  intrigue,  was  not* 
withftanding  governed  with  equity.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  in  order  to  recompencc 
his  friends,  he  added  an  himdred  members 
more  to  the  fenate,  which  made  them,  in  all, 
three-  hundred.  He  likewife  encreafed  the 
P  z  pumbrr 
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number  of  vcftal  virgins  from  four  to  fcvcn, 
and  laid  the  firft  foundations  of  an  amphi- 
theatre for  the  combats  of  men  and  beads,  which 
vcre  afterwards  carried  to  an  horrid'  excels. 
The  firft  (hews,  however,  were  only  horib- 
racing  and  boxing*,  in  which  men,  hired  for 
that  purpofe  from  Etruria,  fought  with  gaunt- 
lets for  a  prize.— How  different  thefe  from  the 
combats  df  a  latter  age,  in  which  two  thoufand 
gladiators  were  fecn  at  once  expiring,  or  dead 
upon  the  ftage ! 

But  thefe  peaceful  ftudies  were  foon  inter- 
rupted by  the  inroads  of  his  reftlefs  neigh- 
bours, particularly  the  Latins,  over  whom  he 
triumphed,  and  whom  he  forced  to  beg  a  peace. 
He  then  turned  his  arms  againft  the  Sabines, 
who  had  rifen  once  more,  and  had  pafled  over 
the  river  Tyber,  upon  a  bridge,  in  order  to 
plunder  the  Roman  territories,  and,  if  poQible, 
to  fack  the  city,  Tarquin,  however,  foon 
came  up  to  them  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  gave  diredions  to  fet  fire  to  a  large  heap 
of  wood  that  lay  by  its  fide,  and  then  to  thrbw 
it  in }  *the  burning  wood  Boating  down  the 
ftream,  fet  fire  to  the  enemies  bridge,  and  in- 
tercepted their  retreat.  Nor  did  he  perroic 
them  to  take  meafures  for  oppofing  him  ;  but 
attacking  them  with  vigour  routed  their  army; 
fo  that  many  who  efcaped  the  fword,  were 
drowned  in  attempting  to  crofs  over,  while 
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dicir  bodies  and  armour  floating  down  to 
Ronie,  brought  news  of  the  viftory,  even  be- 
fore the  meflengers  could  arrive  that  were  fent 
with  the  tidings. 

Tarquin,  refolding  not  to  give  them  time  to 
recover  from  this  defeat,  followed  them  into 
their  own  country  5  where,  by  another  viftory,  he 
obliged  them  to  fue  for  peace  ;  which  they  did 
not  obtain,  but  at  the  expence  of  a  confidcrablc 
part  of  their  territories,  and  of  CoUatia,  a  large 
city,  Fvc  miles  eaft  of  Rome.  Thefe  conquefts 
were  followed  by  feveral  advantages  over  the 
Latins,  from  whom  he  took  niany  towns, 
though  without  gaining  any  decifive  vi.ftory* 

Tarquin,  having  thus  forced  his  enemies  into 
fobmiflion,  was  refolved  not  to  let  his  fubjeds 
corrupt  in  indolence,  but  undertook  feveral 
public  works  for  the  convenience  and  embel* 
lifliment  of  the.  city.  He  furroUndcd  it  with 
Itronger  and  larger  walls  v  he  adorned  the 
Forum,  or  market-place,  with  porticoes ;  he 
made  many  fewers  to  drain  the  city,  fome  of 
which  excite  the  admiration  of  travellers  to 
this  very  day.  He  improved  the  Amphitheatre 
which  his  prcdeccffor  had  begun,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Capitol,  which,  however,  he 
did  not  live  to  (inifh. 

In  his  time  alfo,  the  augurs  came  into  a 

gteat  ehcreafe  of  reputation,  and  he  found  it 
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Kis  intcreft  to  promote  the  fupcrftition  of  the 
people,  as  this  was  in  faft  but  to  encreafe  their 
obedience.  Tanaquil,  his  wife,  was  a  great 
pretender  to  this  art  i  but  Accius  Naevius  was 
the  moil  celebrated  adept  of  the  kind,  that  was 
ever  known  in  Rome.  Upon  a  certain  occfL^ 
lion,  Tarquin,  being  fenfible  of  his  want  of  ca* 
valry,  had  fome  intentions  of  adding  three  new 
companies  of  knights  to  thofe  three  that  had 
been  formerly  inftitutcd  by  Romulus  ;  but  he 
was  reftrained  by  the  augur,  who  declared,  that 
it  was  forbidden  by  the  gods,  to  alter  any  of 
the  inftitutions  of  their  founder.  The  king,  as 
the  hiftorians  fay,  being  in  a  violent  pafTion, 
t)pon  this  rcfolved  to  try  the  augur's  (kill,  and 
afked  him,  whether  what  he  was  then  pondering 
in  his  mind  could  be  effefted.  Naevius  having 
examined  his  auguries,  boldly  affirmed  that  it 
might :  "  WHy  then,"  cries  the  king,  with  an 
infulting  fmile,  "  I  had  thoughts  of  cutting  this 
whctftone  with  a  razor."  "Cut  boldly,"  replied 
the  augur ;  and  the  king  cut  it  through  ac- 
cordingly. Thence  forward  nothing  was  under- 
taken in  Rome  without  confulting  the  augurs, 
and  obtaining  their  advice  and  approbation. 
No  aCbmbly  was  difmiflcd  nor  army  levied  ; 
no  battle  fought,  nor  peace  reftored,  without 
confulting  the  .  chirpin  and  the  flight  of 
birds,  which,  as  it  may  be  fuppofed,  the  augurs 
mi^le  to  fpeak  whatever  language  they  pleafed. 
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Tarquin  was  pot  content  with  a  kingdom, 
without  alio  the  enligns  of  royalty  ;  ih  imita- 
tion of  the  Lydian  kings,  he  aflumed  a  crdwn 
of  gold,  an  ivory  throne,  a  fceptre  with  an 
eagle  on  the  top,  and  robes  of  purp]e.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  Iplcndor  of  thefe  royalties  that  firft 
ralfed  the  envy  of  the  late  king's  Ions,  who 
had  now  for  above  thirty-fevcn  years  quietly 
fubmitted  to  his  government.  His  defign  alfb 
of  adopting  Servius  TuUius,  his  fon-in-law,  for 
his  fucceflbr,  might  have  contributed  to  en-  '^ 

flame  their  refentJncnt.  Whatever  was  the 
caufe  of  their  tardy  vengeance,  they  refolved 
to  deilroy  him  ;  and,  at  laft,  found  means  to 
cffed  their  purpofe,  by  hiring  two  ruffians, 
who,  demanding  to  fpeak  with  the  king,  pre- 
tending that  they  came  for  juftice,  ftruck  him 
dead  in  his  palace  with  the  blow  of  an  ax. 
The  liftors,  however,  who  waited  upon  the 
perfon  of  the  king,  feizcd  the  murderers,  who 
were  attempting  to  cfcapc ;  they  were  put  to 
death)  but  the  fons  of  Ancus,  who  were  the 
inftigators,  found  fafcty  by  flight. 

Thus  fell  Lucius  Tarquiaius,  furnamed 
Prifcus,  to  diftinguilh  him  from  one  of  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  of  the  fame  name,  aged  fifty- fix  years, 
of  which  he  had  reigned  thirty-eight.  By 
having  been  of  Greek  extraftion,  he,  in  fomc 
manner,  introduced  part  of  the  polite  arts  of 
that  country  among  his  fubjeftsj  and,  though 
D  4  the 
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the  Romans  were  as  yet  very  for  from  being 
civilized,  yet  they  certainly  were  much  more  fo 
than  any  of  the  barbarous  nations  round  thenn 


CHAP.       VII. 

Trom  the  death  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus  to  the  death  of 
Servius  TulliuSt  the  fixth  king  of  Rome. 

U.c.     T^ 
476,        J.  HE  report  of  the  murder  of  Tarquin 

filled  all  his  fubjefks  with  complaint  and  indig* 

nation,    while  the  citizens  ran  from   every 

quarter  to  the  palace,  to  learn  the  truth  of  the 

account,  or  to  take  vengeance  on  the  afiaflins* 

In  this  tumult,  Tanaquil,  widow  of  the  late 

king,  confidering  the  danger  Ihe  muft  incur, 

in  cafe  the  conlpirators  (hould  fucceed  to  the 

crown ;  and  defirous  of  having  her  ibn-in-law 

for  his  fucceflbr,  with  great  art  dillembled  her 

forrow  as  well  as  the  king's  death*    She  aflured 

the  people,  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the 

palace,  tliat  he  was  not  killed,  but  ftunned  by 

the  blow;  that  he  would  (hortly  recover  1  and 

that^in  the  mean  time,  he  had  deputed  his  power 

to  Servius  Tullius,  his  fon-in-law.   Servius,  ac* 

cordingly,  as  it  had  been  agreed  upon  between 

them,  ifTued  from  the  palace,  adorned  with  the 

Tnligns  of  royalty,  and  preceded  by  his  lidors, 

tpd  went  todifpatch  fomc  affairs  that  related  to 
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tfie  public  fafety ;  ftill  pretending,  that  h6 
took  all  his  inftrudions  firom  the  king.  Thk 
fcene  of  diflimulation  continued  for  fome  days^ 
till  he  had  made  his  party  good  among  the 
nobles;  when  the  death  of  Tarquin  being 
publickly  afcertained,  Servius  came  to  the 
crown,  fblely  at  the  fenate^s  appointment,  and 
widiout  attempting  to  gain  the  ftrfirages  of  the 
people. 

Senrius  was  the  ion  of  at  bondw<>n)an,  who 
had  been  taken  at  the  facking  of  a  town  be« 
Idnging  to  the  Latms,  and  was  bom  whilft  his 
mother  was  a  Have.  While  yet  an  infant 
in  his  cradle,  a  lambent  flame  is  faid  to  have 
played  round  his  head,  which  Tai^aqufl  coa^ 
verted  into  an  omen  of  his  future  greatnefs. 
Impreft  with  this  opinion,  ihe  gave  him  the 
beft  education  of  the  times,  and  loon  after 
ndfed  him  to  the  honour  of  being  her  fon-ifl<< 
law,  and  appointed  him,  when  the  king  grew 
oki,  to  the  management  of  affairs  both  of  a 
domeftic  and  foreign  nature.  His  condud  in 
this  ftation  gained  him  the  good-will  of  the 
people,  and,  what  he  valued  dill  more,  the 
tfteem  of  the  ienate. 

Upon  being  acknowledged  as  king,  the  chief 
ohjcSt  of  his  reigrt  was  to  increafe  the  power  of 
the  Ienate,  by  deprefling  that  of  the  people ;  an 
cnterprize  attended  with  extreme  difficulty  and 
d)0ger.    To  compafs  his  intention,  he  was  to 
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work  by  ftratagem  ;  and,  by  feeming  to  ftudy 
their  intereft,  bring  about  a  meafure  that 
ihould  efibftually  dcftroy  their  authority.  The 
Roman  citizens  had  hitherto  been  taxed 
iingly,  and  each  paid  an  equal  (hare  to  the  ne- 
cefTities  of  the  date.  This  method  of  contribute 
log  to  the  public  exigencies,  he  pretended  to 
confider  as  extremely  unjuft,  and  propofed  one 
of  a  more  equitable  kind,  by  which  every  ci- 
tizen (hould  be  only  taxed  according  to  his 
fortune.  The  populace,  who  were  unable  to 
fee  into  his  defigns,  received  his  projeft  with 
the  loudeft  applaufe,  and  conferred  upon  him 
a  full  power  of  fettling  the  taxes  as  he  ihould 
think  proper.  To  begin,  therefore,  he  ordered 
an  exa&  enumeration  to  be  made  of  the  citizens 
of  Rome,  their  children  and  fervants,  and  alio 
ajuft  evaluation  of  their  eftates  ajad  fubftancc. 
Their  numbers  were  found  to  s^mount  to 
above  fburfcorc  thoufand  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms:  a  vafl:  encreafe  fince  the  time  of 
Romulus.  Thefe  he  divided  into  fix  claflcs^ 
in  the  firft  of  which  he  comprized  the  body 
oi  the  fenate,  the  partricians,  and  all  thoib 
whofe  fortunes  were  above  eleven  hundred 
thoufand  afles,  or  about  three  hundred  and 
fixty-fix  pounds  of  our  money  ^  at  that  time  no 
contemptible  fortune  in  Rome.  This  clais  he 
divided  into  fourfcore  centuries,  or  companies, 
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oac  half  of  which,  being  c^inpofcd  of  the  mod 
aged  and  rcfpedable  i^crfons,  were  to  remain 
at  home  for  ^he  defence  of  the  city ;  the  other 
half,  compoied  of  the  youthful  and  vigorou^^ 
were  to  follow  the  general,  and  to  march  into 
the  field.  Their  arms  were,  a  javelin,  a  fpcar, 
and  a  fword  ^  their  armour,  a  helmet,  a  cuirafs, 
and  cuiflies  of  brafs.  In  this  clafs  alfo  was 
comprized*  the  knights  or  horfemen,  which 
cQni^ed  of  eighteen  centuries,  with  two  more 
pf  the  machinifts„  who  followed  the  camp. 
The  lecond  clafs,  which  confided  but  of  twenty- 
two  centuries  or  companies,  was  compofed  of 
thofe  who  were  worth  above  feventy-five  thou- 
fand  afles ;  the&  were  accoutered  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  firft  clals,  only,  inftead  of  a 
fliield,  they  carried  a  target.  The  third  clafs 
confifted  of  twenty  centuries,  and  was  com* 
poled  of  fuch  as  were  worth  fifty  thouland  afles. 
The  fourth  clafs  confifted  of  a  fimilar  number 
of  centuries,  and  was  compofed  of  fuch  as  were 
worth  twenty-five  thoufand  afles.  In  the  fifth 
clais  were  thirty  centuries,  and  the  qualification 
was  eleven  thoufand  aflfes :  thefe  were  chiefly 
employed  as  flingers  and  irregulars  in  the  ^rmy. 
In  the  laft  clafs  there  was  but  one  century,  and 
it  feemed  confidered  as  of  no  adyant^ge  to  the 
ftate,  except  by  breeding  children,  that  might 
0ne  day  ^  ufeful.  Thefe  p^id  no  taxes,  an4 
^  were 
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were  difpenfed  with  from  going  to  wan  In  all 
thefe  clafles,  as  in  the  firft>  a  part,  confifting 
of  the  old  men,  were  ordained  to  remain  at 
home  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  the  more 
youthful  to  fight  abroad  in  their  armies.  Thus 
the  whole  number  of  the  citizens  were  divided 
into  an  hundred  and  ninety-three  centuries,  each 
commanded  by  a  centurion,  diftinguifhed  by 
his  valour  and  experience. 

The  citizens  being  in  this  manner  ranked, 
they  were  next  to  be  taxed,  but  not  as  for- 
merly, equally  and  one  by  one,  but  by  cen- 
turies, each  century  being  obliged  to  fupply 
an  equal  fhare  to  the  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment By  thefe  means,  as  the  people  were  ex- 
tremely numerous  in  the  centuries  of  the  infe- 
rior claflcs,  their  quota  of  the  tax  was  propor- 
tlonably  fmall.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  this 
partial  exemption  from  taxes  was  greatly  pleaf- 
ihg  to  the  populace,  but  they  little  conlidercd 
that  they  were  to  purchafe  it  at  the  expence  of 
their  former  power :  for  it  was  but  reafonable, 
that,  as  the  fenators  and  the  rich  furniflied  moft 
to  the  neceflities  of  the  ftace,  they  (hould  al(b 
have  a  proportionable  influence  in  managing 
its  concerns.  Accordingly,  as  they  paid  their 
tdxcs  by  centuries,  he  inftituted,  that  they 
(kould  give  their  votes,*  in  all  public  tranfac- 
tions,  by  centuries  alfo.  In  former  delibera- 
tions 
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dons  each  citizen  gave  bis  fuffirage  fingly,  and 
the  numbers  of  the  poor  always  carried  it 
againft  the  power  of  the  rich  i  but  by  the  re* 
gulations  of  Servius,  the  fenate,  confifting  of  a 
greater  number  of  centuries  than  all  the  other 
clafles  put  together^i  now  entirely  out-weighed 
them  in  every  contention.  The  plebeians  ia 
this  manner  were  left  but  the  Ihadow  of  zvh 
dx>rity  i  with  which,  however,  for  fome  ages» 
they  feemed  fufficiently  contented,  until  the 
encrealing  luxury  of  the  times  taught  one  fid« 
the  abufe  of  power  ^  and  the  other,  a  pride  chajt 
dildaincd  fubordination. 

In  order  to  afcertain  the  encreafe  or  decay  of 
his  ilibjeds  and  their  fortunes,  he  inftituted 
another  regulation  which  he  called  a  luftrunu  . 
By  this  all  the  cidzens  were  to  aflemble  in  the 
Campus  Mardus,  in  complete  armour,  and  in 
their  relpedive  clafles,  once  in  five  years,  and 
there  to  give  an  exaft  account  of  their  families 
and  fortune.  He  permitted  flaves  alfo  to  im 
iet  free  by  their  mafters,  and  caufed  fuch  as 
were  thus  manumitted,  to  be  difbibuted  among 
the  lower  clafles  of  the^city. 

The  king  having  enjoyed  a  long  reign,  thi'^s 
ipent  in  ietding  the  domefluc  policy  of  tbi 
^te^  and  alfo  not  unattendve  to  foreign  ccn<» 
cems,  for  he  overthrew  the  Etrurians  in  msu}f 
battles,  and  triumphed  over  them  three  leve  al 
fimesj  0Qn(»ved  reaftinable  hopes  of  concluc?  .ng 
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it  with  tranquility  and  cafe.  Servius  had  even 
thoughts  of  laying  down  his  power,  and,  having; 
formed  the  kingdom  into  a  republick,  to  retire 
into  obfcurity ;  but  fo  generous  a  defign  w:cs 
fruftrated  ere  it  could  be  put  into  execution. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to  fecurc  his 
throne  by  every  precaution,  he  had  married 
his  two  daughters  to  the  two  grand-fons  of 
Tarquin ;  and,  as  he  knew  that  the  women 
were  of  oppofite  difpofitions,  as  well  as  their 
intended  hufbands,  he  refolved  to  crofs  their 
tempers,  by  giving  each  to  him  of  a  contrary 
turn  of  temper ;  her  that  was  meek  and  gentle, 
to  him  that  was  bold  and  furious ;  her  that  was 
ungovernable  and  proud,  to  him  that  was  re- 
markable for  a  contrary  charaAer :  by  this  he 
iuppofed,  that  each  would  correA  the  failings 
4>f  the  other,  and  that  the  mixture  would  be 
produ6Hve  only  of  concord.  The  event  how- 
ever proved  otherwife.  Lucius,  his  haughty 
ibn-in-law,  loon  grew  difpleafed  with  the  meek- 
nefi  of  his  confort,  and  placed  his  whole  affec- 
tions upon  Tullia,  his  brother's  wife,  who  an* 
fwered  his  palTion  with  fympathic  ardour.  As 
Aeir  wiflies  were  ungovernable,  they  foon  re- 
folved to  break  through  every  rcftraint  that 
offered  to  prevent  their  union  •,  both  undei'- 
took  to  murder  their  conforts,  which  they  ef- 
fe£led,  and  were  accordingly  foon  after  mar- 
ried together.    A  firft  crime  ever  produces  a 
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iecond  %  from  the  deftru&ion  of  their  cooforts, 
they  proceeded  to  coofpirxng  that  of  the  king. 
They  began  by  railing  fadions  againft  him,  al- 
Icdgmg  his  illegal  title  to  the  crown,    and 
Lucius  by  claiming  it  as  his  own,  as  heir  to 
Tarquin.    But  TuUius,  by  his  prudence  and 
great  moderation,  defeated  this  delign  in  the 
outlet,  coming  off  with  great  honour  both  with 
the  fenate  and  people,  which  brought  Lucius 
to  a  feigned  repentance  on  his  fide,  and  pro- 
duced a  real  reconciliation  on  that  of  the  king. 
Tullia,  however,  ftill  continuing  to  add  flame 
to  her  huifaan(Ps  ambition,  which  was  already 
all  on  fire,  he  continued  his  intrigues  among 
the  fenate,  attaching  the  old  to  him,  by  put- 
ting them  in  mind  of  their  obligations  to  his 
fiunily ;  and  the  young,  by  gifts  for  the  pre- 
fent,  and  promifes  of  much  greater  things  upon 
his  coming  to  the  crown.     At  length,  when  he 
found  theni  ripe  for  feconding  his  views,  he 
entered  the  Senate-houfe,  adorned  with  all  the 
enfigns  of  royalty,  and  placing  himfelf  upon 
the  throne,  began  to  harangue  them  upon  the 
obfcurity  of  the  king's  birth,  and  the  injuftice 
of  his  title.    While  he  was  yet  fpeaking,  Ser- 
vius  entered,  attended  by  a  few  followers,  and 
feeing  his  throne  thus  rudely  invaded,  offered 
to  pu(h  the  ufurper  from  his  (eat ;  but  Tarquin 
being  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  threw  the  old 
man  down  the  fteps  which  led  to  the  throne ; 
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and  foixie  of  his  adherents^  bcbg  inftru^d  ibf 
that  purpofe^  followed  the  king,  as  he  was 
ftehly  attempting  to  get  to  the  palace,  and  6i€- 
{>atched  htm  by  the  way,  throwing  his  body,  all 
mangled  and  bleeding,  as  a  public  fpedack* 
into  the  ftreet.  In  the  mean  time,  Tullia* 
burning  with  impatience  for  the  event,  was  ia- 
formed  of  what  her  hufband  had  done,  and  ra- 
folving  to  be  among  fhe  firft  who  (hould  falute 
him  as  monarch,  ordered  her  chariot  to  drive 
to  the  Senate-houfe,  where  her  lavage  joy  fecm* 
ed  to  difgufl:  every  beholder.  But  they  were 
ihocked  iq>on  her  return.  As  her  charioteer 
^preached  the  place  where  the  old  king,  her 
father's  body,  lay  expofed  and  bloody^  the  man, 
all  amazed  at  the  inhuotan  fpedacle,  and  not 
willing  to  tnunple  upon  it  with  his  horfes  feec, 
offered  to  turn  another  way;  but  this  only  lerved 
to  encreafe  the  fiercene&  of  her  anger;  flie 
threw  the  footftool  at  his  head,  and  ordered 
Jiim  to  drjve  over  the  dead  body  without  hefi« 
tation. 

This  was  the  end  of  Servius  Tullius,  a  prince 
d^  eminent  juftice  and  moderation,  after  an 
ufeful  and  profperous  reign  of  forty-four  yeaok 
Though  the  dominions  of  Rome  had  been  but 
little  encreafed  by  him,  yet  they  acquired  a 
(lability  under  his  government,  which  hr  ea* 
ceeded  the  tranfient  ijplendor  of  an  extenlivc^ 
but  hafty  conqueft. 
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CHAP.     viii. 

I^roiii  the  death  of  Servius  'tullius  to  the  Baniihmeiit 
of  TarquiniUs  SaperbuSy  the  feventh  and  laft  king 
of  Roin^* 

rUClliS  'farquinius,  afterwards  called  tl.<Ji 
Superbus,  or  the  Proud,  having  placed  him-  **^ 
felf  upon  the  throne,  in  con&quehce  of  his 
▼lolent  attempt,  was  refolved  to  fupport  his 
digpitjr  with  the  lame  violence  with  which 
it  was  acquiredft  Regardlefs  of  the  fenate 
or  the  people's  approbation^  he  feemed  to 
claim  the  crown  by  an  hereditary  right,  and 
reeled  the  late  king's  body  inhun^atiori,  under 
pretei^ce  of  his  being  aii  ufurpen  All  the  good 
part  of  mankind,,  however,  looked  upon  his  ac^ 
ceffion  with  deteftatbn  and  horror^  and  this  aft 
of  inefficent  cruelty  only  ferved  to  confirm 
their  hatred*  Confcious  of  this,  he  ordered  all 
fuch  as  he  fufpefted  to  have  been  attached  to 
Servius^  to  be  put  to  death  ;  and,  fearing  the 
natural  confequences  of  his  tyranny,  ehcreafed 
the  guard  round  his  |)erfoh« 

His  chief  policy  feems  to  haVe  beeii  to  keep 
the  people  always  employed  either  in  wars  or 
public  works,  by  which  means  he  divercdd 
their  attention  from  his  unlawful  method  of 
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coming  to  the  crown.  With  this  view,  he 
firft  marched  againft  the  Sabines,  who  refufed 
to  pay  him  obedience,  and  foon  reduced  them 
to  fubmiiiion.  He  next  began  a  war  with 
the  Volfci,  which  continued  for  fome  ages 
after,  and  from  thefe  he  took  Suefla  Pomctia, 
a  confiderable  town  about  twenty-fix  miles 
caft  of  Rome. .  The  city  of  the  Gabii  gave 
him  much  more  trouble ;  for  having  attempted 
*with  fome  lofs,  to  befiege  it,,  he  was  obliged 
to  dired  his  eflPotts  by  ftrat^gem,  contrary  to 
the  ufual  praftice  of  the  Romans.  He  cauled 
his  ion  Soctus  to  cbuhterfeit  delertion,  upon 
pretence  of  barbarous  ofage,  and  to  feek  re- 
'  fuge  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  place* 
There,  by  artful  complaints  and  ftudied  ht- 
mentations,  Jie  lb  prevailed  upon  the  pity  of 
the  people,  as  to  be  chofcn  their  governor, 
and  foon  after  general  of  their  army.  He  at 
firft,  in  every  engagement,  appeared  (uccesfiil, 
till,  at  length,  finding  hi mfelf  entirely  poiKr(!td 
of  the  confidence  of  the  ftate,  he  fcnt'a  trufty 
meflcnger  to  his  father  for  inftruftions.  Tarquin 
made  no  other  anfwer,  than  by  takmg  the 
meflenger  into  the  garden,  where  he  cut  down 
before  him  the  talleft  poppies.  Sextus  readily 
underftood  the  meaning  of  this  reply,  and,  one 
by  one,  found  means  of  deftroyin^  or  removing 
the  principal  men  of  the  city,  ftill  taking  care 
to  confifcate  their  effeds  among  the  "people. 
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.The  .diaro)5  of  this  4ivklcod  kept  the  giddy 
populace  bUnd  to  their  approaching  ruin,  till 
Acf  fbttiid  them&lves,  at  laft,  without  coun- 
icHocs  QDt  head;  and  in  the  end,  fell  under 
the  power  of  Tarquin,  without  even  ftriking  a 
blow.  After  this,  he  made  a  league  with  the 
JEqutf  and  reeoewed  that  with  the  £trurians. 

But  whtte  he  W9s  engaged  in  wars  abroad, 
lie  took  care  not  to  fufier  the  people  to  con- 
tinue in  idleoefs  at  jiooie.  Hq  undertook  to 
feaild  the  Capkol,  the  foundation  of  which  had 
been  laid  in  a  fornner  reign,  and  an  ^xtraor- 
dinary  event  contributed  to  haften  the  execu* 
don  of  his  defign.  A  woman,  in  ftrange  attire, 
made  her  appeanmce  at  Rome,  and  came  to 
the  king,  ofinring  to  (ell  nine  books,  which 
(he  (aid  were  of  her  own  compofing.  Not 
knowing  the  abilities  of  the  feller,  or  that  ibe 
was,  in  fad,  one  of  the  celebrated  fybils,  whofe 
prophecies  were  never  found  to  fail,  Tarquin 
refttfed  to  buy  them.  Upon  this  (he  departed, 
and  burning  three  of  her  books,  returned  again, 
r  demanding  the  fame  price  for  the  fix  remain- 
tog.  Being  once  more  defpifed  aa  an  impoftor, 
ihe  again  departed  i  and  burning  three  more, 
file  returned  with  thofe  remaining,  ftill  afking 
die  tunc  price  as  at  firft.  Tarquin,  furprized 
at  the  inconfiftency  of  her  behaviour,  confulted 
die  augurs,  to  advife  him  what  to  do.  Thefe. 
mmsh  blamed  him  for  not  buying  the  nine,  and 
£  a  tb^ 
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tetnmanded  him  to  buy  the  three  retnainiiig^ 
at  whatfoevcr  price  they  were  to  be  had.    The 
woman*  lays  the  hiftorian,  after  thu3  fellifig  and 
delivering  the  three  prophetic  volumes,  and 
advifing  him  to  have  a  fpecial  attention  to  what 
they  coouuned,  vanifiied  from  before  htm,  and 
w«i  never  feen   after.      Upon  this  he  chole 
proper  peribns  to  keep  them,  who,  though 
but  two  at  firft,  were  afterwaids  cncreafed  to 
nftecii»  under  the  name  of   quindecemviri. 
They  were  put  into  a  ftone  cheft,  and  a  vault  in 
the  newly*de(igned  building  vras  thought  the 
propereft  place  to  lodge  them  in  fiifcty  ;  fo  that 
the  work  went  on  with  great  vigour ;  and  as 
omens  and  prodigies  were  frequent  in  this  igno* 
rant  age,  in  digging  the  foundations,  a  man's 
head,  named  Tolus,  was  found,  which,  thoc^h 
he  was  many  years  dead,  (till  bled  afrelh,  as  if 
he  had  been  but  newly  flain.     This  gave  the 
building  the  name  of  capitol  (Caput  Toli).    It 
was  two  hundred  feet  long,  two  hundred  high« 
and  almoft  as  many  broad,  dedicated  to  Ju- 
piter in  chief,  but  containing  two  temples  more, 
under  the  fame  roof,  dedicated  to  Juno  and 
Minerva.    A  ftrufture  fo  magnificent,  was,  in 
fome  mcafure,  an  indication  of  the  encreafe  of 
arts  in  Rome,  not  lefs  than  of  piety  in  the  people. 
But  the  time  now  began  to  approach,   in 
which  the  people  were  to  be  freed  from  a 
tyrant,  who,  day  after  a  day,  made  new  vi£Ums 
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«moDg  them.    Having  been  now  for  four  ye«s 
together  employed   in  building  die  Capitolt 
th^  began,  at  laft^  to  wiih  for  fomethiig  new 
to  engage  them  ^  wherefore  Tarquin,  to  facisfy 
their  wi(hes,  proclaimed  war  againft  the  Rutolit 
upon  a  frivolous  pretence  of  their  having  eft* 
tertained  Ibme  malefaftors  whom  he  had.  ba- 
niflied,  and  invefted  their  chief  city  Ardea, 
which  lay  about  fixteen  miles  from  Ronie* 
While  the  army  was  encamped  before  this 
place,  the  king's  fon  Scxciis,  with  Cottatbust 
a  noble  Roman,  and  hait  others,  (at  iq  a  tent 
^drinking  together :  the  difcourfe  {mfipenrng  to 
turn  upon  the  beauty  and  virtte  of  their  wives, 
each  man  praifing  his  own,  Collatinoa  offered . 
W  decide  the  difpute,  by  putting  it  to  an  imr 
mediate  trial,  whofe  wife  ihould  be  f<H]nd  pof- 
ic0edof  the  greateft  beauty,  and  mod  leduloufly 
a[iployed,  at  that  very  hour     Being  heated 
with  wine,  the  propofal  was  reliflied  by  the 
whole  company;  and  taking  ixxfe  without 
jdelay,  they  pofted  to  Rome,  though  the  night 
wa3  alntady  pretty  far  advanced.     There  they 
foimd  J^ucretia»  the  wife  of  CoUatinus,  not 
like  thfc;  other  women  of  her  age,  fpending  i,hc 
time  in  e^ie  and  luxury,  but  fpinnii^  in  the 
Hiidft  of  her  mak}s,  and  chearfuUy  portioning 
put  their  taiks.    Her  modt^ft  beauty,  aod  the 
eafy  reception  Ihe  gave  her  hufband  and  his 
friends^  fo  charmed  them  all,  that  they  unani^ 
E  3  mowfly 
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moufly  gave  her  the  preference ;  «d  SeMM 
was  fo  much  inflamed,  tliat  nothing  but  enjoy- 
•   ment  tould  fatisfy  his  pafllion. 

For  that  purpofe  he  went  from  the  ctmp  to 
vifit  her  privately  a  few  days  after,  and  received 
the  fame  kind  reception  which  he  had  met  with 
before.  '  As  his  intentions  were  not  fufpefted, 
Lucretia  (ate  with  him  at  iupper,  and  ordered 
a  chamber  td  be  got  ready  for  him  in  the  houfe. 
Midnight  was  the  time  in  which  this  ruffian 
thought  i(  fafeft  to  put  his  defigns  in  execution. 
Having  found  means  to  convey  himfelf  i<ito 
her  chamber,  be  approached  her  bed-fide  with 
a  drawn  fword,  and  rudely  laying  hb  hand 
upon  her  bofom,  threatened  her  with  iniUnc 
death  if  flitt  offered  to  refift  his  palGon*  Lu- 
cretia atfrtghted  out  of  her  fleep,  and  leeing 
death  fo  near,  was  yet  inexorable  to  his  defire, 
till  being  told,  that,  if  flie  would  not  yield,  he 
moAd  firft  kill  her, and  then  Ityinghisownilavt 
alfo  dead  by  her  fide,  he  would  report,  that  he 
had  found  and  killed  them  both,  in  the  a6t  of 
adultery.  The  terror  of  infamy  atchieved  what 
that  of  death  could  not  obtain ;  (he  confented 
CC'his  defire,  and  the  next  morning  he  returned  « 
to  the  camp,  exulting  in  his  brutal  viAory.  In 
the  mean  time,  Lucretia,  detefting  the  ligfn^ 
and  relblving  not  to  pardon  herfelf  for  tfab 
crime  of  another,  lent  for. her  hufband  CoIU- 
tinus,  and  for  Spurius,  her  father^  to  come  to 
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hcr»  as  an  indelible  difgrace  had  befallen  the 
family.  Theft  itiftantly  obeyed  the  fummons, 
bringing  with  them  Valerius,  a  kinfman  of  her 
father's^  and  Junius  Brutus,  a  reputed  idcot, 
whole  father  Tarquin  had  fnurdered,  and  who 
had  accidentally  met  the  meflenger  by  the  way. 
Their  arrival  only  ferved  to  encreafe  Lucretia*s 
poignant  anguifh  i  they  found  her  in  a  ftate  of* 
ftcadfaft  dcfperation,  and'  vainly  attempted  to 
give  her  relief  "  No  (faid  (he)  never  ihall  I 
**  find  any  thing  worth  living  for  in  this  life,  ^  ^ 
**  after  having  loft  thy  honour.  You  fee,  my 
"  CoUatinus,  a  polluted  wretch  before  you;one 
**  whofe  perfon  has  b^en  the  fpoil'of  another, 
"but  whofe  afFeftions  were  never  eftranged 
**  from  you.  Sextq^;  under  the  pretended 
**  veil  of  friendlhip,  has  this  night  forced  from 
"  me  that  treafure,  which  death  only  can  re- 
**  ftore ;  but  if  you  have  the  hearts  of  men, 
"  remember  to  avenge  my  caufe,  and  let  pof- 
**  terity  know,  that  (hf  who  has  loft  her  virtue, ' 
"  hath  only  death  for  her  beft  confolation/*  So 
faying,  flie  drew  a  poignard  from  beneath  her 
robe,  and  inftantly  plunging  it  in  her  bofbm, 
expired  without  a  groan.  The  whole  company 
remained  for  fome  time  fixed  in  forrow,  pity  and 
indignation  y  Spurius  and  Cbllatinus,  at  length, 
gave  a  vent  to  their  grief  in  tears  ;  but  Brutus 
drawing  the  poignard  reeking  from  Lucretia's 
wound,  and  lifting  it  up  towards  Heaven, 
E  4  "Be 
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M  IJc  witnefi,  yc  Gods,*'  he  tried,  "  that  fix)in 
^^  this  moment  |  pro^wn  myfelf  the  avenger  of 
*  ^^  the  ch«(te  L^creti^'s  cwfe :  from  this  mo^ 
^  ment  I  profeis  myfelf  the  enemy  of  Tarcjuiot 
^*  an4  his  luftf ul  houfe :  from  henceforth  (hall 
^  this  life,  while  Ijfe  continues,  be  employed 
^f  In  oppqfipon  |q  tyranny*  and  for  the  happi- 
f  •  nefs  and  freedom  of  my  much  loye^I  country.'' 
A  new  amazemept  feized  the  hearers,  to  find 
|um,  whom  they  had  herepfore  (rgnfider^  as 
an  |deot,  now  appa(ring  iq  hb  real  chara6^er, 
the  friefid  of  juilice,  and  of  Rome.  He  told 
them,that  tears  and  lampntatipns  yrere  unmanly, 
when  vengeance  called  fo  loud}  ^^d  deliver- 
ing the  poignard  to  the  reft,  impofed  the  fame 
oath  upon  them^  yf\^^^  ^^  !^^f^^  ^M  j^^ 
jaken.  ' 

Junius  Brutus  was  the  Ion  of  Marcus  Junius, 
a  noble  Roman,  who  was  married  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Tarquinius  Prifc^s,  and  for  that  reafon, 
through  a  motive  of  jealoufy,  was, put  to  death 
by  Tarquin  the  Proud.  This  Junius  Brutus^ 
had  received  an  excellent  education  from  his 
father,  and  had,  from  nature,  ftrong  fenfe,  and 
an  inflexible  attachment  to  virtue-,  but  perceiv- 
ing chat  Tarquin  had  privily  murdered  his  fa- 
ther and  his  e)de(^  brother,  he  counterfeited 
|)imfelf  a  fool,  in  ord^r  to  efcape  the  fame 
danger,  and  thence  obtained  the  furname  of 
Brutus.  Tarquin  thinking  his  folly  real,  dc- 
""     '  fpifejl 
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fpifed  the  man  i  and  having  poflefled  himfelf  of 
his  cftate,  kept  him  as  an  ideot  in  his  houie^ 
merely  with  a  view  of  making  fport  for  his  « 
children.  It  happened  in  a  time  of  threatened 
danger,  that  Brutus  was  fent  with  Tarquin'a 
two  fons,  to  confulc  the  oracle^  upon  the  mer 
thods  expedient  to  avert  the  calamity.  Th(» 
ions  were  pleafed  with  his  company,  and  laugh- 
ed to  fee  him  offer  his  ftaff  at  the  Ihrine  of 
Apollo ;  which,  however,  was  a  much  more 
valuable  prelent  to  the  god,  than  theirs,  as  i^ 
had  been  made  hollow,  and  then  filled  with 
gold.  The  young  men,  after  executing  their 
father's  commands,  next  enquired  of  the 
oracle,  which  of  them  fhould  be  king  of 
Rome ;  to  which  it  was  anfwered,  that  he  who 
fhould  flrft  kifs  his  mother,  fliould  gain  the 
kingdom.  In  confequence  of  this,  they  both 
rcfolved  to  kiis  th^ir  mother  at  the  fame  time, 
and  thus  reign  together.  Brutus,  however,  who 
dived  into  the  real  meaning  of  the  oracle,  as 
foon  as  they  were  arrived  in  Italy,  pretended 
accidentally  to  fall  down,  and  kiffing  the  earth, 
iaiuted  her,  whom  he  confidered  as  the  general 
parent  of  all.  From  that  time,  he  conceived 
hopes  of  being  the  deliverer  of  his  country^ 
and  chafing  the  tyrant  Tarquin  and  his  whole 
family  from  Rome. 

Brutus  having  now  the  faireft  opportunity 
^f  ridding  his  country  of  a  tyrant,  that  had 
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long  haraffird  it  with  impunity,  proQurcd  wilb 
all  expedition  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be 
(hut,  till  fuch  time  as  the  people  (hould  be 
afiembled,  .and  a  public  decree  for  Tarquin'a 
banilhment  obtained.  Accordinglyt  he  caufed 
Lucrctia's  dead  body  to  be  brought  out  to 
view,  and  ezpofed  in  the  puhUc  forum  %  while 
the  citizens,  who  ran  tumukuouQy  from  all 
quarters  to  fee  it,  were  at  firft  imprefled  with 
pity,  which  loon  after  was  changed  into  rage 
and  ungovernable  fury.  This  was  the  difpofi- 
tion  which  he  had  fo  often  longed  for  in  vain. 
Now  therefore  eoflaming  their  ardour  by  a 
difplay  of  the  horrid  (ranfa^ion,  and  ftill  more 
by  the  glorious  hopes  of  future  freedonn  he 
obtained  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  that  Tarquin 
and  his  family  Ihould  be  for  ever  baniflied 
from  Romcp  and  that  it  ihould  be  capital  for 
any  to  plead  for,  or  attempt  his  future  return. 
Tarquin,  in  the  mean  time,  having  heard  of 
thefe.commotsons,  flew  with  the  utmoft  ex- 
pedition to  Rome,  in  hopes  to  quell  and  punifh 
the  delinquents ;  but  finding  the  gates  fliut, 
and  the  walls  full  of  armed  nien,  he  prepared 
to  return,  filled  with  indignation,  to  the 
camp :  but  Brutus  had  taken  care  here  alfa 
to  prevent  him ;  for  expeditioufly  getting  to 
the  army  by  another  road,  he  acquainted  the 
ibldiers  with  whit  had  been  done  in  the  city, 
how  Lucrctia  was  abufed  and  fallen,  and  how 
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ilkt  fenate  and  peo]^  had  cfpOufed  her  quarrel. 
The  ikne  leiidments  of  h«iiBamty  which  had 
implied  the  ciffzens,  touched  the  army  aHb. 
They  agreed  te  ad  with  that  friends  at  home^ 
and  when  Tarquin  came  back,  they  refufed  to 
admir  hkn*  ll'hos  this  monarch,  who  had  iiotr 
Mgned  ttiveiky-five  years,  being  expelled  his 
kiAgdom,  went  co  €ake  refuge  #irh  his  family 
at  Ora,  a  little  city  of  Etruria.  tn  the  mean 
tinoe,  the  Roman  army  made  a  truce  with  the 
enemy,  and  Brutus  was  proclaimed,  deltTcr^ 
0f  the  people. 

Thus  ended  wkh  Tarquin  the  regal  ftate  of 
Rome,  after  it  had  continued  two  hundred  and 
ferty-fire  years,  and  fti}l  rofe  with  a  gradud; 
t]iough  flow  incrcafe.  Although,  at  the  time  of 
Tarquin's  expulfion,  the  territory  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  not  above  forty  miles  long,  and  thirty 
broad,  yet  their  government  was  poflefled  of 
that  vigour,  which  bodies  of  a  flow  growth  are 
generally  found  to  enjoy  ;  nor  were  they  at  any 
ticnp  mailers  of  greater  territory,  than  they  had 
forces  to  keep  in  obedience.  Few  hiftories  can 
fliew  a  fucccOion  of  kings,  replete  with  more 
virtue  and  moderation,  than  tbofe  who  §rft 
governed  in  Rome  ;  it  was  fnom  their  wife  in- 
iHtuttons,  that  the  people  feemed  to  acquire  all 
that  courage,  that  piety,  and  that  patriotifm, 
which  afterwards  operated  in  conquering  man- 
kind. Their  fubje£ts  might  have  been  pofleflM 
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of  aU  the  ruftk  fiereeoeis  of  the  tiaiet,  indeed^ 
^  bot  it  mull  have  been  owing  to  the  numaichs 
only,  that  their  very  enemies  reaped  the  benefit 
of  tl^ir  victories  ^  it  muft  have  been  the  gne- 
ral's  virtue  alone  that  could  prote&thofe  whom 
the  foldier's  valour  had  fubdued.  The  Grecian 
legiflators  had  the  Egyptians  to  imitate,  but 
the  Romans  were  placed  in  the  midft  of  nations 
£»  more  barbarous  than  themiclves,  and  all 
the  wifdom  of  their  monarchs  was  chiefly  of 
their  own  formation.  Hitherto,  however,  we 
only  fee  the  genius  of  the  nation  making  faint 
ifaru^les  to  get  firee  from  her  native  ferocity, 
obftruded  by  cuftom  at  home,  and  barbarous 
example  abroad ;  yet  ftill,  upon  p^rdcular  oc* 
cafions,  exerting  a  noblendls  of  mind;  ftill 
aiming  at  imagined  virpi;  ^  and  even  in  infancy 
majcftic, 

CHAP.        IX. 

iTroin  the  b^nUhment  of  Tarquin  to  the  appointoBCtt 
ofthe  6rft4idator, 

X7.  a       JL  H  E  r^al  power  being  ovmhrowm  a 
245*      form  of  government,  nominally  republican,  was 
fubftituted  in  its  room.    The  ienaie»  however, 
refervcd  by  far  the  greateft  (hare  of  the  autho- 
rity to  themfclves,  and  decorated  their  oivn 
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body  with  all  the  fpoib  of  depofed  monaichyi 
The  centuries  of  the  peq>le  pkofe  fram  among 
the  fiuiators^  inftead  of  a  king,  two  anngal  ma- 
giflrates,  whom  they  called  confuls,  with  power 
equal  to  that  of  the  regal,  and  with  the  iame 
privilege  and  the  fiime  enfigns  of  authority. 
Though  the  liberty  of  the  people  was  but 
▼ery  little  encreafed  by  this  inilitution,  yet  to 
it  Rome  afterwards,  in  a  great  meafure,  owed^ 
its  unequalled  grandeur.  In  the  life  of  a  king, 
there  are  many  periods  of  indolence  and  of 
pafljon,  that  ierve  to  divert  him  from  the  pub- 
lic good  \  but  in  a  commonwealth,  governed 
by  magiftrates  annually  chofen,  each  has  no 
dme  to  lofe ;  and,  to  attain  his  ambition,  all  his 
exertions  muft  be  within  the  yean  Hence  it 
m^  that  thofe  magiftrates  were  ever  perfuading 
to  fome  new  war,  and  pointing  out  firelh  enc* 
mies  every  day.  The  people,  thus  kept  in  con- 
tinual alarms,  attained  a  more  perfcd  knon^ 
ledg^  of  the  military  arts,  and  were  better  ena«> 
bkd  to  adopt  the  imi»Y>vement8  of  the  various 
nations  they  were  led  to  engage. 

Brutus,  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  and 
CoUadnus,  the  huiband  of  Lucretia,  were  choien 
firft  confuls  ia  Rome.  They  immediately  ne^vived 
iJie  laws  for  aflembling  the  people,  which  had 
been  difcondnued  during  the  late  tyrant's  reign  i 
but,  that  their  newly  acquired  liberty  ihould  be 
prevented  from  degenerating  into  lictntioufnefs, ' 
Z  jfcveral 
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feveral  oficers  relative  to  the  priefthood 
^>paintcd9  and  new  lacriiBces  ordained* 

This  new  republick,  however*  which  leemed 
fograteilil  to  the  people,  had  like  to  have 
been  dcftrofed  in  its  very  commeocenfient.  A 
party  was  formed  in  Rome  in  favour  of  Tar* 
quin.  Some  young  men  of  the  principal  fami- 
.  lies  in  the  ftate,  who  had  been  educated  about 
the  king,  and  bad  fhared  in  all  the  luxuries 
and  pleafures  of  the  coun,  undenool(  to  ro- 
eftablifh  monarchy.  They  were  difgufted  with 
the  gloomy  aufterity  of  a  republican  form  of 
government,  in  which  tbe  laws,  inBexiUe  and 
fevere,  made  no  diftinAions  of  binh,  or  for* 
time.  This  party  fecretly  encresfed  every  day  i 
and,  what  may  create  our  fucpriae,  the  ions  of 
Prutvs  hinofcM;  and  the  A<)MUii,  the  nephews 
v£  CoUatinus,  were  among  the  number.  Tar- 
quin,  who  was  iofbrmed  of  th^St  intrigues  in 
-1^  favour,  was  refolved  to  advance  them  by 
every  art  in  hi&  power^  i|nd  accordingly  lent 
anbafladors  irota  £truqa  to  Rome,  under  a 
pretence  of  reclaiming  the  crown,  and  demand- 
iyig  the  eficds  which  he  had  left  behind  him  ; 
but  in  reality,  wirii  a  defign  to  give  fpirit  to  his 
faAion,  and  to  draw  over  to  it  as  many  as  he 
could.  They  according^  went  on  with  focorls, 
holciing  their  private  oMetings  at  the  houfe  of 
one  of  the  confpirators,  and  abeady  the  reflDra* 
tion<rf  the  king  and  the  death  of  the  confiil8.JW«s 
I  refolved 
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idblvod  upon,  vhen  the  whole  confyiracy  was 
dilicavered*  A  Oave  wJio  had  accidentally  hid 
himfelf  in  the  room  where  the  confpifators 
<afed  CO  aflfeoiblc,  overheard  their  converfation^ 
and  laid  open  their  defigns  ta  the  copiuls,  who 
gaive  orders  to  have  the  coiifpiratbrs  fecurcd 
jmd  iirougfat  before  them»  ami  ^  among  thefe 
were  feen  the  fons  of  Brutus.  Few  fituatioas 
could  have  been  more  terribly  affe£ting  than 
this  of  z  father,  placed  as  a  judge  upon  the  life 
and  death  of  his  own  children;  impelled  by 
juftice  to  condemn^  and  by  nature  to  fparetb6|i«  -' 
The  young  men  accufed,  pleaded  'nothing  for 
theasfelves;  buo^  with  confcious  guik,  awaited 
their  fcntetice  in  filenoe  and  agony.  The  other 
judges,  who  were  prefent,  fclc  all  the  pai)gs  of 
iiatufe ;  ColUdous  wept,  and  Valerius  could  not 
feprefs  his  fendments  of  pity.  Brutus,  £doAe» 
immd  to  have  loft  all  the  foticaeis  of  humanity, 
and,  with  a  ftern  countenance  and  a  tone  of  Voifcc 
that  marked  his  gloomy  rcfolution,  demanded  of 
his  Ibns,  if  they  could  make  any  defence  to  the 
crimes  wkh  which  they  had  be^  charged.  This 
'denAitAd  he  made  three  feveral  times  i  but  re- 
49eiving  no  anfiver,  he,  at  length,  turned  hknfelf 
^otheeaeeucioner.  **Now,"  cried  he,  "it  is  your 
part  to  perform  the  reft.'*  Thus  faying,  he  again 
'  TCftmed  his  feat,  with  an  air  of  determined  ma-  . 
jefty ;  nor  could  all  the  ientiments  of  paternal 
|»ty,  nor  all  the  imploring  looks  of  the  people, 
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nor  yet  the  complaints  of  the  young  nacfi,  whtf 
were  preparing  fbr  execution,  alter  the  tenor  of 
his  refolution.  The  executioners  having  ftrif^ 
ped  them  naked,  and  then  whipped  them  with 
rods,  prefently  after  beheaded  them ;  Bnitos, 
a]l  the  time,  beholding  the  cruel  fpedacle  with 
a  fteady  look  and  unaltered  countenance,  while 
the  multitude  gazed  on  with  all  the  fenfatKMis 
of  pity,  terror  and  admiration* 

The  conftancy  of  Brutus,  during  the  execu* 
tion  of  his  two  Tons,  ferved  greatly  to  encreafe 
his  authority  in  Rome  %  but  the  lenity  of  his 
colleague  CoHatinus,  was  confidered  in  a  very 
difiercnt  light :  his  having  attempted  to  fave 
the  Vitellii,  his  nephews,  renderjrd  him  A|£> 
peAed  to  the  citizens ;  he  was  accordingly  de- 
pofed  from  the  confuUhip,  and  banifhed  Rome  i 
and  Valerius,  afterwards  fumamed  Publicola* 
from  his  regard  to  the  people,  was  elefied  con* 
ful  in  his  room. 

All  Tarquin*s  hopes  of  an  infurreSion  in  the 
city  in  his  favour  being  thus  overthrown,  he 
was  now  refolved  to  force  himfelf  upon  his 
fornner  throne  by  foreign  affiftance,  and  to  that 
end  prevailed  upon  the  Veians  to  affiit  him, 
and  with  a  confiderable  army  advanced  towards 
Rome. 
U.  C.  The  confuls  were  not  remiis  in  preparadona 
34^  to  oppoie  him.  Valerius  commanding  the  foot, 
and  Qrutus  being  appointed  to  head  the  cavalry* 
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went  out  CO  meet  him  on  the  Roman  borders. 
Aruns,  the  fon  of  Tarquin,  who  commanded 
the  cavalry  for  his  father,  feeing  Brutus  at  a 
diftance,  was  rcfolved,  by  one  great  attempt^ 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  day  before  the  en- 
gaging of  the  armies  5  wherefore  Jpurrihg  on 
his  horfe,  he  made  toward  him  with  ungovern- 
able fury.  Bl-utus,  who  perceived  his  approach^ 
(ingled  out  from  the  ranks  to  meet  him, 
and  both  met  with  fuch  rage,  that,  eager  only 
to  aflail,  and  thoughtlefs  of  defending,  they 
both  fell  dead  upon  the  field  together.  A 
bloody  battle  enfued,  with  equal  (laughter  on 
both  fides ;  but  the  Romans  remaining  in  pof« 
ieflion  of  the  field  of  battle,  claimed  the  vic- 
tory: in  confequence,  Valerius  returned  in 
triumph  to  Rome. 

Brutus  being  thus  removed  without  having 
compleated  his  year,  Valerius  continued  for 
fome  time  to  enjoy  the  dignity  without  a  col- 
league, which  excited  the  jealoufies  of  the 
people,  who  were  apprehenfive  that  he  had 
thoughts  of  afpiring  to  the  crown.  A  palace 
which  he  had  built  with  fome  magnificence, 
upon  an  eminence,  augmented  thefe  fufpicions; 
and  it  was  reported,  that  he  had  intentions  of 
converting  it  into  a  fortrefs,  in  order  to  awe 
the  city.  Valerius,  however,  foon  quieted  their 
fears,  by  ordering  his  palace  to  be  pulled  dov/n ; 
and,to  fhew  the  redticude  of  his  intentions,  made 
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fkvcral  laws,  abridging  the  power  of  the  fenate^ 
and  extending  that  of  the  people.  By  one,  he 
allowed  an  appesd  from  the  confuls  to  the 
people ;  by  another,  hr  made  it  death  for  any 
man  to  aflumc  the  office  of  magiftrate  without 
the  peoples'  confent  i  a  third  gave  power  to  any 
man  to  kiU  the  perlbn,  unheard,  who  affefted 
the  fupreme  power,  if  he  could  demonftratr 
the  crime.  He  alfa  appointed  queftors,  or 
treafurers,  who  were  to  have  the  managenienc- 
of  the  government's  money,  and  the  care  of 
accommodating  ambafiadors.  Still  more  to  inv 
gratiate  himfelf  with  the  public,  he  ordered  the 
rods  which  the  li£tors  carried,  to  be  feparated 
from  the  axes;  intimating  thereby,  that  the 
power  of  capitally  punifhing  lay  no  longer  in 
the  confuls,  but  the  people.  Having  thus  la- 
tisQed  their  fcruples,  he  chofe  Lucretius,  the 
father  of  Lucretia,  for  his  colleague  in  the  coa- 
fulfhip.  Dying  a  (hort  time  after,  he  was  fuc- 
*  cecdcd  by  Horatius ;  and  the  time  of  annua> 
eledion  coming  on  foon  after,  Valerius  waa 
cholen  a  fecond  time,  and  with  him  Lucretius*, 
who  numbered  the  people.  They  were  found 
to  amount  to  an  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pcifons,  befides  widows  and  orphans. 

In  the  m^an  time,  Tarquin,  no  way  intimt^ 
dated  by  his  misfortunes,  ftill  formed  alliances^ 
to  aflift  him  in  regaining  the  crown ;  and  pre^ 
vailed  upon  Porlenna,  one  of  the  kings  of  Etru* 
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fia^  to  efpoufc  his  caufe,  and  in  pcrfon  under* 
take  his  quarrel.  Thi3  prince,  equally  noted 
for  courage  and  condud,  marched  diredtly  to 
Rome,  with  a  Dumefous  anny^  and  laid  fiege  to 
the  city,  while  the  terror  of  his  name  and  his 
arms  filled  all  rtinks  of  people  with  difmay. 
The  fenate,  in  this  exigence,  did  all  that  pru- 
dcnce  couW  fuggeft,  both  to  quiet  the  fears, 
and  fatisfy  the  wants  of  the  people.  1  hey  or- 
dered, that  the  populace  (hould  pay  rto  taxes  to 
cbvftatx^  during  the  continuance  of  the  war;  al* 
kdging,  that  they  did  enough  in  educating 
children  to  ckfcnd  it.  StilJ  more,  they  purchafed 
corn  over  various  parts  of  Campania,  and  had 
it  brought  to  Rome,  to  be  diftributed  at  a  low 
price  to  the  people*  Thefe  indulgences  linked 
the  orders  of  the  ftate  fo  firmly  together,  that 
every  citizen  feemcd  rcfolved  to  defend  his 
country  to  the  laft,  and  favc  Rome,  or  expire 
in  its  ruins.  The  fiege,  however,  was  carried  on 
with  vigour :  a  furious  attack  was  made  upon 
the  place:  the  tWo  confuls  oppofcd  in  vain^ 
«id  were  carried  off  wounded  from  the  field  1 
while  the  Romans  flying  in  great  confternation, 
"Wm  purfued  by  the  enemy  to  the  bridge,  ovef 
which,  both  viftors  and  vartqui(hed  were  about 
to  ertttr  the'  dty  in  the  confufion.  All  now 
afipearcd  loft  and  over,  when  Horatius  Codes, 
^ho  bad  been  placed  there  as  ccntihel  to  defend 
it,  oppofed  himfeif  to  the  torrent  of  the  enemy, 
oad,  affiftcd  only  by  two  more,  for  fome  time 
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fuftained  the  whole  fury  of  the  aflault,  till  the 
bridge  was  broken  down  behind  him :  when  he 
found  the  communication  thus  cut  off,  plui^- 
ingwith  his  arms  into  the  torrent  of  the  Tyber^ 
he  fwam  back  vidtorious  to  his  fellow-foldiers, 
and  was  received  with  juft  applaufe. 

Stilly  howeveryPorfennawas  determined  upon 
caking  the  city ;  and,  though  five  hundred  of 
his  men  were  (lain  in  a  Tally  of  the  Romans, 
he  reduced  it  to  the  greateft  ftraights,  and  turn- 
ing  the  fiege  into  a  blockade,  refolved  to  take 
it  by  famine.  The  diftrefs  of  the  befieged  (bon 
began  to  be  infufferable,  and  all  things  feemed 
to  threaten  a  fpecdy  furrender,  when  another 
aft  of  fierce  bravery,  ftill  fuperior  to  that 
which  had  faved  the  city  before,  again  procured 
its  fafety  and  freedom. 

Mutius,  a  youth  of  undaunted  courage,  was 
refolved  to  rid  his  country  of  an  enemy,  that  fo 
forely  continued  to  opprefs  it ;  and  for  this 
purpofe,  difguifed  in  the  habit  of  an  Etrurian 
peafanty  entered  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  re* 
folving  to  die  or  to  kill  the  king*  With  this 
refolution  he  made  up  to  the  place  where  For* 
fenna  was  paying  his  troops,  with  a  fecretaiy 
by  his  fide  ^  but  miftaking  the  latter  for  the 
king,  he  ftabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and  was 
immediately  apprehended,  and  brought  back 
into  the  royal  prelence.  Upon  Porfenna's  de- 
manding who  he  was,  and  the  caufe  of  ib  heinous 
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an  aAion,  IMutius,  without  referve,  informed 
him  of  his  country  and  his  defign,  and  at  the 
iame  time  thrufting  his  right  hand  into  a  fire 
that  burnt  upon  an  altar  before  him,  "  You 
•*  fee,"  cried  he,  "  how  little  I  regard  the  fe- 
vcrcft  puniQiment  your  cruelty  can  inflift 
upon  me.  A  Roman  knows  not  only  how 
**  to  aft,  but  to  fufFcr :  I  am  not  the  only 
••  perfon  you  have  to  fear,  three  hundred  of 
"  the  Roman  youth,  like  me,  have  conlpired 
*'  your  deftruftion,  therefore,  prepare  for  their 
•'  attempts."  Porfenna,  amazed  at  fo  much  in- 
trepidity, had  too  noble  a  mind  not  to  ac* 
knowledge  merit  though  found  in  an  enemy; 
he,  therefore,  ordered  him  to  be  fafely  con- 
dudbed  back  to  Rome,  and  offered  the  befieg- 
ed  conditions  of  peace.  Thcfe  were  readily 
accepted  on  their  fide,  being  neither  hard  nor 
difgraceful,  except  that  twenty  hoftages  were 
demanded ;  ten  young  men,  and  as  many  vir- 
gins, of  the  beft  families  in  Rome.  But  even 
in  this  inftance  alfo,  as  if  the  gentler  fex 
'were  relblved  to  be  Iharers  in  the  defperate 
valour  of  the  times,  Clelia,  one  of  the  hof- 
tages,  efcaping  from  her  guards,  and  pointing 
out  the  way  to  the  reft  of  her  female  compa- 
nions, fwam  over  the  Tyber  on  horfeback, 
amidft  Ihowers  of  darts  from  the  enemy,  and 
prefented  hcrfclf  to  theconful.  This  magiftrate^ 
however,  fearing  the  confcquencesof  detaining 
F  3  her» 
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her,  had  her (cnc  back;  upon  which,  PorfeoM^ 
not  to  be  out^done  in  generoTicy,  not  only  gave 
her  liberty,  but  permitted  her  to  chuie  iych  of 
the  hoftages,  of  the  oppolite  fex,  as  Ihe  IhoMld 
think  fit  to  attend  her.  On  her  part,  (he,  with 
all  the  modefty  of  a  Roman  virgin,  choie  only 
fuch  as  were  under  fourteen,  alledging,  that 
their  tender  age  was  kaft  capable  of  fuilaining 
the  rigours  of  flavery. 

Little  remarkable  happened  afUr  thb  for 
about  five  years,  if  we  except  two  or  throe 
victories  obtained  over  the  Sabines,  who  were 
obliged  to  purchafe  a  peace,  and  over  whom 
the  confub  obtained  two  triumphs,  and  the 
(f^lrtM*^"  firft  ovation  that  had  been  feen  in  Rome, 
which  differed  from  a  triumph  in  thefe  refpefb* 
that  in  an  o  ation,  the  general  entered  the  city 
on  foot,  and  not,  as  in  the  other  cafe,  in  a  cha- 
riot ;  that  he  was  met  only  by  the  knights  and 
patricians,  and  not  by  the  fenators  in  their 
robes-,  that  his  dreis  was  lefs  magnificent,  and 
that  iiis  crown,  inftead  of  being  of  laurel,  was 
made  only  of  myrtle.  Pofthumius,  who  over* 
came  the  Sabines,  was  the  firft  who  was  de> 
creed  this  Icfier  kind  of  triumph,  becaufi:  his 
fucccfs  was  not  obtsuned  but  at  the  expence  of 
9  former  defeat.  Some  other  viftorics  followed, 
but  we  will  not  dwell  upon  the  recital:  thefe 
ffnall  ad  van«^ages,  which  though  they  contributed 
to  extend  the  empire,  would  be  at  preient  Vr 
tcnucd  ncu.icr  with  guriofuy  npr  inftruftioA. 
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Tarqain,  though  often  difaj^poiAtcd,  was 
Aill  unfubdued  and  imftiaken.  fiy  means  of 
his  fon^in-iaw  Manillas,  he  ftirred  up  the  La- 
tio8  to  efpoufe  his  intereft,  and  took  the  moft 
convenient  opportunity,  when  the  plebeians 
nd  fenators  were  divided  amongft  each  other» 
m  make  head  againft  Rome.  After  having 
united  twenty-four  towns  in  his  confederacy 
abroad,  he,  by  large  bribes,  found  means  to 
win  over  a  very  powerful  party  of  the  poorer 
felt  of  citizens  from  their  new  government, 
who  alfo  had  many  real  caules  of  difcontent  t<» 
difguft  them,  and  to  which  they  ipon  after 
gave  vent. 

The  Romans,  under  their  kings,  had  only  U.  c. 
cwo  ways  of  fubGfting,  by  agriculture  and  by  ^SS* 
piunder;  they  lived  either  by  labouring  their 
own  lands,  or  by  reaping  the  harvefts  which 
had  been  fown  by  their  enemies.  Soon,  how.- 
ever,  after  the  extindion  of  royalty,  the  fi> 
nators  and  patricians,  who  were  in  efied  fove<r 
reigns  of  the  country,  appropriated  to  them- 
felves  the  greateft  part  of  the  lands  which 
were  the  rights  of  cooqueft,  and  infcnfibly  ex- 
tended their  own  pofleflions  at  the  expence  of 
the  public.  In  vain  the  ibldier  fought  to  enlarge 
the  limits  of  the  dominions  of  Rome,  the  grea( 
came  in  and  flianed  the  fruit  of  his  labour, 
fhough  they  had  no  participation  in  the  danger. 
The  poverty  of  the  fold4er>  by  thefe  means, 
F  4.  obliged 
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obliged  him  to  borrow  money  upon  ufury ;  and, 
as  diac  was  exorbitant^  it  only  ferved  to  encreafe 
his  wretchcdnefs.  The  laws  alfo  of  Rome  per- 
mitted the  creditor  to  feize  the  perfon  of  the 
infolvent  debtor,  and  to  employ  him  as  a  (lave, 
ciU  the  debt  was  paid :  this  complication  of 
mifery  foon  excited  the  murmurs  of  the  poor, 
till,  from  entreaties,  they  proceeded  to  menaces. 
The  attempt  of  Tarquin  to  regain  the  crown, 
feemed  to  them  a  favourable  cohjundure  to  re- 
gain thofe  rights,  of  which  they  had  been  infen- 
Hbly  deprived.  When  the  confuls  therefore 
came  to  levy  men  in  order  to  oppofe  him,  to 
their  great  amazement,  all  the  poor,  and  all 
who  were  loaded  with  debt,  refufed  to  enlift, 
declaring  that  thofe  who  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  peace,  might  undergo  the  fatigues  of  war  \ 
but  that,  for  their  part,  they  were  wearied  with 
expofing  their  lives  for  nothing  v  or,  for  what 
was  (till  worfe,  for  mafters  who  undervalued 
their  labours,  and  only  rioted  upon  their  di* 
ftrefs.  They  acknowledged  no  city  nor  country^ 
they  faid,  which  would  not  give  them  protec- 
tion; and,  by  leaving  Rome,  they  only  left  be- 
hind them  their  miferies,  their  opprelifors,  and 
their  debts.  They  therefore  infifted,  that  their 
debts  (hould  be  cancelled  by  a  decree  of  the 
fcnate,  as  the  only  means  of  inducing  them  to 
the  (ield.  At  firft,  the  fenate  endeavoured  to 
gppeafe  the  populace  by  gentle  methods  s  bqt, 
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findihg  thefe  unfuccefsful,  they  entered  into  a 
ferious  confideration  upon  fo  important  an  af- 
fair.   There  were  fome  for  a  free  remiffion  of 
all  debts,  as  the  fafell  and  fecureft  method  at 
that  junfture.    Others  urged  the  dangerous 
conlequences  of  this  condefceniion,  advifingY 
that  only  fuch  ffaould  be  enlifted,  as  thought 
fit  to  give  in  their  names,  and  that  the  reft 
(hould  be  treated  with  contempt.     At  length, 
diey  came  to  a  rcfolution  to  put  off  the  impend- 
ing evil  by  delay,  and  to  publifh  an  order,  that 
no  debtor  fhould  be  molefted  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  wan    The  people,  however,  to 
whom  the  letiate  offered  this  fufpenfion  as  a 
favour,  refufed  it  with  acrimony  and  contempt. 
They  knew  that  this  was  only  putting  off  that 
^grievance  which  would  foon  fall  upon  them 
with  encreafed  feverity;  they  knew  that  the 
af^roach  of  the  enemy  had  extorted  from  the 
fenate  what  they  would  refume  when   their 
terrors  fhould  be  over,  and  they  ftill  perfifted 
in  their  demands.    The  number  of  the  male- 
contents  encreafed  every  hour ;  and  many  of 
the  people,  who  were  neither  poor  nor  involved 
in  debt,  entered  into  and  fhared  their  griefs, 
cither  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  the  reAitude  of 
their  demands,   or  from  the  natural  diflike 
which  all  men  have  to  their  fuperiors.    In  this 
exigence  therefore,  the  fenate,  who  faw  the 
commonwealth  upon  the  brink  of  ruin,  had 
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recourfe  to  an  expedient,  which,  though  fuc* 
cefsful  for  the  prcfent,  in  a  courfe  of  ages  was 
faul  to  the  republic  of  Rome.    The  conftds, 
finding  their  auchoricy  infufiicient,  offered  the 
{)eople  to  ele£t  a  temponi:y  magiftrate,  who 
ihouM  havt  abfblute  power,  not  only  over  att 
ranks  of  ftate,  but  even  oyer  the  laws  them- 
fdyes.    To  this,  the  plebeians,  who  held  the 
ienate  in  abhorrence,  readily  oonfented,  willing 
CO  give  up  their  own  power,  for  the  iake  €t 
abridgmg  that  of  their  fuperiors.    In  confe- 
quen(x  of  this,  Largius  was  created  tiie  firft 
Diftator  of  Rome,  for  fo  was  this  high  office 
sidled,  being  nominated  to  it  by  his  colleague 
in  the  confuUhip.  Thus  the  people,  who  could 
not  bear  to  hear  the  name  of  king  even  men- 
tioned, readily  fubmitted  to  a  magiftrate  pof- 
fefled  of  much  greater  power:  lb  much  do  the 
names  of  things  mtflead  us,  and  fo  little  is  any 
form  of  government  irkibme  to  people  when 
it  coincides  with  their  prejudices.  This  was  the 
firft  intermiflion  of  the  confular  power,  about 
ten  years  af itr  it  had  been  cftaUiflied^ 
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CHAP.      X. 

Tram  the  creation  of  the  firft  diflator,  to  the  elec* 
tion  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 

-L  ARGIUS,  bring  now  created  diaat»r,cn.  U-  O* 
ftcred  upon  his  office,  furrounded  with  his  lidors  zff* 
and  all  the  enfigns  of  ancient  royalty,  and  ieated 
upon  a  throQc  in  the  midft  of  the  people,  on 
dcred  the  levies  to  be  made,  in  the  manner  of 
the  kings  of  Rome.  The  populace  looked  with 
terror  upon  a  magiftrate  whom  they  had  ifw 
▼efted  with  uncontroulable  power,  and  peace- 
ably went  each  to  range^  hin:iielf  under  his  re^ 
fpe^ve  ftandard.  The  Latins  being  informed 
of  this  change  in  the  government  of  the  city, 
began  to  lofe  all  the  expeftations  which  they 
had  conceived  from  its  diviGons;  they  accord* 
ingty  thought  proper  to  liften  to  an  accommo-* 
dation,  which  was  propo&d  on  the  fide  of 
Rome,  and  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  betweea 
them  for  a  year.  Largius,  who  had  been  fenc 
10  oppofe  the  enemy,  returned  with  his  army 
CD  Roflie,  and  before  his  fix  months  were  out, 
(the  time  limited  for  this  office)  he  laid  down 
the  diftatorfliip,  with  the  reputation  of  having 
WffCllwl  U  with  b)ameleis  leaityt 
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le  fecmsy  that  the  year  enfuing  there  was 
oc^afion  for  another  diftator^  as  we  find  Poft- 
humius  invefted  with  that  office,  and  leading 
out  the  Romans  to  profecute  the  war  with 
the  Latins,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  truce 
between  them.  We  are  told,  that,  coming  up 
with  them  near  the  lake  Regillus,  he  gave  them 
a  complete  overthrow,  though  they  were  al- 
moft  douUe  his  number,  and  that  fcarce  a 
fourth  of  their  army  efcaped  alive  from  the 
field.  It  would  be  unimproving,  however,  and 
tedious,  to  give  the  particulars  of  the  engage* 
ments  of  this  warlike  people,  tn  the  infancy  of 
their  empire,  while  yet  they  feem  but  the  tu- 
multuary meetings  of  brave  butobftinate'men, 
whofe  valour  alone,  rather  than  conduft,  de* 
cidcd  the  fortune  of  the  day.  In  this  battle^ 
we  are  particularly  told^  that  the  dictator  caft 
one  of  the  enfigns  among  the  enemy,  to  incite 
his  men  to  a  bold  attempt  for  its  recovery : 
we  are  told  alfo,  that  the  bridles  were  ordered 
to  be  uken  oflf  the  horfes,  that  they  might 
charge  with  greater  fury.  Generals  who  coukl 
give  fuch  direftions  might  have  been  bold 
men,  but  very  bad  commanders.  Neverthc- 
lefs,  they  fought  againft  an  enemy  more  ign<K 
rant  than  themfelves,  fo  that  the  Latins  ac- 
Jcnowlcdging  their  fuperiority,  implored  a  truce 
once  more,  and  the  didator,  after  a  triumph, 
laid  down  his  authority. 
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The  foldiers  having  now  once  more  returned 
from  the  field  in  triumph,  had  fome  reafon  to 
cxpe£l  a  remiflion  of  their  debts,  and  to  enjoy 
diat  fafety  for  themfelves,  which  they  had  pro- 
cured for  the  public.  However,  contrary  to 
their  hopes,  the  courts  of  juftice  were  opened 
againftthem,  and  the  profecution  of  creditors 
revived  with  more  than  former  acrimony.  This 
began  to  excite  frefh  murmurs,  and  the  ienate, 
who  were  Icnfible  of  them,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared, chofe  Appius  Claudius,  a  man  of  auftere 
manners,  a  llrift  obferver  of  the  laws,  and  o£ 
unlbaken  intrepidity,  for  one  of  the  confuls 
the  year  enfuing  :  but,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
temper  his  feverity,  they  gave  him  for  a  col- 
league Servilius,  a  man  of  an  humane,  and 
gentle  difpofition,  and  as  much  beloved  by  the 
populace,  as  Appius  was  hateful  to  them.  When 
the  complaints  of  the  people  therefore  came  to 
be  deliberated  upon,  theie  two  magiftrates,  as 
it  may  be  fuppofed,  were  intirely  of  oppofite 
opinions.  Servilius,  commiferating  the  diftrcfles 
of  the  poor,  was  for  abolifhing  all  debts,  or 
at  leaft  for  diminifhing  the  intereft  upon  them, 
Appius,  on  the  other  hand,  with  his  natural  fe- 
verity, infifted  that  the  laws  of  his  country 
ihould  be  inviolably  obferved,  and  that  lighten- 
ing the  load  from  thofe  who  owed  money,  was 
but  throwing  it  upon  thofe  to  whom  it  was  due. 
That  it  would  be  encouraging  the  extravagant 
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and  the  idk^  at  the  expcnce  of  the  induftriottt 
and  the  fragpd,  and  that  everjr  new  compliance 
from  the  fenate,  would  but  increaie  the  infi^nt 
demands  cif  the  people.    ' 

The  populace  being  apprized  of  the  difieient 
opinioos  of  their  confuls  concerning  their  com- 
plaints,  loaded  Servilius  with  eveiy  mark  o^ 
gratitude^  while  the7  every  where  purfued  Ap* 
pius  with  threats  and  imprecations.  They  now^ 
ibertfore,  began  to  affemble  afrefli,  to  hold  fe^ 
cret  cabals  by  nighty  and  to  meditate  fome  new 
revdution^  when  an  unlooked  for  fpedacle  o^ 
diftreft  routed  all  their  paflions,  and  at  once 
£mned  their  kindled  refentment  into  flame. 

A  Roman  foldier,  who  feemed  in  age,  came 
to  take  refuge  in  the  midft  of  the  people,  loaden 
with  chains,  yet  (hewing  in  his  air  the  marks 
cf  better  days :  he  was  covered  with  rags )  his 
face  was  pale  and  wafted  with  famine;  his  beaid^ 
which  was  long  and  neglected,  and  his  hahr  in 
wild  diforder,  rendered  his  appearance  ftill  more 
ghaftly.  He  was  known,  however,  to  be  a  gal* 
lant  man  who  had  often  been  valiant  m  the 
field;  he  (hewed  the  (bu*s  which  he  had  recdved 
in  battle,  and  the  marks  of  recent  ftripes  whidi 
ftill  continued  bleeding.  The  compaffion  of  tht 
tnukitude  was  excited  at  thb  fpcAade,  buC 
much  more  when  he  told  them  his  (tory.  Having 
borne  arms  in  the  laft  war  againft  the  Sabioes, 
bis  little  patrimony  was  not  only  negkfted  but 
a.  the 
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the  enemy  had  plundered  his  fubftance,  and  kt 
his  houfe  on  fire.  He  was  thus  forced  for  fubfift- 
enceto  contra6t  debts,  and  then  obhged  to  leil 
his  inheritance  to  difcharge  them;  but  a  part 
ftill  remaining  unpaiid»  his  unfeeling  creditor 
had  dr^ged  him  to  prifon,  where  he  was  not 
only  loaded  with  chains,  but  torn  with  the 
whips  of  the  executioner,  who  was  ordered  to 
torment  him.    This  account,  and  his  wounds^ 
which  were  ftill  fre(h,  produced  an.  inftanta-' 
oeous  uproar  among  the  people  :  they  flew  to 
take  revenge  not  only  on  the  delinquent,  bat 
on  die  general  body  of  their  oppreflbrs.  Appius 
had  the  fortune  to  find  fafety  by  flight.     Ser« 
▼ilius,  laying  afide  the  marks  of  confular  power^ 
threw  bimfelf  into  the  midft  of  the  tumult, 
entreated,  flattered,  commanded  them  to  pati- 
ence ;  engaged  to  have  their  wrongs  redrefled. 
by  the  fcnate;  promifedthat  he,  himfcif  would 
warmly  fupport  their  caufe ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  convince  them  of  his  good  intentions!; 
made  proclamation,  thai  no  citizen  fliould  be 
arretted  for  debt,  until  the  fenate  fliould  iflTue 
further  diredions. 

The  remonih-ances  of  Sefvilius,for  dris  time, 
iervtd,  in  fome  meafurc,  to  appcafe  their  mur- 
murs }  and  the  fenate  was  going  to  begin  their 
deliberadons,  when  word  was  brought,  that  an 
army  vf  VoUcians  was  marching  direftly  to^ 
wards  Rome.    This  was  an  event  which  the 
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people  had  wiflied  with  the  moftardent  expedi- 
tion ;  and  they  now  reiblved  to  let  the  nobles 
fee,  how  little  the  power  of  the  rich  avails, 
when  unfupported  by  the  ftrength  of  the  multi- 
tude.  Accordingly,  when  the  levy  came  to  be 
made,  they  unanimoully  refufed  to  enlift, 
while  thofe  who  had  been  imprifoned  for  debt» 
Ihewing  their  chains,  alked  with  an  infulting 
fmile,  whether  thefe  were  the  weapons  with 
which  they  were  to  face  the  enemy. 

Rome,  in  this  ftate  of  anarchy  within,  and 
of  threatened  invaTion  from  without,  was  upon 
the  brink  of  ruin,  when  Servilius,  who,  as 
conful,  was  to  command  the  army,  once  more 
renewed  his  entreaties  with  the  people,  not  to 
delert  him  in  this  exigence.  To  (both  them 
Itill  more,  he  iflued  a  new  edidt,  that  no  citizen 
ihould  be  imprifoned  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war;  and  aflured  them,  that,  upon  their  re* 
turn,  they  (hould  have  plenary  redrels.  By 
thefe  promifes,  as  well  as  by  the  aSedtion  which 
the  people  had  to  his  perfon,  he  once  more  pre- 
vailed. The  citizens  came  in  crowds  to  enrol 
ihemfclves  under  his  command  ;  he  led  them 
to  meet  the  enemy,  and  gained  a  compleat  vic- 
tory. But  of  all  thofe  who  Ihcwed  their  coo- 
rage  in  the  engagement,  the  debtors  and  for* 
mer  malecontents  were  the  nx)ll  confpicuous. 
Servilius,  to  recompence  their  bravery,  gave 
them  the  plunder  of  the  enemies  camp,  without 
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rcferving,  as  was  ufual,  any  part  of  it  for  the 
trcafury ;  and  this  perhaps  was  the  caufe  which 
induced  the  fenate  upon  his  return  to  refufe  hini 
die  honours  of  a  triumph. 

Kg  fooncr  were  the  terrors  of  the  enemy  re- 
moiled,  but  the  former  cruelties  began  afrefh. 
Appius,  ftill  fierce  and  uncomplying,  again  au- 
thorized the  creditors  to  renew  their  rights,  and 
the  debtors  were  dragged  to  prilbn,  and  in- 
fulted  as  before.  In  vain  did  they  implore  the 
afliftance  of  Servilius,  who,  gentle  and  waver- 
ing, deputed  too  much  of  his  power  to  Ap- 
pius.  In  vain  did  they  claim  the  promifes  made 
them  by  the  fenate ;  for,  that  body,  deaf  to  their 
cries,  faw  debtors  purfued,  even  into  the  Fo- 
rum, by  their  mercilefsmafters;  and  prevented 
only  by  the  multitude  frbm  being  hawled  to  pri- 
lbn. The  approach  of  an  enemy,  ftill  more  nu- 
merous than  that  which  had  been  lately  con- 
quered, retarded  the  acrimony  of  their  ven- 
geance. The  Sabines,  the  Equi,  and  the  Vol- 
fcians,  as  if  willing  to  fecond  the  views  of  the 
people,  again  made  a  fierce  irruption,  while  the 
citizens  refufed  to  touch  a  weapon,  till  rheir 
grievances  were  removed. 

Things  being  in  this  dangerous  fituation,  the 
fenate  was  obliged  to  have  recouffe  to  the  old 
method  of  redrcfs,  by  creating  a  dictator.  Ap- 
pius,  who  advifcd  the  meafure,  hpped  that  he 
himfelf  (hould  have  been  chofen  j  but  the  fenate. 
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fenfible  that  fo  much  power  in  the  hands  of  one 
fo  violent  in  the  ufe  of  that  which  he  pofTeiled, 
would  be  dangerous,  chofe  Marius  Valerius^  an 
ancient  fenator,  one  mild,  merciful,  much  loved 
by  the  people,  and  defcended  from  the  greac 
deliverer,  whofe  name  he  bore.  Valerius,  who 
fecretly  inclined  to  the  plebian  party,  chofe 
Quintus,  the  brother  of  their  great  idol,  Servi- 
lius,  for  his  mafterof  the  horfe,  and  aflfembling 
the  orders,  aflbred  them,  that  if  they  would 
follow  him  freely,  their  grievances  Ihould  not 
only  be  redrefTcd,  but  their  fortunes  advanced 
by  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy.  He  in  the  mean 
time  freed  them  from  any  immediate  profccu- 
tions  from  their  creditors,  and  commanded 
them  to  follow  him  to  the  field.  There  was 
ibmething  fo  abfolute  in  the  office  of  a  diftator^ 
and  it  was  fo  much  confidcred  by  the  people, 
that  they  not  only  dreaded  its  refentment,  but 
feemed  to  think  its  promifes  binding.  They 
therefore  enrolled  themfelves  at  his  order,  and 
marching  againft  the  enemy,  qtuckly  reduced 
them  to  obedience,  fuch  lands  as  had  been  taken 
from  them  being  divided  among  the  foldiers. 

Upon  his  return,  the  diftator  requefted  the 
.fenate  to  perform  what  he  had  fo  folcmnly 
pledged  his  word  to  obtain*,  but  Appius,  ftill 
obftinate,  refiiied  to  comply,  reproaching  him 
with  a  mean  condefcenfion  to  the  multitude, 
and  bringing  over  the  majority  of  the  (enate  to 
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his  opinion.  Valerius  therefore,  finding  he  wa3 
unable  to  contend  with  fo  powerful  a  body, 
laid  down  his  ofiice,  alledging  that  it  was  time 
for  an  old  man  of  feventy,  as  he  was,  lo  think 
rather  of  eafe  than  oppofition. 

The  people  were  now  inflamed  beyond  all 
bearing;  they  entered  into  private  confultations^ 
and  formed  a  plan  of  ieparating  themfelves 
from  matters,  whofe  promifcs  were  as  contemj^ 
rible,  as  their  tyranny  dreadful.  The  moft  vio- 
lent meafures  are  to  the  multitude  always*  xht 
moft  pleafing,  and  fome  had  even  the  boldnefi 
to  talk  of  killing  fuch  as  were  obnoxious.  The 
fenate  and  theconfuls,  well  knowing  the  efft&B 
of  their  fury  when  they  Ihould  be  diibanded, 
refolved  ftill  to  keep  them  in  the  field,  undei^ 
pretence,  that  the  enemy  was  yet  unfubdued 
and  preparing  for  new  invafions.  In  this  exi- 
gence the  foldiers  were  at  a  lofs  how  to  aft  ^ 
the  military  oath  which  they  had  taken  upon 
lifting,  forbade  their  laying  down  their  arms  ot 
forfaking  their  ftandards,  and  yet  their  recent 
injuries  rcftrained  them  from  taking  the  field* 
They  fteered  between  both  extremes;  they  re- 
folved to  quit  a  city  which  gave  them  no  flielter> 
and  to  form  a  new  eftablifhment  without  its 
limits.  They,  therefore,  removed  their  enfigns  \ 
changed  their  commanders ;  and,  under  the  con- 
duft  of  a  plebeian  named  Sicinius  Bellutus, 
4hcy  retired  to  a  mountain,  from  thence  called 
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the  Mons  Sacer,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  AsdOp 
wichin  about  three  miles  from  Rome. 

Upon  news  of  this  defection,  the  city  was 
filled  with  tumult  and  confternation ;  thofe  who 
wilhed  well  to  the  army  made  all  the  attempts 
they  could  to  fcale  the  walls  in  order  to  join  it» 
for  the  gates  were  fhut  by  the  fenate's  direc- 
tion. The  fathers,  who  bad  ions  among  the 
mutineers,  reproached  their  degeneracy  5  wives 
Umenied  the  abfence  of  their  huibands^  and  all 
apprehended  a  civil  war.  The  fenate  was  not 
leJs  agitated  than  the  refti  fomc  were  for  vie- 
lent  meal'w.res^  and  repelling  force  by  force ; 
others  were  of  opinion,  that  gentler  arts  were  to 
be  ufed,  and  that  even  a  viftory  over  fiich  ene- 
mies, would  be  worfe  than  a  defeat.  At  length, 
therefore,  it  was  refolved  to  fend  a  meflenger^ 
entreating  the  army  to  return  home  and  declare 
their  grievances,  promifmgat  the  fame  time,  an 
oblivion  of  all  that  hadpafled.  1  his  meflage, 
which  in  fa£k  was  premature  to  be  attended 
with  any  effeft,  was  treated  by  the  army  with 
diklain;  fo  that  the  fenate  were  now  to  begin- 
afrcfh  to  confider  of  the  proper  fteps  to  be 
taken,  and  whether  force  or  condefcenfion  was 
the  wifeft  courfe  to  purfue. 

Accordingly,  after  chufmg  new  confuls  (the* 
not  without  difliculty    as  none  at  (irft  would 
ofitr  for  the  office)  they  entered  upon  the  de- 
liberation, with  an  cameftncls  equal  to  the  im- 
portance 
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portancc  of  the   caufe.     Meneniiis   Agrippa, 
one  of  the  wifeft  and  bed  of  the  fenators,  was  • 
of  opinion,  that  the  people  were  to  be  com- 
plied with;  that  the  Roman  dominions  could 
neither   be    extended   nor  prefcrved    without  , 

them.   The  late  didator  Valerius  feconded  his 
opinion,  with  a  warmth  unufual  to  one  of  his 
advanced  age.     He  upbraided  the  fenate  with 
their  duplicity,  and  urged  the  neccflity  of  let- 
ting the  people  into  a  (hare  of  thofe  advantages 
which  the  rich  feemed  willing  to  engrofs.    Ap- 
pius,  on  the  other  hand,  ttill  adhering  to  his 
principles,  declaimed  with  great  force  againft 
making  the  fmalleft  conceflions  to  the  multi- 
tade.    He  obferved  that  if  they  granted  to  the 
people  when  enemies,  what  they  had  refufed 
them  when  friends,  it  would  be  an  argument  of 
their  fears  and  not  their  juftice.  That  the  young 
patricians  and  their  clients  were  ftill  able  to  dc^ 
fend  the  city,  even  though  its  ungrateful  inhabi"- 
tants  Ihould  think  fit  to  defert  it:  that  the  mul- 
titude never  knows  where  to  ftopin  its  demands, 
and  that  every  concelTion  would  be  only  pro- 
duftivc  of  frefli  claims  and  louder  importuni- 
ties. The  body  of  the  fenators,  to  whom  chiefly 
the  people  were  debtors,  only  wanted  the  fpe^ 
cioufnefs  of  fuch  irgumentS  to  cover  their  ava- 
rice; thofe  of  the  younger  fort  alfo,  who  were 
flattered  by  the  orator,  applauded  his  fpecch 
fvitb  indecent  zeal.  The  confuls  therefore,  who, 
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potwithftanding  this  Ihcw  of  a  debate,  faw  the 
neceffity  there  was  of  complying  with  the  people ; 
in  order  to  prevent  fuch  violent  meafures  as  the 
fenate  were  haftening  into,  for  that  day,  broke 
tip  the  aflembly ;  at  the  fame  time  intimating  to 
the  younger  part  of  the  fenators,  that,  if  they 
did  not  behave  with  more  moderation  for  .the 
future,  a  law  Ihould  be  preferred,  preventing 
all  under  a  ceruin  age,  from  being  admitted 
into  the  fenate. 

This  threat  did  not  want  its  eScA  at  their 
next  meeting,  where,  i^otwithftanding  the  (lead* 
fait  oppofition  of  Appius,  and  the  terrible  blow 
thatwas  about  to  be  given  to  the  fortunes  of  many 
of  the  members,  it  was  refolved  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  the  people,  and  to  make  them  fuch 
offers  as  (hould  induce  them  to  return.  Ten 
commillioners  were  accordingly  deputed,  at  the 
head  of  whom  were  Largius  and  Valerius,  who 
bad  been  di^tors,  and  Menenius  Agrippa, 
equally  loved  by  the  fenate  and  the  people.  The 
^ignity  and  the  popularity  of  thefe  ambafTadors 
procured  them  a  very  rcfpedtable  reception 
among  the  foldiers,  and  a  long  conference  fa»e- 
gan  between  them.  Largius  and  Valerius  em*^ 
ployed  all  their  oratory  on  the  one  hand  ^  while 
Sicinius  and  LuciusT  Junius^  who  were  the 
fpokefmen  of  the  foldiery,  aggravated  their  di(^ 
trefles,  with  all  that  mafculinc  eloquence  whicd 
is  the  child  of  nature.  The  conference  had  now 
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continued  for  a  long  time,  when  Menenius 
Agrippa,  who  had  been  originally  a  ple- 
beian himfelf,  a  fhrewd  man,  and  who,  tonfe- 
^uently^  knew  what  kind  of  eloquence  was  moft 
likely  to  pleafe  the  people,  addrelTed  them  with 
that  celebrated  fable,  which  is  fo  finely  told  us  by 
Livy.  "  In  times  of  old,  when  every  part  of  the 
body  could  think  for  itfclf,  and  each  had  a  fe- 
parate  will  of  its  own,  they  all,  with  commod 
conient,  refolved  to  revolt  againll  the  belly: 
they  knew  no  reafon,  they  faid,  why  they  fliould 
toil  from  morning  till  night  in  its  fervice,  while 
the  belly,  in  the  mean  time,  lay  at  its  eafe  in  / 
the  midft  of  them  all,  and  indolently  grew  fat 
upon  their  labours :  accordingly,  one  and  all, 
they  agreed  to  befriend  it  no  more.  The  feet 
vowed  they  would  carry  it  no  longer;  the  hands 
vowed  they  would  feed  it  no  longer^  and  the 
teeth  averred  they  would  not  chew  a  morfel  of 
meat,thoughttwcrcplaccdbetweenthem.  Thus 
reiblved,  they  all,  for  fome  time,  Ihewed  their 
fpirit,  and  kept  their  word  %  but  foon  they 
found,  that,  inftead  of  mortifying  the  belly  by 
thefe  means,  they  only  undid  themfelves ;  they 
languiflied  for  a  while,  and  perceived,  when  too 
late,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  belly,  that  they 
had  (trength  to  work  or  courage  to  mutiny." 

This  fable,  the  application  of  which  is  ob- 
vious, had  an  inftantaneous  effedt  upon  the  peo- 
plc«  They  unanimoufly  cried  out,  that  Agrippa 
G  4  fliould 
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(hould  lead  them  back  to  Rome ;  and  wero 
making  preparations  to  follow  him,  when  Luci- 
us Junius,  before-mentioned,  with-hcid  them  | 
^Hedging,  thnt,  though  they  were  gratefully  to 
acknowledge  the  kind  offers  of  the  fenate,  yet 
they  had  no  fafe-guard  for  the  future  againft 
their  rcfcntmcnt  j  that,  therefore,  it  was  neccf- 
^(ary  for  the  fecurity  of  the  people,  to  have  cer- 
tain officers  created  annually  from  among  them- 
felves,  who  fhould  haye  power  to  give  fuch  of 
them  as  fhould  be  injured,  redrefs,  and  plead 
^e  caufe  of  the  community. 

The  people,  who  arc  ever  of  opinion  with 
the  lad  fpeaker,  highly  applauded  this  propofal, 
which  yet  the  commiflioners  had  not  power  to 
comply  with  •,  they,  therefore,  fent  to  Rome  to 
take  the  inftrudions  of  the  fenate;  who,  wor. 
ried  with  divifions  among  themfelves,  and  har- 
rafTed  by  complaints  from  without^  were  rcfblv- 
^d  to  have  peace,  at  whatfoever  price  it  fhould 
be  ol^tained-,  accordingly,  as  if  with  one  voice, 
they  confented  to  the  creation  of  their  new 
officers,  who  were  called  Tribunes  of  the  People^ 
Appius  alone  protefting  with  vehemence  againft 
^hc  mcafure. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people  were  at  firfl  five 
*j/i  number,  though  afterwards  t|ie4r  body  was 
pncreafed  by  five  more.     They  were  always  an- 
nually elefted  by  the  people,  and  almoft  always 
from  their  body.    They  had  the  power  of  an- 
nulling 
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nulling  all  fuch  decrees  of  the  fenace,  as  they 
^onfidered  to  lean  hard  upon  the  people ;  and  to 
(hewtheir  rcadinefs  to  protcft  the  mcaneft,  their 
doors  ftood  open  night  and  day,  to  receive  their 
complaints.     They  at  firft  had  their  feats  placed 
before  the  doors  of  the  fenate-houfe,  and  being 
called  in  they  were  to  examine  every  decree, 
annulling  it  by  the  word  veto^   I  forbid  it ;  or 
confirming  it  by  figning  the  letter  T",  which 
gave  it  its  validity.     Their  perfons  were  to  be 
lacred  ;  and,  though  they  were  marked  out  by 
no^e  of  the  enfigns  of  office,  fuch  as  the  curule 
chair,  or  the  liftors  which  attended  upon  other 
magiftrates,  yet  their  power  was  greatly  fuperi- 
or,  haying  a  negative  vote  upon  all  decrees  of 
the  fenate.     They  were,  however,  to  have  no 
authority  without  the  walls  of  the  city  -,  and  it 
it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  be  abfcnt  from  it  a 
day  •,  but  what  ftill  moft  diminifhed  their  au- 
thority was,  that  any  one  of  their  number  could 
put  a  negative  upon  the  mcafures  of  the  reft ; 
and  this  was  afterwards  found  the  moft  artful 
method  of  oppofing  them;  for  one  gained  over 
to  the  fenate,  rendered  the  attempts  of  the  reft 
aSortive.   This  new  office,  therefore,  being  thus 
inftiturcd,  Sicinius,  Bcllutus,  Lucius  Junius, 
Caius  Licinius,  Albinus,  and  Icilius  Ruga  were 
the  firft  tribunes  chofen  by  the  fuffra^^es  ot  the 
people.      The  fenate  alfo  made  an  edi<5l  con- 
arming  the  abolition  of  debts:  and  now  all 
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things  being  adjufted  both  on  the  one  fide  and 
the  other,  the  people,  after  having  facrified  to 
the  Gods  of  the  mountain,  returned  back  once 
more  in  triumph  to  Rome. 


CHAP.      XL 

From  the  creation  of  the  tribunes  to  the  appointment 
of  the  decemviri. 


a6o  ^^  ^  ^^^^  hitherto  feen  the  people  ftruggiing 
againft  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  fenatr,  but 
we  now  begin  a  period,  in  which  the  fenate  are 
ftruggling  againft  the  encreafing  power  of  the 
peoples  a  period,  in  which  the  latter,  bq;inning 
to  feel  their  own  force,  and  being  put  mto  mo- 
tion, bear  down  all  before  them  with  irrefiftiUe 
violence.  The  firft  advantage  the  tribunes  ob- 
tamed,  was  a  permifllon  to  chule  from  among 
the  people,  two  annual  officers  as  affiftants  in 
the  fatigues  of  their  duty.  Theic  were  called 
aediles,  as  a  parr  of  their  bufineis  confiftcd  in 
taking  care  of  the  public  buildings,  aqueduAs 
and  fewers ;  and  likewife  in  determining  Iboie 
cauies,  that  had  hitherto  been  determinaUe  bjr 
the  confuls  only.  They  were  to  remark  thofe 
who  held  more  land  than  the  laws  allowed  them^ 
to  curb  all  public  immoralities,  and  aboliib 
nuiiances  i  to  providccom  and  oil  in  times  of 
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famine,  and  to  prevent  any  monopolies  that 
might  j)e  made  by  the  purchafers  of  thefe  com- 
modities. The  people  having  obtained  thefe 
privileges,  and  all  their  clamours  being  appeal 
cd,  now  marched  againft  the  VoUci  and  Antt* 
ates;  took  Corioli,  one  of  their  chief  cowDs ;  and 
foon  after  overthrew  the  enemy  with  greac 
daughter.  In  this  battle  Martius,  afterwarda 
fumamed  Coriolanus,  particularly  diftinguiflied 
himfelf. 

The  people  being  thus  rendered  more  turbu- 
lent by  the  condefcenOon  of  the  fenate,  and  by 
a  triumph  over  the  enemy,  had  ibon  after  freih 
opportunity  to  (hew  their  aptitude  to  clamour^ 
During  the  late  reparation,  all  tillage  had  been 
entirely  negleded,  and  a  famine  was  the  eonle- 
quence  the  enfuing  ieafon.  The  fenate  did  all 
that  lay  in  their  power  to  remedy  the  diftrefs  % 
but  the  people,  pinched  with  want,  and  willing 
to  throw  the  blame  on  any  but  themielves, 
aicribed  thewholeof  their  diftreis,  to  the  avarice 
e{  the  patricians ;  who  having  purchaled  up  all 
the  com,  as  was  alledged,  intended  to  indem- 
nify themielves  for  the  abolition  of  debts,  by 
lelling  it  out  to  great  advantage.  But  this  was 
not  all  they  were  charged  with.  The  fenate,  in 
Older  to  leflen  the  number  of  citizens  in  this 
rime  of  famine,  had  lent  many  of  them  to  Veli- 
tra,  acityof  theVoUcians,  that  had  lately  been 
much  depopulated  by  a  plague.  This  excited 
an  univerfal  clamour  among  the  people,  which 
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the  tribunes  took  care  to  encrcafe.  This  they 
fakl  was  only  an  artful  method  of  getting  rt  J  of 
ftich  citizens  as  were  obnoxious  to  the  nobles  i 
it  was  little  elfe  tiian  banifliing  the  braved  men 
of  the  ftate  without  an  offence ;  and  thus,  by 
weakenmg  the  ftrength  of  the  people,  to  en- 
creafe  their  own.  Thefc  reports  being  induftri- 
oufly  propagated,  an  aflembly  was  called,  in 
whi<!hthe  confuls  and  the  tribunes,  by  turns,  ha- 
rangued the  people,  A  conteft  managed  with 
fo  much  impetuofity  on  both  fides,  every  mo- 
ment grew  warmer :  the  confuls.infifted,  that 
the  tribunes  had  no  right  to  addrefs  the  aflem- 
bly-, the  tribunes,  on  the  other  hand,  aflcrted, 
that  their  office  was  facred,  and  that  they  ought 
to  fufferno  interruption  in  their  duty.  In  this 
the  people  unanimoufly  concurred  -,  for  what- 
ever their  leaders  thought  fit  to  propofc,  they 
were  ready  to  ratify:  a  law,  therefore,  was  made, 
that  no  man  fhould  dare  to  interrupt  the  tri- 
bunes while  they  fpoke  to  the  people  :  a  law 
which  greatly  encreafed  their  power,  as  now, 
from  taking  the  allembly's  inftruftions,  they 
were  authorized  to  direA  them. 

The  city,  after  this,  enjoyed  a  tranfient  calm  ; 
fome  of  the  people  retired  to  their  houfes  to 
fupport  famine  with  patience  and  refignation  % 
while  others  made  incurfions  upon  the  enemy^ 
and  returned  with  the  (poil.  But  abundance, 
ioon  after,  renewed  in  them  that  turbulence, 
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which  the  continuance  of  the  famine  had  ap- 
pcafed,  but  not  removed.  A  large  fleet  of  fhips 
laden  with  corn  from  Sicily  (a  great  part  of 
which  was  a  prefent  from  Gelon,  the  king  of 
that  country,  to  the  Romans,  and  the  reft  pur- 
chafed  by  the  fenate  with  the  public  money) 
raifed  their  fpirits  once  more,  and  enflamed  their 
eagcmcfs  for  diflenlion.  When  it  came  to  be 
debated  in  the  fenace,  in  what  manner  this  large 
fupply  (hould  be  diftributed,  violent  divifions 
aroic.  Some  were  for  letting  the  poorer  fort 
have  a  fufficient  quantity  for  nothing  ;  others 
were  for  felling  it  at  a  low  price,  and  thus  to  re- 
imburle  the  treafury-,  but  when  it  came  to  the 
turn  of  Coriolanus  to  fpeak,  he  infilled,  that 
no  part  of  itfhould  be  diftributed,  until  the  late 
infringements  which  the  people  had  made  upoa 
the  rights  of  the  fenate  fhould  be  reftified,  and 
until  the  commonwealth  was  red  uced  to  its  former 
regularity.  "  Why,'*  cried  he,  "  do  wc  bear  to 
"  fee  the  ftate divided  between  two  powers,  whofc 
"  diflentions  only  ferveto  harrafs  it  the  more? 
"  Can  we  tamely  bear  to  fee  tribunes  give  laws 
"  in  Rome,  and  rule  with  uncontrouled  power, 
"  when  we  could  not  ftoop  to  kings  ?  If  the 
"  faftious  and  turbulent  are  unwilling  to  live 
"  at  Rome,  let  them  retire  once  niorc  to  their 
•*  mountain  -,  it  is  better  not  to  govern,  if  wc 
"  muft  (hare  our  command  with  the  dregs  of 
^  the  people/*    A  fpecch  fo  inflamatory,  and 

a  meafurc 
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a  meafure  fo  violent^  rekindled  all  the  flames  of 
diflenfion.  The  multitude,  in  the  violence  of 
their  refentmcnt,  would  have  fallen  upon  the 
fenators  themfclves^  but  the  tribunes  reftrained 
their  fury,  and  only  pointed  it  upon  Coriolanus, 
whom  they  devoted  to  deftruftion.  Nevertheleis 
Coriolanus  ftill  remained  unlhaken -,  nature  had 
made  him  bold,  frugal,  and  inflexible  *,  and 
to  thefe  dilpofitions  he  added  the  acquired  vir- 
tues of  great  refpeA  for  the  laws,  great  know* 
ledge  of  war,  and  an  immoderate  love  for  his 
fellow  citizens,  or  rather  that  part  of  them 
whole  quarrel  he  efpoufed.  He  accordingly 
treated  the  fummons  of  the  tribunes,  to  appear 
before  them,  with  contempt  They,  therefore^ 
next  lent  their  xdiUs  to  apprehend  and  bring 
him  before  the  people;  but  a  party  of  the  young 
patridansgathered round  their  favourite,repuired 
the  acdiles,  and  after  beating  drove  them  away. 
This  was  a  flgnal  for  univerlal  uproar ;  the  tu« 
mult  encrealed  from  every  quarter,  and  a  ci- 
vil war  threatened  to  enfue,  had  not  the  con- 
fuls  promifed  the  people  the  moll  ample  redreis. 
The  tribunes  inCftcd,  that  he  fhould  be  thrown 
headlong  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  as  a  rebel 
and  a  contemner  of  the  facred  authority  of  the 
Rooaan  people-,  and  condemned  him,  even  with- 
out demanding  the  fufirages  of  the  people. 
They  where  alfo  going  once  more  to  lay  hold 
on  his  perfon,  but  the  patricians  i^in  refcucd 
him.  I 
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Aconduftfo  rdblute  on  one  fide»  fo  aflutning 
on  the  odier^  inibmenieafure,  keptjthepopulace 
in  fufpcnfe ;  they  were  afraid  to  affift  the  tribunes 
againft  thofe  who  had  been  their  generals  and 
their  captains,  and  gazed  upon  the  conteft  with 
trembling  irrefolution.  Their  backwardnefi, 
therefore,  to  lend  afliftance,  began  to  raile  fuf* 
picions  in  the  tribunes,  that  they  had  proceeded* 
with  too  much  violence  ^  they,  m  confequence, 
demanded  to  bring  him  to  trial  before  the  af* 
fembly  of  the  people,  and  that  his  cafe  (bould 
be  argued  before  that  authority,  from  which 
there  lay  no  appeal.  The  Patricians,  who, 
though  coniciousof  the  innoccnceof  Coriolanus, 
were  yet  willing  to  give  peace  to  the  city,  con- 
Icntcd,  and  a  day  was  appointed  him  for  making 
his  defence.  Coriolanus  demanded  of  the  tri- 
bunes, what  they  intended  to  charge  him  with; 
to  which  they  replied,  that  they  intended  to  ac- 
cufe  him  of  aiming  at  fovereignty  and  tyranny  1 
whereupon  he  chearfully  put  himlelf  upon  hia 
trial,  confcious  of  his  innocence  of  that  charge. 

When  the  appointed  day  was  come,  all  per- 
fons  were  filled  with  the  greateft  expeftations, 
and  avail concburfefrom  the  adjacent  country 
afiembled  and  filled  up  the  Forum.  The  tri* 
bunes,  in  the  mean  time,  divided  the  people 
by  tribes,  feparating  them  with  cords  from 
each  other,  and  ordering  that  they  (hould  give 
their  votes  leparately,  and  not  by  centuries,  wt 

Gnce  - 
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Tince  the  time  of  Hollilius  had  always  been  the 
cuiUJin.  1  his,  as  we  have  remarked  before, 
was  depriving  the  patricians  of  alJ  their  in- 
fluence, fmce  the  nun»bcrs  of  the  populace 
were  fure  to  prevail;  however,  the  fcnate,  un- 
ifvilling  to  make  the  caufe  of  Coriolanus  their 
own,  at  laft  confented  to  this  (tretch  of  power 
in  the  plebeians;  but,  to  make  a  Ihew  of  de- 
fending him  to  the  lad,  one  of  the  confuk 
mounted  the  roftrum  in  his  favour,  infilbng 
upon  the  fcrvices  he  had  done  the  Itatc ;  how 
little,  a  few  words  cfcaping  in  the  htat  of 
pafllon,  ought  to  be  attended  to ;  he  {ignified, 
that  the  whole  fenate  were  petitioners  in  hb 
caufe,  and  delired  the  tribunes,  that  they  would 
keep  wholly  to  their  promifed  impeachment^ 
namely,  his  aiming  at  fovereign  power.  To 
this,Sicinius,  the  tribune,  replied,  that  he  would 
urge  againft  the  guilty,  all  things,  of  every 
kind,  that  fhould  tend  to  prove  him  guilty  ; 
that  the  llate  had  too  much  to  fear  from  his  in- 
fluence, and  his  number  of  clients,  not  to  ufe 
every  means  of  bringing  him  to  juftice;  that  be 
owed  much  more  to  thefafety  of  theftate,  than 
to  any  vain  complaifance  to  the  fenate  *,  and  that 
the  very  attempt  to  dcprcfs  the  power  of  the 
people,  who  had  every  right  to  govern  them- 
felves,  was  a  crime.  Coriolanus,  upon  this,  pre- 
fcnted  himfelf  before  the  people,  with  a  degree 
of  intrepidity  that  merited  better  fortune.  His 
2  gracefal 
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graceful  perfon,  his  pcrfuafivc  eloquence,  thii 
cries  of  thofe  whom  he  had  faved  ftom  the 
enemy,  inclined  the  auditors  to  relent  ^  he  be- 
gan by  recounting  all  the  battles  he  had  fought^ 
and  the  various  poils  he  had  fuftained  ;  he 
(hewed  the  various  crowns  which  had  been  given 
him  by  his  generals,  as  rewards  of  his  merit  ^ 
and  expofed  to  view  the  numberlefs  wounds  he 
had  received  in  acquiring  them  \  he  related  all 
the  breaches  he  had  entered^  and  all  the  lives  he 
had  faved,  calling  out  to  fuch  as  were  prefent^ 
to  bear  witnefs  to  the  truth  of  his  recital. 
Thefe,  with  the  moft  moving  proteftations,  en-* 
treated  their  fellows  to  (pare  that  life  by  which 
they  lived  i  and,  if  there  were  to  be  an  offering 
for  public  refcntment,  they  themfelves  werd 
ready  to  die  for  him*  A  defence  like  this,  fup-* 
ported  with  all  that  boldnefs  which  confcious 
innocence  infpires,  moved  every  hearer  to  think 
of  pardon ;  many  cried  out,  that  fo  brave  a  man 
deferved  a  triumph,  not  death ;  and  that  his  very 
trial  was  a  national  reproach.  The  giddy  muld^ 
tude  were  going  therefore  to  abfolve  him  •,  wheri 
Decius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  a  man  of  fluent  elo- 
quence, rofe  up  to  reply-  *'In  whatever  manner/* 
cried  he,  **  we  may  be  prevented  by  the  fenate 
•*  from  urging  thofe  fpecches  which  were  made 
*^  amongft  that  auguft  body,  tending  to  deilroy 
**  the  privileges  of  the  people,  yet  ftill  we  arc 
*'  not  unprovided ;  we  decline  aggravating  whaC 
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*'  he  has  faid,  we  have  fafts,  which  we  call 
**  upon  the  accufed  to  clear  himfelf  of,  Wc 
'^  have  an  ancient  law  amongll  us,  that  all 
**  plunder,  taken  from  the  enemy,  fhall  be  ap- 
**  propriatcd  to  the  ufe  of  the  public,  and  be 
•*  given  into  the  treafury,  untouched  by  the 
^'  general.  But  a  law  fo  equitable  in  itfelf, 
^<  and  fo  inviolably  obferved  by  our  anceftois, 
*^  has  been  infringed  by  this  man,  who  (lands 
•'  accufed  before  you.  In  a  late  incurfion  into 
•'  the  territories  of  Antium,  though  his  plun- 
**  der,  both  in  flaves,  cattle,  and  provifions, 
•*  was  very  great,  yet  the  public  were  neither 
•*  the  better  nor  the  richer  for  it :  it  was  di- 
*^  vided  only  among  his  friends  and  followers  % 
*'  men  whom,  probably,  he  only  intended  to 
••  enrich,  to  be  the  better  able  to  fecurc  our 
**  ruin.  It  has  ever  been  the  pradice  of  ty- 
*'  rants  to  begin,  the  work  of  ambition,  by 
*'  forming  a  numerous  body  of  partizans,  who 
"  are  willing  to .  lofe  public  regard  in  private 
**  emolument.  Here,  then,  we  ground  our 
**  charge  j  let  him,  if  he  can,  deny  the  fzA  % 
*'  and  let  him  bring  proofs,  not  by  vainly 
*'  fhewing  his  fears,  but  by  convincing  us  of 
•'  his  innocence.**  This  charge  was  entirely 
unexpeded :  Coriolanus  had,  in  fad,  when  the 
people  lefufed  to  enliil,  iflfued  out  at  the  bead 
of  his  clients,  and  plundered  the  enemy,  who 
had  made    incurfions  to  the  very  walls    o£ 
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Rome.  Thcfc  fpoils,  which  were  fo  juiily 
earned)  he  never  thought  of  bringing  into  the 
treaiury,  as  they  were  the  acquifition  of  a 
private  adventure.  Being  therefore  unable  td 
anfwerwhat  was  alledged  againft  him  to  the 
latisfa£tion  of  the  people^  and  utterly  con- 
founded with  the  charge,  the  tribunes  imme^ 
diately  took  the  votes^  and  Coriolanus  was 
condenoned  to  perpetual  exile. 

Never  did  the  populace  teftify  d  fincerer  joy^ 
even  in  triumphing  over  a  vanquiflied  enemy^ 
than  they  did  upon  this  occafiori^  having  in  a 
manner  totally  controlled  the  powef  of  the  fe^ 
toatc ;  fince  henceforward  they  aflumed  a  right 
of  fummoning  any  of  the  individuals  of  that 
body  before  them,  whom  they  thought  proper 
to  accufc.  The  fenate,  on  the  other  hand ^  fa^ 
themfelves  reduced  to  art  abjeft  dependanctf 
upon  the  multitude,  deprived  of  all  fecurity  to 
their  pcrfons,  and  all  their  former  rights  of' 
being  judged  by  each  othen  This  fentenc^ 
againft  their  braveft  defender,  ftruck  theii' 
whole  body  with  forrow,  confternation  and 
regret.  Coriolanus  alone,  in  the  midft  of  thtf 
tumult,  feemed  an  unconcerned  fpeftator.  Hd 
returned  home,  followed  by  the  lamentations  of 
hundreds  of  the  nfK>ft  refpeftable  fenators  and 
citizens  of  Rome,  to  take  a  lafting  leave  of  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  his  mother  Veturia. 
While  they,  in  the  firft  tranfports  of  forrow^ 
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hung  round  him,  as  loath  to  part,  he,  with  s 
manly  fortitude,  tore  bimfelf  from  their  cm- 
braces  i  he  exhorted  them  to  bear  their  htc 
^ith  fortitude,  but  to  think  of  him  no  more. 
Thus  recommending  his  little  children  to  their 
care,  and  all  to  the  care  of  Heaven,  he  left  the 
city,  without  followers  of  fortune,  to  take  re- 
fuge among  the  enemies  of  Rome.  In  this 
manner  the  plebeians,  who  had  obuined  tri- 
bunes merely  for  their  own  defence,  employed 
thofe  very  magiftrates  to  annoy  others ;  and,  by 
infenfible  degrees,  ftnpped  the  patricians  of  all 
their  former  privileges. 

Coriolanus,  now  obliged  to  wander,  ibught 
lefs  for  a  retreat  from  Rome,  than  for  an  op- 
portunity of  vengeance.  All  his  fortitude,  and 
the  early  inftitutions  of  his  mother,  were  not 
able  to  rcprefs  the  refentment  of  his  wrongs,  or 
his  dcflre  of  punifhing  his  enemies,  even  though 
it  involved  his  country  in  ruin.  TuUus  Attius, 
a  man  of  great  power  among  the  Volfci,  and 
a  \iolent  enemy  to  the  Romans,  feemed  to 
him  a  fit  inftrumcnt  to  aflift  his  revenge.  Rc- 
folving  to  apply  to  him,  he  enters  Antium,  the 
city  where  TuUus  commanded,  by  night  \  and 
goin^  diredly  to  his  houfe,  feated  himielf  near 
t  .e  hearth,  by  the  houfhold  gods;  a  plice» 
which,  among  the  heathena,  was  held  iacrcd« 
Tullus  being  informed,  that  a  ftranger,  with  an 
air  of  dignity  far  beyond  what  was  common^ 
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bad  taken  refuge  in  his  houfe,  came  ^nd  de- 
manded his  name  and  bufmels.     *^  My  name," 
cried  the  Roman^  "  is  Caius  Marcius :  my  fur- 
^^name  is  Coriolanus;  the  only  reward  that 
'*  remains  of  all  my  fervices.     I  am  baniQied 
*'  Rome  for  being  a  friend  to  it ;  I  am  come 
**to  take  refiige  here,    where   I  have  ever 
"  been  an  enemy.     If  you  are  willing  to  make 
*•  uic  of  my  fcrvices,.  you  (hall  find  me  grate- 
**  fill ;   if  you  are  willing  to  revenge  the  in- 
*•  juries  I  have  done,  behold  me  prepared.*' 
TuUus,  ftruck  with  his  dignity  and   known 
courage,  infiantly  gave  him  the  hand  of  fricnd- 
Ihip,  and  efpoufed  his  quarrel.   The  firft  thing 
therefore  to  be  done,  was  to  induce  the  Volfci  to 
break  the  league  which  had  been  made  with 
Rome;    and  for  this    purpoie,    Tullus  fent 
many  of  his  citizens  to  Kome,  in  order  to  fee 
fome  games  at  that  time  celebrating ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  gave  the  fenace  private  infor- 
mation,  that  the  Grangers  had  dangerous  in- 
tentions of  burning  the  city.     This  had  the 
defired  eflfcft ;  the  fenate  iffued  an  order,  that 
all  ftrangers,  whoever  they  were,  fhould  depart 
from  Rome  before  fun-fet.     This  order  Tullus 
reprefented  to  his  countrymen,  as  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  treaty,  and  procured  an  embafly  to 
Rome,  complaining  of  the  breach,   and  rcde- 
manding  all  the  territories  belonging  to  the 
VoUcianSi  of  which  they  had  been  violently 
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pofieflTed  •,  declaring  war  in  cafe  of  a  refufaL 
ThU  mcffage  v^as  treated  by  the  fenate  with 
contempt ;  they  bade  the  amba0adors  inform 
their  countrymen,  that  menaces  were  not  tho 
way  to  prevail  with  Rome ;  that  they  would 
keep  with  their  fwords  thofc  po0e(fions  which 
their  valour  had  won  ^  and,  Qiould  the  Volfcians 
be  the  firft  to  take  up  arms,  the  Romans  would 
be  the  laft  to  lay  them  down. 

War  being  thus  declared  on  both  fides,  Co* 
riolanus  and  Tullut  were  made  generals  of  the 
Volfcians,  and  accordingly  invaded  the  Roman 
territories,  ravaging  and  laying  wafte  all  fuch 
lands  as  belonged  to  the  plebeians,  but  letting 
thofe  of  the  fenators  remain  untouched.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  levies  went  on  but  flowly  at 
Rome ;  the  two  confuls,  who  were  re^eleded 
by  the  people,  feemed  but  little  (killed  in  war, 
and  even  feared  to  encounter  a  general,  whom 
they  knew  to  be  their  fuperior  in  the  field. 
The  allies  alio  Ihewed  their  fears,  and  flowly 
brought  in  their  fuccours  i  fb  that  Coriolanus 
continued  to  take  their  towns  one  after  the 
other.  Circum,  a  Roman  colony,  firft  fubmit<p 
ed  to  his  arms  ;  he  then  attacked  the  Latins^ 
who  vainly  implored  afliftance  from  Rome, 
The  towns  of  Tolerium,  Lavici,  Pes,  and  Bola^ 
were  all  taken  by  ftormi  their  goods  plundered, 
and  the  inhabitants  made  prifoners  of  war ;  fuch 
V  y'K\4f^  were  (rested  mildly  ^  fuch  as  refilled 
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were  put  to  the  fword  :  fortune  followed  him 
in  every  expedition,  and  he  was  now  fo  famous 
for  his  vidories,  that  the  Volfci  left  their 
towns  defencelefs,  to  follow  him  into  the  field  ; 
being  aflured,  under  his  condud,  of  fuccefs. 
The  very  foldiers  of  his  colleague's  army  came 
over  to  him,  and  would  acknowledge  no  other 
general.  Thus  finding  himfelf  unoppofed  in 
the  field,  and  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army, 
he  at  length  pitched  his  camp  at  the  CiuiTian 
ditch,  within  five  miles  of  Rome.  Nothing 
now  was  to  be  feen  in  the  city  that  had  lately 
been  fo  turbulent,  but  timidity  and  defpair. 
The  people,  who  from  their  walls  beheld  the 
^nemy  ravaging  their  fields,  begged  peace  with 
tears  and  fupplications.  They  now  began  to 
entreat  the  fenate  to  recall  the  edidt  which  had 
banilhed  Coriolanus,  and  acknowledged  the 
injuftice  of  the>r  former  proceedings.  The 
fenate  defpifed  fuch  meannefs,  refolving,  if 
poffible,  not  to  betray  the  injuftice  of  the  ftate 
to  foreign  enemies,  or  to  grant  thofe  favours 
to  a  traitor,  which  they  had  denied  him  when 
only  accufed  of  treafon.  Yet  what  could  their 
refblutions  avail,  when  they  had  not  power  to 
fupport  them  ?  Coriolanus  approached  nearer 
every  day,  and  at  latt  invefted  the  city,  fully 
refolved  to  befiege  it.  It  was  then  that  the 
fierce  fpirit  of  the  patricians  was  entirely  fub- 
dwd  '9  both  the  fenate  and  the  people  unani- 
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mouOy  agreed  to  fend  deputies  to  him  with  pra« 
pofals  of  reftoration,  in  cafe  he  ihould  draw  off 
his  army.  Coriolanus  received  their  propofids 
at  the  head  of  his  principal  officers,  and  with 
the  fternneis  of  a  general  that  was  to  give  the 
law.  He  informed  them,  with  the  utmoft  fe- 
verity,  that  he  was  now  general  of  the  Volfcians* 
and  had  only  their  intereft  to  confider :  that,  if 
they  hoped  for  peace,  they  muft  reftore  all  the 
towns  which  originally  belonged  to  that  people» 
and  make  them  free  of  the  city,  as  the  Latins 
were ;  and  that  he  would  give  them  thirty  days 
to  confider.  The  intermediate  time  he  em- 
ployed in  taking  feveral  other  towns  from  the 
lL.atins,  at  the  end  of  which  he  returned,  and 
ag^in  encamped  his  army  before  the  walls  of 
Kome. 

Another  cmbafTy  was  now  fcnt  forth,  con- 
juring him  not  to  exaft  from  his  native  city* 
aught  but  what  became  Romans  to  grant.  Cori^ 
planus,  however,  naturally  inflexible  and  fevere, 
(till  perfifled  in  his  former  demands,  and  grant* 
ed  them  but  three  days,  in  which  to  finilh  their 
deliberations.  A  meflage  lb  peremptory,  filled 
the  whole  town  with  conftemation.  Every  one 
pow  ran  to  take  arms ;  fome  pofted  themfelves 
upon  the  ramparts »  others  watched  the  gates* 
left  they  ihould  be  fecretly  delivered  by  the  par* 
tizans  which  Coriolanus  had  within ;  others  for- 
tified their  houfcS|  M  if  the  enemy  were  alread/ 
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tnafters  of  the  walls.  In  this  general  cdnfufion, 
there  was  neither  difcipline  nor  comniand  The 
confuls,  whofe  fears  only  were  their  advifers, 
had  been  eleded  for  very  different  merits  than 
thole  of  (kill  in  war.     The  tribunes,  lately  fo 
fierce,  were  now  no  more  heard  of ;  all  fhared 
the  univerfal  terror ;  and  it  feemed  as  if  the 
boafted  courage  of  Rome,  had  gone  over,  with 
their  general,  into  the  camp  of  the  Volfcians. 
In  this  exigence,  all  that  was  left,  was  another 
deputation  ftill  more  folemn  than  either  of  the 
former,  compofed  of  the  pontiffs,  the  priefts, 
and  the  augurs.     Thefe,  cloathed  in  their  ha*- 
bits  of  ceremony,  and  with  a  grave  and  mourn^ 
ful  deportment,  iffued  from  the  city,  and  en- 
tered the  camp  of  the  conqueror:    they  be- 
ibught  him,  by  all  that  was  facred,   by  the  re- 
iped  he  owed  the  gods,  and  that  which  he 
might  have  for  thpfe  who,  being  fervants  of 
the  gods,  were  now  at  his  feet,  to  give  peace 
to  his  country :   but  all  in  vain,  they  found 
him  fevere  and  inflexible  as  before.    He  tefti- 
ficd  that  refpedk  for  them,  which  the  fandtity 
of  their  charafters  demanded ;  but  fent  them 
away  without  relaxing  any  of  his  demands. 

When  the  people  law  them  return  incffeftu- 
ally,  they  began  to  give  up  the  commonwealth 
as  loft.  Their  temples  were  filled  with  old 
men,  with  women  and  children,  who,  proftrate 
gt  their  altars,  put  up  their  ardent  prayers  foe 
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the  prefervation  of  their  country.  Nothuig  was 
to  be  heard  but  anguifli  and  lamenution,  no- 
thing to  be  feen  but  (cenes  of  aSright  and  di* 
ftrelsA  At  length,  it  was  fug^fted  to  them,  that 
what  could  not  be  effeded  by  the  interceffion 
of  the  fenate,  or  the  abjuration  of  the  priefts, 
might  be  brought  about  by  the  tears  of  his 
wife,  or  the  commands  of  his  mother.  This 
deputation  feemed  to  be  relifhcd  by  all,  and 
even  the  fenate  idelf  gave  it  the  fan&ion  of 
their  authority.  Vcturia,  the  mother  of  Corio- 
lanus,  at  firft  made  fome  hefitation  to  under* 
take  fo  pious  a  work,  knowing  the  inflexible 
temper  of  her  fon,  and  fearing  only  to  (hew  his 
difobedience  in  a  new  point  of  light,  by  rejeft- 
ing  the  commands  of  a  parent :  however,  (he, 
at  laft,  undertook  the  embaiTy,  and  fet  forward 
from  the  city,  accompanied  by  many  of  the 
principal  matrons  of  Rome,  t^  ith  Volumnia  his 
wife,  and  his  two  children.  Coriolanus,  who 
at  a  dillance  difcovered  this  mournful  train  of 
females,  was  refolvcd  to  give  them  a  denial,  and 
called  his  officers  round  him,  to  be  witnefles  of 
his  refolution :  but,  when  told  that  his  mother 
and  his  wife  were  among  the  number,  be  in- 
ftantly  came*  down  from  his  tribunal,  to  meet 
and  embrace  them.  At  firft,  Ae  womens  tears 
and  embraces  took  away  the  power  of  words, 
and  the  rough  foldier  himfelf,  hard  as  he  was, 
could  not  refrain  from  (haring  in  their  diftrefs. 
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«*  Tell  me,  Coriolanus,"  cried  his  mother, "  how 
'^  am  I  to  confider  this  meeting;  do  I  embrace 
*^  my  fon,  or  my  enemy;  am  I  your  mother,  or 
•*  your  captive?  How  have  I  lived  to  fee  this 
*'  day,  to  fee  my  fon  abaniihed  man,  and,  dill 
^  oiore  diftreisful,  to  fee  him  the  enemy  of  his 
^*  country  ?  How  has  he  been  able  to  turn  his 
*^  arms  againft  the  pliace  which  gave  him  life? 
^'  How  dired  his  rage  againft  thofe  walls  which 
^  prote&  his  wife,  his  children  and  his  gods  ? 
"  But  it  is  to  me  only,  that  my  country  owes 
•*  her  opprefibr;  had  I  never  been  a  mother, 
••  Rome  hid  ftill  been  free;  the  wretched  con- 
^  iciouiheis  of  this  will  afflift  me  as  long  as  life 
^^  iball  laft,  and  that  cannot  laft  me  long.  But, 
**  though  I  am  prepared  for  death,  yet,  at  leaft, 
^  lee  thele  wretched  fuflTerers  claim  fome  part 
^  of  your  compaflion;  and,  think  what  will  be 
^  their  fate,  when  to  banithment  they  muft  add 
^  captivity.**  Coriolanus,  during  this  Ipeech, 
leemed  much  agitated  by  contending  pafCons ; 
his  mother,  who  faw  him  moved,  ftill  feconded 
her  words  by  the  moft  perfuafive  eloquence, 
her  tears :  his  wife  and  children  hung  round 
him,  entreating  for  pro^ftion  and  pity;  while 
the  fair  train,  her  companions,  added  their  la* 
mentations,  and  deplored  their  own  and  their 
country's  diftreis.  Coriolanus,  for  a  moment, 
was  filent,  feeling  the  ftrong  conflift  between 
honour  and  inclination ;  at  lengthy  as  if  rouzed 
t     '  fiom 
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from  his  dream,  he  flew  to  take  up  his  mother, 
who  had  fallen  at  his  feet,  crying  out,  **  O  my 
*^  mother,  thou  halt  faved  Rome,  but  loft  thy 
**  fon.*'  He  accordingly  gave  orders  to  draw 
off  the  army,  pretending  to  the  officers,  that 
the  city  was  too  ftrong  to  be  taken.  Tullus, 
who  had  long  envied  his  glory,  was  not  re- 
mils  in  aggravating  the  lenity  of  hisconduft  to 
his  countrymen.  Upon  their  return,  Coriolanus 
was  flain  in  an  infurreftion  of  the  people,  and 
afterwards  honourably  buried,  with  late  and  in- 
effeftual  repentance. 

Great  and  many  were  the  public  rejoicings 
at  Rome,  upon  the  retreat  of  the  Volfcian  army. 
The  fenate  decreed  the  women  what  honours 
they  ihould  demand  -,  but  they  only  aflced  to 
have  a  temple  dedicated  to  Female  Fortune, 
built  in  the  place  where  they  had  delivered 
their  country,  which  was  accordingly  ereded  at 
the  public  charge.    In  the  mean  time,  that 
courage  which  had  been  for  a  time  over-pow- 
ered, began  again  to  (hew  it(elf  in  the  field. 
Coriolanus  being  no  more,  (hey  ventured  to 
face  their  Volfcian  enemies,  who  indeed  con- 
tributed by  their  own  contentions,  together 
with  that  of  their  allies,  to  render  any  foreign 
force  in  a  manner  unneceflary  to  their  over* 
throw.      A  fignal  viftory  was  obtained  over 
them  and  the  Hernici  the  year  enfuing.  Aaiong 
Others,  Tullus  their  general  was  (bun. 
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Spurius  Caflius  Vifcellinus  had  the  principal 
honour  in  obtadning  this  viftory.    He  was  a 
man  naturally  v^n,  and  filled  withoftentation: 
ambitious  to  an  extreme,  and  as  ready  to  over- 
rate his  own  fervices,  as  to  undervalue  thofe 
of  others.  He  had  been  three  times  conful,  and 
had  been  decreed  two  triumphs  by  the  fenate ; 
thcfe  advantages  added  to  fome   popularity, 
railed  his  pride  to  afpire  at  being  the  king  of 
Rome.    In  order  to  prepare  for  this,  being  im- 
powered  by  the  fenate  to  give  the  conquered 
nations  what  conditions  of  peace  he  fhould 
think  proper,  he  refolved  to  attach  them  to  his 
interefts  by  the  moft  flattering  conceffions.    He 
therefore  gave  him  back  a  third  part  of  what 
he  had  conquered  ^  he  granted  them  the  title  of 
citizens  of  Rome,  and  treated  the  vanquished, 
in  all  refpcfts,  as  he  would  iiave  done  a  victo- 
rious army.    To  make  friends  in  every  part  of 
the  ftate,  he  gave  the  Latins  one  moiety  of  the 
conquered  lands  remaining,  and  referved  the 
other  part  for  the  poor  citizens  of  Rome.  Not 
content  with  this,  he  was  refolved  to  encreafe 
his  popularity  by  diftributing  among  the  poor 
ibmc  lands  which  had  long  been  in  the  poflef- 
jQon  of  the  rich,  and  which  he  afferted  to  be 
the  property  of  the  publick.    Accordingly,  on 
the  day  fucceeding  that  of  his  triumph,  giving 
an  account,  according  to  cuftom,  of  what  he 
had  done^  he  expatiated  upon  his  extradiomary 
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care  and  wife  fnanagement.  of  the  commoii- 
wealth  I  on  his  having  encreafed  the  fubge&a 
and  citizens  of  Rome«  and  on  hb  own  peculiar 
endowments  for  guiding  the  ftate  %  he  went  on 
to  obferve,  that  however  extenfive  the  conquefts 
of  Rome  might  be,  it  fignified  but  little,  if 
the  rich  only  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  them ; 
if  that,  while  the  fenate  and  patricians  lived 
in  affluence,  the  veteran  Ibldier  pined  in  want 
and  obfcurity.  He  therefore  was  of  opinion, 
that  an  exad  eftimate  fhould  be  made  of  all  the 
lands  taken  from  the  enemy,  which  were  now  m 
pofleflfion  of  the  rich,  and  that  they  (hould 
be  equally  divided  anx)ng  the  lower  citizens. 
This  was  the  original  of  the  famous  Agrarian 
law,  which  afterwards  caufed  fuch  difturbancca 
among  the  people.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
indignation  of  the  lenate  upon  hearing  it  pro- 
pofed ;  as  they  had  before  been  almoft  ftripped 
of  their  public  rights,  they  faw  thb  attacked 
them  in  their  private  poflfeflions  :  all  that  for- 
tune which  their  anceftors  or  themfelves  had  ac- 
quired  by  valour  or  induftry,  was  now  deftioed 
to  be  plundered  from  them,  to  be  diftributcd 
among  die  indolent,  the  extravagant,  and 
the  bafe.  One  deliberadon  fucceeded  upon 
another  to  concert  meafures  how  to  froftrate 
the  effedb  of  this  law,  and  the  ambition  of 
CafTius.  The  people  Were  not  leis  mutinous 
on  their  part  i  the  tribunes^  and  thofe  whole 
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fortunes  were  above  the  lowed  rank,  were  un- 
willing to  be  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  mean- 
eft  of  thofe  they  pretended  to  dire£t :  the  client! 
of  the  rich- were  attached  to  the  intereft  of  their 
patrons-,  but,  notwithftanding  this,  the  majority 
of  the  multitude,  with  Caflius  at  their  head, 
ftrenuoufly  clamoured  for  the  Agrarian  law, 
and  threatened  deftruAion  to  .the  empire,  in 
cafe  of  a  refufaL    Even  feveral  of  the  Hemic! 
and  Volfei  were  called  in  on  this  occafion  to 
cncreafe  the  tumult,  or  to  protect  the  propofer 
in  cafe  of  failure.   At  laft  the  fenate  perceived 
the  neceflity  of  complying,  and  therefore  gave 
the  populace  a  promife,  that  the  lands  fliould 
de  divided  amon^  them  according  to  their  de- 
fire  )  but  that  the  allies  and  allbciates,  who  had 
no  part  in  acquiring  thofe  lands,  Ihould  have 
no  fliare  in  the  divifion.    This  promife  at  pre- 
fent  appeafed  the  people,  and  gave  the  fenate 
an   opportunity   of  concerting  meafures   for 
puntihtng    the   original    propofer.    Accord- 
u>gly9    fi>°^    time   after,    the    queftors,    by 
their  order,  appointed  a  day  for  Callius  to  an* 
iwer  to  the  charge  of  his'  defigning  to  become 
king,  before  the  ailembly  of  the  people.     A 
blowfo  unexpeded  alarmed  this  demagogue 
with  the  moftjuftapprehenfions,  particularly, 
as  he  had  the  tribunes  as  well  as  the  patricians 
ag^nft  him.  He  appeared  before  the  aflembly 
habited  la  a  manner  becoming  his  fituation, 
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and  attempted  to  intereft  the  people  in  his  {^ 
vour.  He  alledged,  that  he  was  periecuted  in 
this  manner  by  the  patricians,  for  his  zeal  in 
the  peoples  caufe  ;  that  he  was  their,  only  furviv* 
ing  friend,  and  that  their  interefts  were  combine 
ed  with  his.  But  he  found  himfelf  deferted  by 
all.  The  fenate  had  the  julleft  feafon  to  purfue 
him  ;  the  tribunes  envied  him  his  ihare  of  po« 
pularity,  and  neglefted  to  efpoufe  his  caufe ; 
and  the  multitude,  pleafed  with  the  patricians 
for  their  late  compliance  with  their  demands, 
gave  him  up  to  their  fury..  Being  therefore 
found  guilty  of  a  number  of  crimes,  all  tending 
toward  altering  the  conftitution,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  many  real  fervices,  and  the  interceflion 
of  his  friends  and  clients,  he  was  thrown  head* 
long  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  by  thofe  very 
people  whofe  interefts  he  had  endeavoured  to 
extend.  It  was  too  late  that  they  perceived  their 
error,  and  began  to  regret  their  champion  with 
a  degree  of  forrow,  that  only  ftiU  more  argued 
their  ingratitude. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Cafiius,  the  people  be* 
^*  •  came  again  urgent  for  the  execution  of  the 
'  Agrarian  law;  but  the  fenate,  by  afubterfuge  un- 
worthy their  wifdom,  caufed  the  confuls  to  pre- 
pare for  an  expedition  againft  the  ^qui.  The 
people  at  firft  refufed  to  enlift,  till  the  confuls, 
hitting  upon  a  new  expedient,  ordered  all 
the  country  houfesof  the  recufants  to  be  IcveUed 
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tVith  the  ground.  This  had  the  defired  efFeft^ 
ttumbers  came  to  offer  themfelves,  to  fave  their 
{)offcflionsfrom  deftrliftion,  and  were  led  againft 
the  enemy,  with  the  ufual  good  fortune  of 
Rome.  Thus,  while  the  conteft  continued  in 
the  city,  the  Roman  arms  made  continual  pro- 
grefs  -in  Italy  ;  for  that  fpirit  of  liberty  which 
animated  both  parties,  only  conthbutcd  to  en- 
flame  their  courage. 

Thefe  dilatory  arts  continued  for  near  five 
years  on  the  part  of  the  fenate,  and  as  obflinatc 
a  fpirit  of  clamour  6n  that  of  the  people  :  the 
one  having  their  private  ihtetefts,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  the  public  to  engage  them  •  the  other 
having  a  promife  given,  and  a  conlbioufnefs  of 
their  own  fupf  rior  power,  to  encfeafe  their  ob- 
fti'nacy.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  troubles,  the  Ro- 
mans received  a  Cgnal  defeat,  under  the  con- 
duft  of  Virginius,  one  of  their  confuls,  from  thd 
Hetrurian  army  •,  ind,  though  Fabius  came  very 
Opportunely  to  his  relief,  yet,  upon  his  retreat, 
the  enemy  made  incurDons^  even  to  the  walls  ^ 

of  Rome.  This  ferved  to  encreafe  the  difcon- 
tents  and  the  animofities  of  the  citizens,  the  fe- 
nators  ftill  withholding  their  promife,  and  thtf 
people  refuting  to  enlift.  In  fuch  an  extremity, 
the  family  of  the  Fabii,  to  the  number  of  four 
thoufand  men,  offered  to  defend  the  frontiers  of 
the  Roman  territories.  They  built  a  caftle  nigH 
the  borders  of  the  enemy,   and.  making  fre- 
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quenc  incufjons,  greatly  enriched  chemfelvei 
by  fpoil.  It  will  not  comport  with  the  brevity 
of  this  work,  to  relate  all  the  minute  tranf- 
adions,  and  battles  without  confequence  which 
attended  thefe  wars  between  Rome  and  the 
little  ftates  around  her.  It  will  fufficc  to  fay> 
that  they  all  ended  with  the  fame  good  fortune^ 
namely,  the  enemies  begging  peace,  and  the 
cxtenlion  of  the  territories  of  Rome.  The 
Fabii,  however,  were  lels  fuccefsful,  being  all 
cut  off  to  a  man  by  an  ambufcade,  which  was 
laid  for  them  by  the  people  of  Veifc  Of  this 
noble  family,  one  only  furvived,  whofe  poftcri- 
ty  became  afterwards  equally  ferviceable  to  the 
ftate. 

But  not  the  territories  alone  of  Rome  were 
encreafed^  during  thefe  times  of  war  and  civil 
commotion,  her  citizens  alfo  became  more  nu- 
merous. In  the  enumeration  of  this  year,  they 
were  found  to  amount  to  one  hundred  and  ele- 
ven thoufand  men,  fit  to  bear  arms,  with  treble 
that  number  of  women,  children,  and  (laves. 
This  encreafe  of  people,  without  commerce, 
only  tended  to  advance  the  difturbances  of  the 
city.  Every -year  produced  fome  new  tumult 
between  the  contending  orders  of  the  ftate. 
The  people,,  now  become  the  ele&ors  of  the  ma^ 
giftrates,  had  not  (kill  or  integrity  to  fix  upon 
capable  men,  and  fcarce  did  any  conful  lay 
down  his  office,  but  the  multitude  were  fore- 
mod 
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tnoft  to  accuTe  his  remifnefs  or  incapacity,  tt 
Was  in  this  manner  that  they  accufed  Ment^niuSft 
their  conful,  for  fufiering  the  family  of  the  Fabii 
to  be  cut  off }  he  was  indeed  ah  un(kilful  gene- 
ral,  but  he  was,  at  the  fame  time  innocent  of 
the  charge  laid  againft  him.  But  this  did  not 
avail ;  he  was  fined  about  twenty  crowns,  a  fum 
which)  though  moderate  in  modern  eftimation) 
he  was  unable  to  pay  5  he  therefore,  in  detefta- 
don  of  the  injullice  and  ingratitude  of  his  fcl^ 
low  citizens,  fbut  himfelf  up  in  his  own  houfe^ 
and  flarved  himfelf  to  death. 

The  year  following^  the  two  confuls  of  the 
former  year^  Manlius  and  Fabius,  were  in  the 
fame  manner  cited  by  the  tribunes  to  appear 
before  the  people.  The  Agrarian  law  was  the 
objeft  invariably  purfued^  and  they  were  accuied 
of  having  made  unjuftifiable  delays  In  putting 
it  oSl  The  fame  perfeverance  on  one  fide,  and 
obftinancy  on  the  other,  again  fet  the  city  in  a 
ferment,  and  threatened  deftruftion  to  one  of 
the  parties,  when  Genutius  the  tribune,  who 
had  revived  the  law,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed« 
though  without  any  marks  of  violence*  A  cir-- 
cumltance  like  this,  which  fhould  have  awaken- 
ed the  fufpicions  of  the  people,  only  ftfved  to 
alarm  their  fuperftitions  j  they  began  to  think 
that  the  gods  were  againft  their  caufe,  and  ttiow* 
cd  fymptoms  of  returning  to  their  former  obedi- 
ence. The  confuls^  in  order  to  avail  chemfelves 
la  of 
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of  ihls  lucky  occnficn,  began  to  make  frcfh  le- 
vies, for  it  was  now  become  the  fettled  policy  of 
the  times,  to  draw  off  the  peccant  humours  of 
the  people  by  leading  a  part  of  them  to  war  ; 
whtTefore,  mounting  their  tribunak,  and  being 
attended  by  their  Jiftors,  they  conciniied  to 
enrol  the  citizens  with  fuccefs,  till  coming  to  one 
Volero,  a  centurion,  who  refufcd  to  be  enlifted 
as  a  private  centinel,  they  ordered  him  to  be 
llripped  and  fcourgcd.  This  injudicious  fevc- 
rity  net  only  rekindled  the  peoplc*s  rcfcntmcnt^ 
but  afterwards  produced  a  new  caufc  of  conten- 
tion concerning  the  power  of  the  confuls  and 
the  privileges  of  the  people.  The  prifoner  was 
rcfcutd  by  the  multitude;  the  magiftrates  driven 
off ;  and  ftill,  to  compleat  their  mortification, 
loon  after,  Volcro  was  m.adc  one  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people. 

1  he  cleft  ion  of  this  demagogue  feemed  very 
injurious  to  the  patrician  party ;  he  was  not 
only  relblvtd  upon  carrying  the  Agrarian  law^ 
but  alio  upon  enafting  another,  in  which  the 
people  fl-iould  give  their  votes  by  tribes,  and 
not  by  their  curi.T  or  their  centuries.  This  was 
another  mortal  blow  to  the  patrician  power; 
for,  as  when  the  people  voted  by  centuries,  the 
patricians  were  entire  mailers  of  the  conteft, 
and  when  by  curiae,  in  which  only  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  city  voted,  they  alfo,  from  their 
wn-iber  of  clients,  had  the  majority  of  voices ; 
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To  now,  when  by  this  law  all  freemen  of  Rome, 
from  whatever  part  of  its  territories  they 
came,  ihouid  be  admined  to  give  a  fingle  vote, 
equal  to  that  of  the  firft  fenator,  all  influence 
was  entirely  loft,  and  the  patricians  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  remain  pafTive.  It  was  therefore 
at  firft  ftrongly  oppoled  by  the  fenate,  and  as 
warmly  urged  by  the  people.  In  this  conteft,- 
Appius  Claudius,  the  conful,  fon  to  the  former  u.  C. 
Appius,  by  a  fort  of  hereditary  hatred  to  the  282. 
people,  was  among  the  foremoft.  In  one  of 
their  public  affemblies  he  oppofed  their  defigns 
fo  warmly,  and  fo  jullly  expofcd  the  turbulent 
tempers  of  the  tribunes,  that  they  ordered  h'ljji 
to  depart  the  arfcmbly,  and  upon  his  refufal,  they 
oommanded  that  he  fliould  be  fent  to  prifon. 

A  ftretch  of  power  fo  great  aftoniihed  all  the 
fenators  who  were  prefent -,  they  offered  to  take 
arms  in  his  defence,  and  as  the  people  had  in 
the  former  cafe  beaten  off  the  lidors,  fo  they 
were  in  this  driven  o!T  by  the  patricians. 
This  fcemed  the  fignal  for  a  new  tumult; 
ftoncs,  torches,  and  every  weapon  that  fury 
could  furnifh,  in  a  place  where  the  citizens 
never  carried  arms,  were  employed  againll 
each  other.  But  Quintius,  the  other  conful, 
of  a  mild  and  peaceable  difpofidon,  throw- 
ing himfelf  into  the  midil  of  the  combiitants, 
entreating  and  befeeching  fornL*,  and  m'^^nac- 
ing  others,  for  that  night  affuagcd  their  mu- 
I  3  tual 
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tual  animoficy.  Their  tumults,  however,  were 
renewed  the  day  following,  with  more  than 
former  fury :  Appius,  with  all  his  native 
fiercenefs,  charging  at  the  head  of  his  clients^ 
and  other  young  patricians.  But  Ledorius,  the 
tribune,  with  an  immenfe  multitude  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  people,  took  pofleffioo  of  the 
Capitol,  where  they  fortified  themfelves,  feem- 
ingly  determined  to  hold  it  out  againft  their 
oppofers.  Their  conduft  now  feemed  ftill  more 
refolute  than  in  the  former  defedion  of  the 
army  on  mount  Aventine ;  for  as  in  that,  the 
infurgents  were  at  a  diftance  from  Rome ;  in 
this,  they  were  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city. 
The  appeafing  of  this  tomult  was  refcrved  for 
Quintius  alfo,  who  obtained,  by  his  gentle  re* 
monftrances,  to  have  the  law  referred  to  the  fc- 
nate.  This  venerable  body,  after  many  debates, 
which  form,  rather  than  uncertainty,  might  have 
dictated,  reiblved,  that  the  tribunes  and  the  peo- 
ple were  to  be  gratified,  and  that  the  law  was 
to  be  enaded  without  delay.  It  was  pafled  by 
the  confent  of  all  the  orders,  and  the  officers  (^ 
the  people  were  elefted  from  thenceforward  by 
the  tribes.  Thus  the  people  by  degrees  left  the 
patricians  nothing  but  the  Ihadow  of  power,  even 
of  which  the  multitude,  now  taught  the  art  of 
uniting,  where  refolved  to  deprive  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  Appius,  as  from  the  for- 
mer part  of  his  conduA  we  may  well  fuppole, 
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was  far  from  being  difpofcd  to  concur  in  this 
new  conccflion  of  power :  he  bore  the  people 
a  contempt,  that  rather  feemed  the  effeft  of 
habit  thaji  of  reafon,  and  inveighed  againft  the 
fcnate'$  pufilanimity.  Nor  were  the  people  ig- 
norant of  this,  but  defired  an  occafion  of  (hew- 
ing their  rcfentmcnt;  for  which  an  opportunity 
foon  offered,  upon  his  being  appointed  general 
againft  the  Volfcians.  Thefe,  as  ufual,  had 
made  inroads  upon  the  unguarded  frontiers  of 
Rome;  and  Appius  being  now  the  commander 
of  the  army,  the  natural  feverity  of  his  temper 
had  a  6eld  to  difplay  itfelf  in.  The  Romaa 
difciplinc,  which,  at  the  jnildeft,  was  extremely 
rigorous,  he  by  his  ftridtnefs  rendered  almoft 
infupportable.  The  foldiers  but  flowly  obeyed 
a  general  they  hated ;  and  he,  in  return,  en- 
creafed  his  rigours  upon  the  flownefs  of  their 
obedience.  They  now,  therefore,  confidered 
his  feverity  rather  as  a  malicious  vengeance,thaa 
awholefome  chaftifemenc,  and  only  awaited  the 
enemy,  to  retaliate,  not  upon  his  perfon,  but  his 
glory.  Accordingly  the  enemy  appeared,  and 
the  Romans  fl^d.  He  led  them  into  the  camp 
in  order  to  harrangue  them,  and  they  univcrfal- 
ly  refufed  to  give  him  an  audience.  He  then 
endeavoured  to  draw  them  off  from  the  enemy, 
but  the  whole  body  fled,  inftead  of  making  a 
regular  retreat.  At  length,  he  found  means  of 
iecuring  that  part  of  his  forces  which  yet  re- 
i  4  maincdj 
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The  death  of  Appius,  and  fome  wars,  or  ra- 
ther incurfions  made  by  the  Romans  into  the 
lerritorries  of  the  Volfci,  fufpended,  for  a  time, 
the  peoples  earneftnefs  for  the  Agrarian  law ; 
but  foon  after,  the  tribunes  began  new  com-  ^1,/ 
motions,  and  had  the  boldnefs  to  afTert,  that 
the  people  ought  not  only  to  have  a  (hare  in  the 
lands,  but  alfo  in  the  government  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  that  a  code  of  written  laws 
Ihould  be  compiled,  to  mark  out  the  bounds  of 
their  duty.  The  oppofition  to  this  was  not  Icfs 
violent  on  the  fide  of  the  patricians,  who  drove 
the  clamorous  multitude  from  the  Forum, 
headed  by  Caefo,  the  fon  of  that  Quintius  Cin- 
cinnatus,  whom  we  fhall  hereafter  find  fo  fa- 
motis  for  his  courage  and  his  frugality.  The 
tribunes  refolved  to  make  an  example  of  this 
young  patrician,  to  deter  the  future  outrages  of 
others  j  and,  therefore,  appointed  him  a  day  to 
anfwer  before  the  people.  As  he  was  the  fon 
of  a  man  entirely  rcfpefted  by  both  parties,  he 
was  treated  with  fuch  Jenity,  that  he  was  admit- 
ted to  bail ;  but  flying  to  Etruria,  his  father, 
Quintius  Cincinnatus,  was  obliged  to  fell  almoft 
his  whole  eftate  to  reimburfe  the  liircties,  and 
then  retreating  to  a  fmall  farm  and  a  little  cot- 
tage beyond  the  Tyber,  lived  a  contented  life, 
tilling  his  few  acres,  with  his  own  hamls,  and 
feaping  the  produce  of  his^  induftry.  The  tri- 
bunes, however,  wtrc  not  fatisfied  with  the  cx- 
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pulfion  of  Casio,  they  ftill  continued  to  clainour 
for  the  Agrarian  law,  and  even  raifed  a  report, 
that  the  fcnators  had  formed  a  plot  againft  their 
lives.  This  contrivance  was  principally  intended 
to  fright  the  fenate  into  a  compliance ;  but  it 
had  only  the  more  obvious  cfFed  of  encrpafing 
the  tumults  of  the  people  and  aggravating  their 
anlmofuy. 

In  this  (late  of  commotion  and  univerfal  dif- 
order,  Rome  was  upon  the  point  of  falling  un- 
der the  power  of  a  foreign  enemy.  Herdonius, 
a  Sabine,  a  man  of  great  intrepidity  and  ambi- 
tion, forn^ed  the  deGgn  of  fcizing  and  plunder- 
ing the  city,  while  it  was  employed  in  intef- 
tine  diflraftions.  For  this  purpofe,  having  got 
together  an  army  of  about  four  thoufand  men, 
compofed  of  his  clients  and  fugitive  flaves,  be 
fent  them  down  the  river  Tyber  on  floats  by 
night,  fo  that  the  people  were  aftoniflied  the 
next  morning,  to  behold  a  foreign  enemy  in 
poffefijon  of  the  Capitol,  the  citadel  of  Rome. 
Herdonius,  on  his  part,  did  all  that  was  in  his 
power  to  pcrfuade  the  lower  citizens  and  flaves 
to  join  his  party ;  to  the  one  he  promifed  free- 
dom, to  the  other  an  ample  participation  of 
benefits  and  fpoil.  The  tribunes,  in  this  exi- 
gence, were  far  from  exciting  the  people  to 
arms  *,  they,  on  the  contrarry,ured  all  their  elo- 
quence to  difTuade  them  from  fighting,  until 
the  patricians  ihould  engage  by  oath,  to  create 
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ten  men,  with  a  power  qf  making  laws,  and  to 
fufier  the  people  to  have  an  equal  (hare  in  all 
the  benefits  that  (hould  accrue.  Thefe  condi* 
dons,  though- very  fcvcre,  the  neceffity  of  the 
rimes  obliged  the  conHils  to  promife  -,  and  Va- 
Jerius,  who  was  one  of  them,  putting  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  fuch  as  offered,  marched  to^ 
wards  the  Capitol,  crying  out  as  he  pafied^ 
**  Whoever  wilhes  to  fave  his  country,  let  him 
*•  come  and  foUoW  me."  A  large  body  of 
people  followed  him  to  the  attack,  and.  the 
Capitol  was  at  length  retaken  by  ftorm,  but  the 
conful  was  ^killed  in  the  aflault.  Herdonius 
flew  himlelf,  the  flaves  died  by  the  executioner, 
and  the  reft  were  made  prifoners  of  war. 

But,  although  the  city  was  thus  delivered 
from  a  foreign  invafion,  it  was  by  no  means 
fet  free  from  its  intcftine  divifions.  The  tri- 
bunes now  prefTed  the  furviving  conful  for  the 
performance  of  his  promife  ;  but,  it  feems,  the 
Agrarian  law  was  a  grant  the  fenate  could  not 
think  of  giving  up  to  the  people.  The  conful 
therefore  made  many  delays  and  excufes,  till 
at  length,  being  driven  to  give  a  pofitive  an- 
fwer,  he  told  them,  that  as  the  promife  was 
made  by  the  two  confuls,  he  could  do  nothing 
alone.  An  aflembly  was  now  therefore  ap- 
pointed for  chufing  another  conful ;  and  the  fe- 
nate, in  order  to  give  the  people  no  hopes  of 
obtaining  their  wilhes,  fixed  upon  Quinius  Cin* 
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cinnatus,  whofe  fon  had  fo  lately  been  obnoxi' 
ous  to  them.  Cincionatus  had,  as  has  been 
already  related,  for  fome  time  given  up  all  the 
views^of  ambition,  and  retired  to  his  little  farm, 
where  the  deputies  of  the  fcnate  found  him 
holding  the  plow,  and  dreflFed  in  the  mean  at- 
tire of  a  labouring  hufband-man.  He  appeared 
but  little  elevated  with  the  addrelies  of  cere- 
mony, and  the  pompous  habits  they  brought 
him ;  and,  upon  declaring  to  him  the  fcnate's 
pleafure,  he  teftified  rather  a  concern  that  his 
aid  (hould  be  wanted :  he  naturally  preferred 
the  charms  of  a  country  retirement,  to  the  fa- 
tiguing fplendours  of  office,  and  only  faid  to  his 
wife,  as  they  were  leading  him  away,  **  I  fear, 
"  my  Atiillia,  that  for  this  year,  otir  little  fields 
"  mud  icmain  unfown."  Thus  taking  a  tender 
leave,  he  departed  for  the  city,  where  both 
parties  were  ftrongly  enflamed  againft  each 
other.  This  new  conful,  however,  was  refolved 
to  fide  with  neither ;  hut,  by  a  ftrift  attention  to 
the  interefts  of  his  country,  inftead  of  gaining 
the  confidence  of  faftion,  to  feize  the  eftcem  of 
all.  1  hus,  by  threats,  and  well-timed  fubmif- 
fion,  he  prevailed  upon  the  tribunes  to  put  off 
their  law  for  a  time,  and  carried  himfclf  fo  as 
to  be  a  terror  to  the  multitude,  whenever  they 
refufed  to  enlill  •,  and  their  greateft  encouragcr 
whenever  their  fubmiffion  deferved  it.  His  po- 
licy confifted  in  holding  the  citizens,  who  had 
rcRained  the  Capitol,  as  ftill  engaged  to  follow 
^  h:m. 
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him,  by  their  oath,  and  threatening  to  lead 
them  into  a  winter  encampment,  to  which  they 
were  totally  unaccuftomcd,  in  cafe  they  difo^ 
beycd ;  by  which  he  fo  far  intimidated  the  tri- 
bunes, that  they  gave  up  their  law,  upon  con- 
dition of  his  foregoing  the  threatened  encamp- 
ment :  upon  the  whole,  he  went  through  his 
office  with  fuch  (kill,  moderation,  humanity, 
and  juftice,  that  the  people  feemed  to  forget 
that  they  wanted  new  laws,  and  the  fenatc  feem- 
ed to  wifli  his  continuance  in  the  confulfhip. 
Thus  having  reftored  that  tranquility  to  the 
people,  which  he  fo  much  loved  himfelf,  he 
again  gave  up  the  fpleiidours  of  ambition,  to 
enjoy  it  with  a  greater  relifh  in  his  little  farm. 

Cincinnatds  was  not  long  retired  from  his      U.  C. 
office,  when  a  frelh  exigence  of  the  ftate  once      29s • 
more  required  his  aHiftance ;  the  JEqui  and  the 
Volfci,  who,  though  ftill  worfted,  ftill  were  for 
renewing  the  war,  made  new  inroads  into  the 
territories  of  Rome.   Minutius,  one  of  the  con- 
fuls  who  fucceeded  Cincinnatus,  was  fent  to  op- 
pofe  them ;  but  being  naturally  timid,  and  ra- 
ther more  afraid  of  being  conquered,  than  de- 
iirous  of  viftory,  his  army  was  driven  into  a 
defile  between  two  mountains,  from  which,  ex- 
cept through  the  enemy,  there  was  no  cgrefs. 
This,  however,  the  /Equi  had  the  precaution  to 
fortify;  by  which  the  Roman  army  was  fo  hem. 
med  in  on  every  fide,  that  nothing  remained 
but  fubmiilfion  to  the  enemy,  famine,  or  imme- 
diate 
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diate  death.  Some  knights  who  found  means 
of  getting  away  privately  through  the  enemy's 
camp,  were  the  firft  that  brought  the  account 
of  this  difafter  to  Rome.  Nothing  could  ex* 
ceed  the  confternation  of  all  ranks  of  people 
when  informed  of  it ;  the  fenate,  at  firft, 
thought  of  the  other  confuU  but  not  having  fi^- 
ficent  experience  of  his  abilities,  they  unani- 
moufly  turned  their  eyes  upon  Cincinnatus,  and 
refolved  to  make  him  di&ator.  Cindnnatus, 
the  only  perfon  on  whom  Rome  could  now 
place  her  whole  dependance,  was  found,  as  be* 
fore,  by  the  meflengers  of  the  fenate,  labouring 
in  his  little  field,  with  chearful  induftry.  He 
was  at  firft  aftoniftied  at  the  enfigns  of  un- 
bounded power,  with  which  the  deputies  came 
to  inveft  him ;  but  ftill  more  at  the  approach 
of  the  principal  .of  the  fenate,  who  canie  out  to 
meet  him  upon  his  approach.  A  dignity  b  un- 
looked  for,  however,  had  tio  efieft  upon  the  fim* 
plicity  or  the  integrity  of  his  manners :  and  be* 
ing  now  poflefled  of  abfolute  power,  and  called 
upon  to  nominate  his  mafter  of  the  horle,  he 
chofe  a  poor  man  named  Tarquttius,  one  who, 
like  himielf,  defpifed  riches  when  they  led  to 
diflionour.  Tarquitius  was  bom  of  a  patrician 
family,  but,  though  of  confummatc  bravery, 
never  being  able  to  raife  money  to  purchafe  an 
horfe,  he  had  hitherto  fought  only  as  a  foot 
foldier,  willing  to  ferve  his  country,  though  in 
the  humblcft  iituation.  Thus  the  faving  a  great 
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nation  was  devolved  upon  an  hulbandman^ 
taken  from  the  plough,  and  an  oblcure  centinel       ' 
found  among  the  dregs .  of  the  army.     Upon 
entering  the  city,  the  di6lator  put  on  a  ferenc 
look,  and  entreated  all  thofe  who  were  able  to 
bear  arms,  to  repair  before  fun-fet  to  the  Cam- 
pus Martius  (the  place  were  the  levies  were 
made)    with    neceffary    arms,  and  proviGons 
for  five  days.  He  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
thelc,  and  marching  all  n  ight  with  great  expe- 
dition, he  arrived  before  day,  within  fight  of 
the  enemy.  Upon  hisapproach,  he  ordered  his 
foldicrs  to  raife  a  loud  fhout,  to  apprize  the 
cooful's  army  of  the  relief  that  was  at  hand. 
The  JEqvjL  were  not  a  little  amazed,  when  they 
law  themfelves  between  two  enemies,  but  ftill 
more  when  they  perceived  Cincinnatus  making 
the  ftrongeft  entrenchments  beyond  them,  to 
prevent  their  efcape,  and  cnclofing  them  as  they 
had  enclofed  the  conful.    To  prevent  this,  a 
furious^  combat  enfued  *,  but  the  ^qui  being  ^ 
attacked  on  both  fides,  and  unable  to  refift  or 
fly,  begged  a  ceflation  of  arms.    They  offered 
the  diftator  his  own  terms:  he  gave  them  their 
lives ;  but  obliged  them,  in  token  of  fervitude, 
to  pals  under  the  yoke,   which  wasvtwo  fpears 
ict  upright,  and  y^other  acrds  in  the  form  of 
.a  gallows,  beneath  which  the^vanquilhed  were 
to  march.  Their  captains  and  generals  he  m'ade 
prifoners.  of  war,  being  referved  to  adorn  his 
triumph.    Asfor^the  plunder  of  the  enemies 
2  camp^ 
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camp,  that  he  gave  entirely  up  to  his  own  foU 
dicrs,  without  rclcrving  any  part  for  himfelf,  or 
permitting  thofe  of  the  delivered  army  to  have 
a  (hare.  Thus,  having  refcued  a  Roman  army 
from  inevitable  deftrudtion,  having  defeated  a 
powerful  enemy,  having  taken  and  fortified 
their  city,  and,  ftill  more,  having  refufed  any 
part  of  the  fpoil,  he  refigned  his  diftatorfliip, 
after  having  enjoyed  it  but  fourteen  days.  The 
fenate  would  have  enriched  him,  but  he  declin- 
ed their  proffers,  chufing  to  retire  ortce  more  to 
his  farm  and  his  cottage,  content  with  temper- 
ance and  fame. 
U.  C.  The  year  following,  the  -ffilqui  refolving  ta 

296.  retrieve  their  loft  reputation,  again  marched  in- 
to the  field,  and  retook  their  city.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  levies  were  to  be  made  in  Rome  ta 
oppofe  their  progrefs,  the  tribunes  refufed  to' 
let  the  people  be  enrolled.  The  neceflity  of 
the  times,  however,  was  fuch,  that  an  army  was 
to  be  raifed-,  and  the  fenators,  finding  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  multitude,  offered  to  go  themielvcs, 
with  their  clients  and  dependants.  So  many  old 
and  reverend  men,  who  had  long  been  confi- 
dered  as  the  fathers  of  the  (late,  marching  feebly 
out  to  meet  an  enemy,  whom  the  young  and 
the  vigorous  refufed  to  encounter,  moved  the 
multitude  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  in  fpite  of  their 
demagogues,  they  offered  to  go,  only  demand- 
ing, as  a  recompence,  to  have  the  number  of 
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their  tribunes  encreafed  fronvfivc  to  ten.  This 
ibme  of  the  (enate  confidered  as  an  expedient  to 
multiply  the  number  of  their  enemies  ;  but  Cin- 
cinnatus,  who  judged  more  maturely  upon  the 
fubjeft,  aflured  them,  it  would  be  the  mod  in- 
fallible means  of  debilitating  that  power  which 
had  fo  long  controlled  them  -,  that  in  cafe  tert 
were  elefted,  in  fuch  a  number  there  were  the 
moft  juft  cxpeftations  to  bring  over  a  part,  and 
that  a  fingle  tribune  could  reverfe  the  refolu- 
tions  of  all  the  reft :  accordingly,  the  fenate  rea- 
dily came  into  his  opinion,  and  pretending  to 
make  their  compliance  a  favour,  informed  the 
tribunes,  that  they  had,  after  much  delibera- 
tion, thought  proper  to  grant  their  requeft. 

This  grant  feemed  for  a  while  tio  fatisfy  the 
people;  but  in  lefs  than  a  year,  the  new  tribunes^  - 
the  firft  time,  uniting  all  together,  made  ftill 
farther  encroachments,  and  ventured,  erch  by 
their  own  authority,  to  order  an  affcmbling  o^ 
the  fenate.  They  required  alfo,  that  mount 
Aventinc,  which  being  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
compars,  and  as  yet  untenanted,  might  be 
granted  to  the  people  to  build  on.  .With  this^ 
though  not  till  after  the  moft  violent  colite(^^ 
.the  fenate  agreed,  in  hopes  that  it  might  be  a 
means  of  fupprefling  the  fcditions,  which  they 
dreaded  from  refufing  the  Agrarian  law.  Never- 
thelefs,  in  this  they  were  difappointed ;  for  foon  tj.  (?i 
after,  their  tribunes  renewed  their  former  com-      ^9^» 
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plaints  and  infolence,  and  the  contefts  were  car* 
ried  on  with  fuch  little  reftraint,  that  blows  and 
not  arguments  generally  terminated  every  deli- 
beration. To  fuch  a  pitch  of  audacioufoefs 
were  they  arrived,  that  thofe  demagogues  fet  a 
day,  even  for  the  confuls  thcmfelvcs  to  anfwer 
before  the  people.  They  thought  proper,  how- 
ever, upon  maturer  confideration,  to  let  drop 
this  infolent  profecution;  but  at  the  fame  time, 
refolved  not  to  difcontinue  their  unremitting 
endeavours  for  the  Agrarian  law,  A  d^  ac- 
cordingly was  fixed,  in  which  this  important 
fubje£l  was  to  be  difcuffed  •,  and  numbers  of  all 
ranks  were  prefcnt,  either  to  give  their  votes  or 
their  opinions.^  The  tribunes  fpoke  lai^ely  on 
the  juftice  of  fiich  a  law ;  feveral  of  the  people 
related  what  fervices  they  had  done,  and  what 
trifling  rewards  they  had  obtained ;  the  audi- 
ence were  prepoflcflcd  in  favour  of  the  law,  but 
Hill  more,  when  Siccius  Dentatus,  a  plebeian, 
advanced  in  years,  but  of  an  admirable  perfon 
and  military  deportment,  came  forward  to  enu- 
merate his  hardftiips  and  his  merits.  This  old 
foldier  made  no  fcruple  of  extolUng  the  various 
atchievements  of  his  youth,  but  indeeil  his  nne- 
rits  fupported  oftentation.  He  had  ferved  his 
country  in  the  wars  forty  years  *,  he  had  been 
an  officer  thirty,  firft  a  centurion,  then  a  tnbunc; 
he  had  fought  one  hundred  and  twenty  battles^ 
in  which,  by  the  force  of  his  fingle  arm,  he 
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had  favtd  a  multitude  of  lives :  he  had  gained 
fourteen  civic,  three  mural,  and  eight  golden 
crowns,  befides  eighty-three  chains,  fixty  brace- 
kts,  eighteen  gilt  fpears,  and  twenty-three 
horfe-trappings,  whereof  nine  were  for  killing 
the  enemy  in  fingle  combat :  moreover,  he  had 
received  forty-five  wounds,  all  before,  and  none 
behind  5  particularly,  twelve  on  the  day  the 
Capitol  was  recovered  from  the  enemy.  Thefe 
were  his  honours*,  yet,  notwithftanding  all  this, 
he  had  never  received  any  (hare  of  thofe  lands 
which  were  won  from  the  enemy,  but  continued 
to  draw  on  a  life  of  poverty  and  contempt,  while 
others  were  pofleft  of  thofe  very  territories 
which  his  valour  had  won,  without  any  merit 
to  deferve  them,  or  ever  having  contributed  to 
the  conqueft.  A  cafe  of  fo  much  hardfliip  had 
a  ftrong  efie£t  upon  the  multitude ;  they  unani- 
moufly  demanded,  that  the  law  might  be  pair- 
ed, and  that  fuch  merit  (hould  not  go  unre- 
warded. It  was  in  vain  that  fome  of  the  fena« 
tors  rofe  up  to  fpeak  againft  it,  their  voices  were 
drowned  by  tht  cries  of  the  people.  When 
reaibn,  therefore,  could  no  longer  be  heard, 
paflion,  as  ufual,  fucceeded ;  and  the  young  pa- 
tricians running  fucioufly  into  the  throng,  broke 
the  balloting  urns,  and  difpcrfed  the  multitude 
that  offered  to  oppofe  them.  For  this  they  were 
fome  time  after  fined  by  the  tribunes,  but 
K  2  theijr 
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their  refolution,  neveitheklst  for  the  preienC 
put  oflf  the  Agrarian  law. 
•  Ic  generally  happened  in  Rome,  that  internal 
commotions  were  quieted  by  foreign  invafions; 
and  the  approach  of  the  ^qui  within  fiztecn 
miks  of  the  city,  in  fome  meafure,  reftored 
peace  to  the  republick.  In  this  war  Siccius 
Dentatus,  the  veteran,  who  had  harrangued  the 
people,  gained  greater  honours  than  the  conful 
who  obtained  the  vi^ory :  for  being  ordered 
upon  a  forlorn  hope,  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
a  quarter  where  he  knew  they  were  inacceflible, 
he,  at  firft,  remonftrated  againft  the  danger  and 
defperation  of  the  attempt;  but  being  reproach- 
ed by  the  conful  with  cowardice,  he  led  on  his 
body  of  eight  hundred  veterans  to  the  place, 
rcfolved  to  give,  by  his  death,'a  pattern  of  obe- 
dience; as  he  had  in  his  life,  an  example  <^  re* 
folution.  Fortune  was  kinder  to  him  than  his 
expeAations;  for  perceiving  a  paflage  into  the 
enemies  camp,  which  had  not  been  pointed  out 
by  the  conful,  he  led  his  veterans  onward;  and 
while  the  whole  army  amufed  the  enemies  on 
one  fidt:*,  he  attacked  their  camp  on  the  other, 
fo  that  the  Romans  obtained  a  complete  viAory. 
Dcntati^s,  howe\'er,  being  confcious  that  he  was 
fent  upon  this  dangerous  fcrvice,  only  to  pro- 
cure him  death  or  infamy,  had  intereft  enough, 
upon  his  return,  to  prevent  the  confuPs  having 
a  triumph,  as  alfo  to  get  himfclf  created  a  tri- 
bune; 
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bune ;  likewife,  to  get  a  law  pafled  for  punifhing 
iuch  mi^iftrates  as  (hould  for  the  future  violate 
dieir  authority,  and  for  having  both  confuk 
fined  for  their  behaviour  to  him  in  particular. 
Thus  the  fortune,  as  well  as  the  perfeverancc 
of  the  tribunes,  ferved  to  dimiiii(h  the  patrician 
power  every  year.  All  their  honours  were  now 
fading  faft  away;  their  very  poflcffions,  thofe 
£ruits  of  long  labour,  remained  feebly  in  fuf- 
peoic,  and  the  next  popular  breeze  threateoed 
m  Ihake  them  down.^ 


CHAP.         XIL 

From  the  creation  of  die  Decemviri  to  the  extiiii  Aioo 
of  that  office. 

HE  commonwealth  of  Rome  had  now  u.  C. 
for  nearfixty  years  been  fluAuating  between  302/ 
die  contending  orders  that  compofed  it,  till  at 
length,  each  fide,  as  if  weary,  were  willing  to 
refpire  a  while  from  the  mutual  exertions  of 
their  claims.  The  Agrarian  law  feemed  now 
but  little  attended  to,  and  all  the  animofity 
which  it  had  produced,  appeared  to  fubfid^.  But 
it  has  ever  been  with  mankind,  that  they  form 
new  defires,  in  exaft  proportion  with  the  num- 
ber of  their  poffeffions.  The  citizens,  now^ 
therefore,  of  every  rank,  began  to  complain  of 
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the  arbitrary  decifions  of  their  magiftrates,  and 
vftfhed  to  be  guided  by  a  written  body  of  laws, 
^hich  being  known,  might  prevent  wrongs  as 
well  as  punifli  them.  In  this,  both  the  fenatc 
and  the  people  concurred,  as  hoping  that  fuch 
laws  would  put  an  end  to  the  commotions  that 
fo  long  had  harrafled  the  ftate.  It  was  there- 
upon agreed,  that  ambafiadors  ihould  be  fent 
to  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  and  to  Athens,  to 
bring  home  fuch  laws  from  thence,  as  by  ex- 
perience had  been  found  moft  equitable  and 
ufcful.  For  this  purpofe,  three  fenators,  Poft- 
humius,  Sulpicius,  and  Manlius,  were  fixed 
upon,  and  gallies  afligned  to  convoy  them, 
agreeable  to  the  majefty  of  the  Roman  people. 
While  they  were  upon  this  commiflion  abroad^ 
a  dreadful  plague  depopulated  the  city  at  home, 
and  fupplied  the  interval  of  their  abfence  with 
other  anxiety  than  that  of  wifhes  for  their  re- 
turn. In  about  a  year  the  plague  ceafed,  and 
the  ambaflfadors  returned,  bringing  home  a  body 
of  laws,  collcftcd  from  the  moft  civilized  ftaces 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  which  being  afterwards 
formed  into  ten  tables,  and  two  more  being 
added,  made  that  celebrated  code,  called  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  many  fragments  of 
which  remain  to  thb  day. 

The  ambafladors  were  no  fooner  returned, 
than  the  tribunes  required,  that  a  body  of  men 
(hould  be  cholcn  to  digeft  their  new  laws  into 
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proper  form,  and  to  give  weight  to  the  execu- 
tion of  them.  After  long  debates  whether  this 
choice  (hould  not  be  partly  made  from  the 
people  $is  well  a^  the  patricians,  it  was  at  laft 
agreed  that  ten  of  «he  principal  fenators  fhould 
be  cleAed,  whofc  power  continuing  for  a  year, 
ihould  be  equal  to  that  of  kings  and  confuls, 
and  that  without  any  appeal.  That  all  other 
magiibrates  fhould  lay  down  their  offices,  until 
the  Uws  Ihould  direSt  proper  fubltitutes  ^  and 
that  the  pew  Jegiflators  fhould,  in  the  mean 
vmc,  exercife  their  authority  with  all  the  enfigns 
of  the  difcontinued  power  of  the  former.  The 
peribns  chofen  were,  Appius  and  Genutius,  who 
bad  been  ele£led  confuls  for  the  enfuing  year ; 
Pofthumius,  Sulpicius,  and  Manlius,  the  three 
ambafladors;  Sisxtus  and  Romulus,  former 
confuls ;  with  Julius^  Veturius,  and  Horatius, 
fenators  of  the  firft  confideration.  Thus  the 
whole  conftitucion  of  the  ftate  at  once  took  a 
new  fortQ.  and  a  dreadful  experiment  was  going 
to  be  tried,  of  governing  one  nation,  by  laws 
fidrmedfrom.the  manners  andcuftoms  of  another. 
The  (Jcconviri  being  now  inveftcd  with  ab- 
solute power,  agreed  to  take  the  reigns  of  go- 
vemment  by  turns,  and  that  each  (hould  difpenfe 
jul^ice  for  a  day.  They  agreed  allb,  to  avoid 
envy,  that  he  alone  who  was  in  the  adual  ex- 
ercife of  power,  fhould  be  attended  with  the  en- 
£gns  of  it;  and  that  each  of  the  reft  fhould  be 
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only  preceded  by  a  petty  officer,  called  Aei 
cenfus,  todUtinguifh  hidi  from  the  vulgar. 

The  novelty  of  this  form  of  government 
fccmed  extremely  pleafmg  to  the  people  at  firftj 
nor  was  the  moderation  of  the  decemviri  them- 
felves,  lefs  praife* worthy.  Appius,  in  particular^ 
bore  away  the  greateft  (hare  of  popularity  ;  bis 
aflable  air,  his  republican  profeflions,  and  his 
n'oderation,  made  the  people  even  forget  his 
anccftors,  or  that  they  once  trembled  at  the 
name.  Thefe  magiftrates,  for  the  firft  year, 
wrought  with  extreme  application :  they  had  not 
only  to  compile  from  a  great  variety  of  Greek 
laws,  but  they  were  obliged  alfo  to  get  thenti 
interpreted  by  one  Hermodorus,  an  Ephefian, 
as  they  themfelvcs  were  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  a  ftrong  inftance  how  little  as  yet  the 
Romans  were  advanced  in  the  arts  of  polite- 
ncls.  At  length)  however,  by  the  help  of  their 
interpreter*  they  formed  a  body  of  laws  from 
thofc  brought  from  Greece,  and  from  the  or- 
dinances  of  their  own  kings  ;  the  whole  com- 
prized in  ten  tables.  Thefe  were  agreed  to  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  engraven  on 
plates  of  brafs,  and  hung  up  in  public  view,  in 
the  mod  confpicuous  part  of  the  Forum. 

Their  work  being  thus  finiflied,  it  was  ex- 
pefted  that  the  decemviri  would  be  contented 
to  give  up  their,  offices  %  but  having  known  the 
pharms  of  power,  they  were  now  unwilling  to 
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refign  it :  they  therefore  pretended  that  fome 
laws  were  yet  wanting  to  compleat  their  defign, 
^d  entreated  the  (enate  for  ^  continuance  of 
their  offices:  to  which  that  body  affented.  The 
choice  of  perfons  was  next  the  objeft  of  public 
coofideration.  Appius,  burning  with  a  fecret 
thirft  for  power,  feigned  himfelf  quite  difgufted 
with  the  fatigues  <rf  the  office,  and  wiftied  only 
for  w  able  fuccefibr.  Neverthelefs,  underhand 
he  contrived  to  put  all  thofe  popular  arts  in 
praftice,  which  he  knew  would,  upon  his  ftandr- 
ing  candidate,  lecure  his  election.  Accordingly, 
when  the  day  came,  his  coUes^ues  were  fur« 
prized  to  fee  him  the  firft  upon  the  lift  of 
thofe  who  flood  for  the  office ;  and  ftill  more, 
when  they  found  him  eleded  by  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  giddy  people,  who  miftook  his 
ambidon  for  popularity.  His  friends  alfo 
were  ele&ed  through  his  influence.  Fabius, 
Cornelius,  Servilius,  Minucius,  Antonius,  and 
Rabulius,  who  were  patricians;  together  with 
the  plebeians  Petillius,  Oppius,  and  Duellius, 
formed  the  fecond  decemvirate,  Thefe  three 
laft  were  chofen  from  among  the  people  by  the 
intereft  of  Appius,  who,  to  ingratiate  himfelf 
with  the  multitude,  obferved,  thtit  it  was  very 
pr(^)cr  the  people  fhould  have  a  (hare  in  form- 
ing thofe  laws,  by  which  the  people  were  to  be 
fOvcroedf 
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Appius  being  thus  reinftated  in  his  higfi 
ofHce,  now  turned  all  his  thoughts  towards  mak- 
ing it  formidable  and  perpetual:  he  therefore 
convened  his  colleagues^  and  knowing  them  to 
be  all  his  creatures^  he  opened  to  them  his  der 
iign  of  retaining  the  power  of  which  rhey  had 
been  put  into  pofieillon.  As  they  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  inftrufted,  they  readily  came  into  his 
propofal,  and  bound  themfelves  by  the  moft  lb* 
lemn  vows,  never  to  diflent  from  each  other; 
never  to  give  up  their  authority ;  and  notto  make 
ufe  of  the  opinions  either  of  the  fenate  or  the 
people,  but  in  cafes  of  downright  neceffity.  Now, 
therefore,  the  decemvirate  put  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent appearance  from  that  of  the  former  year: 
inftead  only  of  one  of  them  being  attended  by 
his  rods  and  axes,  each  made  his  appearance 
with  thofe  enfigns  of  terror  and  authority.    In- 
Head  of  magiftrates,  mild,  juft,  and  affable^  the 
people  now  beheld  them  converted  into  monfters 
of  rapine,  licentioufnefs  ?md  cruelty.  They  only 
made  ufe  of  (he  forms  of  juftice  to  put  many  of 
the  citizens  to  death,  and  deprive  others  of  their 
eftates  and  country.     Accufers  and  informers 
were  fuborned  from  among  their  dependants, 
ready  to  give  evidence  as  they  were  command- 
ed ;  while  thofe  who  expefted  rcdrefs  in  any  fuit 
of  juftice,  had  no  profped  of  fuccefs,  but  to  en- 
ter into  a  criminal  confederacy  with  their  judges. 
Thus  an  univerfal  corruption  began  to  fprcad 
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itfclf  over  the  people,  while  the  good  and  the 
wife  either  banilhed  themfclves  from  Rome,  or 
inwardly  repined  at  its  diftrefs. 

But  as  fuch  power  could  not  long  continue 
without  fome  of  the  ufual  arts  of  deception^ 
which  tyranny  mull  fometimes  ftoop  to,  the 
decemviri,  in  order  to  fliew  the  people,  that 
they  were  not  unmindful  of  their  duty,  added 
two  tables  more  of  laws  to  thofe  already  pro* 
mulgated,  which  altogether  formed,  as  we  have 
already  faid,  that  1x)dy  of  law^s  that  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  twelve  tables.  In  thefe  laft  there 
was  a  law,  prohibiting  all  marriages  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians,  by  which  they 
hoped  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  two 
orders,  and  thus  avail  themfclves  of  their  mu- 
tual animofity.  Their  defigns,  however,  were 
cafily  feen  through  5  but  the  people  bore  them 
with  patience,  for  the  time  of  the  expiration  of 
their  office  was  now  at  hand,  in  which  it  was  ex- 
pected, they  would  lay  down  their  mifufed  au- 
thority. But  they  foon  threw  off  the  maflc, 
and,  regardlefs  cither  of  the  approbation  of  the 
fenate  or  the  people,  continued  themfclves, 
againfl  all  order,  another  year  in  the  decemvi- 
rate.  A  conduA  fo  notorious  produced  new 
difcontents,  and  thefe  were  as  fure  to  produce 
frefh  acts  of  tyranny.  The  city  was  become  al- 
moll  a  defert,  with  refpeft  to  ail  who  had  any 
thing  to  lofe,  and  the  decemvirs  rapacity  was 
I  then 
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then  only  difcontinued,  when  they  wanted  htOx 
objeAs  to  exercife  it  upon.  In  this  ftate  of 
flavery^  profcription  and  mutual  diftruft,  not 
one  citizen  was  found  to  ftrike  for  his  country's 
freedom ;  thefe  tyrants  continued  to  rule  with-' 
out  control,  being  conftantly  guarded,  not  with 
their  liftors  alone,  but  a  numerous  crowd  of 
dependants,  clients,  and  even  patricians,  whom 
their  vices  had  confederated  round  them. 

In  this  gloomy  iituation  of  the  ftate,  the 
^qui  and  Volfci,  thofe  conftant  enemies  of  the 
Romans,  undertook  their  incurfions,  refolved  to 
profit  by  the  inteftine  divifions  of  the  people, 
and  advanced  within  about  ten  miles  of  Rome. 
This  was  an  unexpedked  ftrokc  to  the  decern* 
viri,  who  had  no  authority  to  raife  an  army 
themfelves;  and,  therefore,  went  reludantly  to 
afk  aid  from  the  fenate,  whofe  deliberatioot 
had  now  been  long  fufpended.  In  this  preffing 
jun&ure,  the  fenate  was,  at  laft,  called  together^ 
where  Appius,  in  a  premeditated  oration,  pro- 
pounded the  bufinefs  for  which  they  were  con- 
vened. He  then  defired  that  each  (hould  fpeak 
his  fentiments  as  he  named  them;  but  Valerius, 
the  grandfon  of  Poplicola,  rifing  out  of  his 
turn,  he  was  ordered  by  the  tyrant  to  fit  down. 
Valerius,  however,  would  not  obey,  but  violent- 
ly inveighed  againft  the  tyranny  of  the  decern- 
virate,  and  their  effrontery,  in  expefting  that 
the  fenate,  whofe  power  they  had  deftroyed, 
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Ihould  now. take  meafures  to  fupport  their  be* 

traycrs*     His  fpeech  was  feconded  by  Marcus 

Horatius,  who,  with  ftill  greater  freedom,  ex« 

pofed  their  horrid  invalion  of  the  rights  of  their 

country,  their  outrages,  their  rapines,  and  their 

cruelty.     Appius,  at  firft,  feemed  to  bear  this 

harrangue  with  patience ;  but  at  laft  his  paffions, 

long  uied  to  indulgence,  could  no  longer  keep 

within  refiraint }  he  flew  out  into  violence,  rag* 

cd  againft  his  oppofers,  and  threatened  to  have 

Horatius  thrown  headlong  from  the  .Tarpeian 

rock.  All  the  fenators  exclaimed  againft  this  in* 

fringetnent  of  the  liberty  of  free  debate,  as  the  ^ 

higheft  breach  of  their  privileges,  and  an  intoler* 

able  a£fc  of  power.  Whereat  the  decemvir,  a  lit* 

de  repenting  his  rafhnefs,  began  to  excufe  him* 

felf,  &ying,  that  he  was  willing  to  give  liberty  to 

all  deliberations  upon  the  queftion,  but  could 

not  bear  an  oration,  which,  leaving  the  point  in 

debate,  only  feemed  calculated  to  promote  fcdi- 

tion.    That  he  and  his  colleagues  had  received 

an  unlimitted  power  from  the  people,  till  the 

great  work  of  forming  the  laws  was  finiflied ; 

during  which  they  were  relblved  to  a£b  to  the 

extent  of  their  power,  and  then  would  be  anfwer* 

able  for  their  adminiftration.   This  was  a  fufE- 

cient  difplay  of  their  intentions;  all  the  unini- 

fluenced  part  of  the  fenate,  particularly  Clau* 

dius,  the  uncle  of  Appius,  fpoke  with  detefta^ 

tion  of  their  proceedings  ^  but  a  large  party  in 
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the  houfe,  whom  the  decemviri  had  previoufly 
formed,  and  ftill  others  whom  their  fears  had 
biafied,  (hewed  themfelves  inclined  to  agree 
with  Appius,  in  whatever  he  Ihould  propofc. 
He  therefore  demanded,  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues  Ihould  have  a  power  of  levying  and 
commanding  the  forces  that  were  to  go  againft 
the  ^qui,  and  immediately  a  decree  of  the 
fenate  pafTed,  confirming  this  propofal. 

The  decemviri,  now  in  pofleflion  of  all  the 
military  as  well  as  of  the  civil  power,  divided 
their  army  into  three  parts ;  whereof  one  conti- 
nued with  Appius  in  the  city,  to  keep  it  in  awe ; 
the  other  two  were  commanded  by  his  col^ 
leagues,  and  were  led,  one  againft  the  -flEqui, 
and  the  other  againft  the  Sabines.  The  Roman 
foldiers  had  now  got  into  a  method  of  punifliing 
the  generals  whom  they  difliked,  by  fuflfering 
themfelves  to  be  vanquifhed  in  the  field.  They 
put  it  in  praftice  upon  this  occafion,  and  (hame- 
fully  abandoned  their  camp  upon  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.  Never  was  the  news  of  a  viftory 
more  joyfully  received  at  Rome,  than  the  tidings 
of  this  defeat ;  the  generals,  as  is  always  the 
cafe,  were  blamed  for  the  treachery  of  their 
men  -,  fome  demanded  that  they  Ihould  be  de^ 
pofed,  others  cried  out  for  a  dictator  to  lead  the 
troops  to  conqueft  -,  but  among  the  reft,  old  Sic- 
cius  Dentatus,  the  tribune,  fpoke  his  fentiments 
with  his  ufual  opennefs  i  and  treating  the  gene- 
rals 
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Tals  with  contempt^  Ihewed  all  the  fivlts  of  their 
diidpline  in  the  camp,  and  their  conduft  in  the 
field.  Appius,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  remi& 
in  obferving  the  difpofition  of  the  people.   Den^ 
tatus  in  particular  was  marked  out  for  ven- 
geance,  and,  under  pretence  of  doing  him  parti- 
cular honour,  he  was  appointed  legate,  and  put 
at  the  head  of  the  fupplies  which  were  fent  from 
Rome,  to  reinforce  the  army.    The  office  of  le- 
gate was  held  facred  among  the  Romans,  as  in  it 
were  united  the  authority  of  a  general,  with  the 
reverence  due  to  the  priefthood.  Dentatus,  no 
way  (uipe&ing  his  defign,  went  to  the  camp  with 
alacrity,  where  he  was  received  with  all  the  ex- 
ternal marks  of  refped.  But  the  generals  foon 
found  means  of  indulging  their  defire  of  revenge* 
He  was  appointed  at  the  head  of  an  hundred  men 
to  go  and  examine  a  more  commodious  place  for 
encampment,  as  he  had  very  candidly  aflured  the 
commanders,  that  their  prefent  fituation  was 
wrong.  The  foldiers,  however,  who  were  given 
as  his  attendants,  were  afiaflins ;  wretches  who 
liad  long  been  minifters  of  the  vengeance  of 
the  decemviri,  and  who  now  engaged  to  murder 
him,  though  with  all  thoie  apprehenfions,  which 
his  repuution,  as  he  was  called  the  Roman 
Achilles,  might  be  fuppofed  to  infpire.     With 
thefe  defigns  they  led  him  from  the  way  into 
the  hollow  bolbm  of  a  retired  mountain,  where 
they  began  to  fet  upon  him  from  behind.  Den- 
tatus 
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tatus  now  too  late  perceived  the  treachery  o/ 
the  decemviri,  and  was  refolved  to  fell  hb  fife 
as  dearly  as  he  could;  he  therefore  put  hb 
back  to  a  rock,  and  defended  himfelf  againft 
thofe  who  prefled  nioft  clofely.  Though  now 
grown  old,  he  had  fttU  the  remains  of  hb  fbr^ 
mer  valour,  and  killed  no  lels  than  fifteen  of 
the  aflailants,  and  wounded  thirty  with  hb  own 
hand.  The  affaflins  now  therefore,  terrified  at 
his  amazing  bravery,  Ihowered  in  their  javelins 
upon  him  at  a  diftance,  all  which  he  received 
in  his  fhield  with  undaunted  refbhition.  The 
combat,  though  lb  unequal  in  ntimbers,  was 
managed  for  fome  time  with  doubtful  fuccefs, 
till  at  length  his  aifailants  bethought  themfelves 
of  alcending  the  rock^  againft  which  he  ftood^ 
and  thus  poured  down  ftones  upon  him  Grom 
above.  Thb  fucceeded  ;  the  old  foldier  fell 
beneath  their  united  efforts,  after  having  fhewa 
by  hb  death,  that  he  owed  it  to  hb  forti- 
tude, and  not  his  fortune,  that  he  had  come 
off  fo  many  times  viAorious.  The  decemviri 
pretended  to  join  in  the  general  Ibrrow  for  fa 
brave  a  man,  and  decreed  him  a  funeral  with 
the  Brft  military  honours :  but  the  greatne& 
of  tlieir  apparent  difbrfs,  compared  with  thdr 
known  hatred,  only  rendered  them  ftill  more 
deteftable  to  the  people.  A  tranfadbion  flilt 
more  attrocious  than  the  former,  ferved  to 
bfpire  the  citizens  with  refblution  to  break  all 
z  meafuict 
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meafures  of  obedience,  and  at  laft  to  reftore 
ireedom. 

Appius,  who  flill  remained  at  Rome,  fitting 
one  day  on  his  tribunal  to  diipence  juftice, 
iaw  a  maiden  of  exquifite  beauty,  and  aged 
about  fifteen,  pafling  to  one  of  the  public 
fchooU,  attended  by  a  matron,  her  nurfe.  The 
charms  of  this  damfel,  heightened  by  all  the 
innocence  of  virgin  modefty,  caught  his  atten« 
tion,  and  fired  his  heart.  The  day  following, 
as  (he  pafi:,  he  found  her  ftill  more  beautiful 
than  before,  and  his  breafl  ftill  more  enflamed* 
He  now  therefore  refolved  to  obtain  the  grati* 
fication  of  his  paflion,  whatever  fhould  be  the 
conlequence,  and  found  means  to  inform  him- 
felf  of  the  virgin's  name  and  family.  Her  name 
was  Virginia.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Virgi* 
nius,  a  centurion,  then  with  the  army  in  the 
field,  and  had  been  contracted  to  Icilius,  for* 
mcrly  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  had  agreed 
to  marry  her  at  the  end  of  the  prefent  campaign. 
Appius,  at  firft,  refolved  to  break  this  match, 
and  to  efpoufc  her  himfelf  i  but  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables  had  forbidden  the  patricians  to 
intermarry  with  the  plebeians,  and  he  could  not 
infringe  thefe,  as  he  was  the  enador  of  them. 
Nothing  therefore  remained  but  a  criminal  en- 
joyment, which,  as  he  was  long  ufe^  to  the 
indulgence  of  all  his  paffions,  he  refolved  to  ob- 
tain.   After  having  vainly  tried  to  corrupt  the 
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fiddi^  of  her  nurfc,  he  had  recourfe  to  another 
expedient,  ftill  more  guilty.  He  pitched  upon 
€ne  Claudius,  who  had  long  been  the  minyier 
of  his  pleafures,  to  aflert  that  f!he  beautiful 
maid  "was  his  flave,  aqd  to  refer  the  canfe  to 
his  tribunal  for  decifion,  Claudius  behaved  cz- 

^  aftly  according  to  his  inftrudtions,  fer  entering 
into  the  fchool,  where  Virginia  was  playii^ 

'  among  her  femde  companions,  he  (sized  upon 
hcF  a?  his  property,  and  was  going  to  drag  her 
away  by  force,  but  was  prevented  by  the  people 

'  drawn  together  by  her  cries.  At  length,  after 
the  firft  heat  of  oppofition  was  over,  hekd  the 
weeping  virgin  to  the  tribunal  of  Appius,  and 
ther€  plaulibly  expofed  his  pretentions.  He 
aflerted  that  fhe  was  born  in  his  houfe,  of  a 
female  flave,  who  Ibid  her  to  the  wife  of  Vir- 
ginius,  who  had  been  barren.  That  he  had 
ieveral  credible  evidences  to  prove  the  truth  o£ 
what  he  &id  ;  but  that,  until  they  could  come 
together,  it  was  but  reafonable,  the  flave  fliould 
be  delivered  into  his  cuftody,  being  her 
proper  mafter.  Appius  feemed  to  be  ftruck 
with  the  juftice  of  his  claims ;  he  oblerved, 
diat  if  the  reputed  father  himfelf  were  prefcnt^ 
he  might  indeed  be  willing  to  delay  the  de- 
livery of  the  maiden  for  fome  time,  but  that 
it  was  not  lawful  for  him,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  to* 
detain  her  from  her  lawful  matter.  He  there* 
fore  adjudged  her  to  Claudius,  as  his  flave, 
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to  be  kept  by  him  till  Virginius  Ibould  be  able 
to  prore  his  paternity.  This  fentence  was  re* 
cmtd  with  loud  clamours  and  reproaches  by 
the  multitude ;  the  women  in  particular  came 
round  the  innocent  Virginia,  as  if  willing  to 
•  proted  her  from  the  judge's  fury  j  while  Icilius,  * 
her  lorer,  boldly  oppofed  the  decree,  and 
obliged  Claudius  to  take  refuge  under  the  tri* 
btmal  of  the  decemvir.  AH  things  now  threat- 
ened an openinAirredion,  when  Appius,  fear- 
ing the  event,  thought  proper  to  fufpend  his 
judgment  till  the  arrival  of  Virginius,  who  was 
then  about  eleven  miles  from  Rome,  with  the 
amiy.  The  day  following  was  fixed  for  the 
trial;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  Appius  fent 
letters  to  the  generals  to  Confine  Virginiu$, 
as  his  arrival  in  town  might  only  ibrve  to 
kindle  iedition  among  the  people.  Thefe  let- 
krs,  however,  were  intercepted  by  the  centu- 
rion's friends,  who  fent  him  down  a  full  relation 
of  the  delign  kid  againft  the  liberty  and  the 
honour  of  his  only  daughter.  Virginius  up- 
on this,  pretending  the  death  of  a  near  rela- 
tion, got  permifTion  to  leave  the  camp,  and 
ilew  to  Rome,  infpired  with  indignation  and 
revenge.  Accordingly,  the  next  day  he  ap- 
peared before  the  tribunal,  to  the  aftonifhment 
of  Appius,  leading  his  weeping  daughter 
by  the  hand,  both  habited  in  the  deepeft 
mourning.  Claudius,  the  accufer,  was  aUb 
L  2  there. 
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there,  and  began  by  making  his  demand :  ho 
faid,  that  it  was  well  known,  that  the  children 
of  flaves  belonged  to  the  matters  of  their  pa- 
rents, and  that  Vii^inia  was  born  in  flavcry. . 
•  He  obfcrved,  that  pity  might  be  an  induce- 
ment to  many  to  forego  their  claims,  but  that 
he  would  facrifice  all  minuter  confiderations  to 
juftice.     He  then   produced  a  female   flave 
whom  he  had  corrupted,  to  fwear  that  (he  had 
fold  Virginia  to  the  wife  of  her  reputed  father-, 
and  ended  his  pretentions  by  aflerting,  that  he 
could  confirm  her  teftimony  by  that  of  many 
others,  had  it  been  needful.     Virginias  next 
fpokc  in  turn  ;   he  reprefentcd  that  his  wife 
had  many  children;  that  fhe  had   been  fcen 
pregnant  by  numbers ;  that,  if  he  had  inten* 
tions    of  adopting  a   fuppolitious  child,    he 
would  have  fixed  upon  a  boy  rather  than  a  gi^I ; 
that  it  was  notorious  to  all,  that  his  wife  bad 
herfclf  fuckled  her  own  child  -,  and  that  it  was 
furprizing,  fuch  a  claim  (hould  be  now  revived, 
after  a  fifteen  years  difcontinuancc.    While  the 
father  fpoke   this  with  a  ftern  air,    Virginia 
flood  trembling  by,  and,  with  looks  of  perfua- 
five  innocence,  added  weight  to  all  his  remon* 
(trances.     The  people  feemed  entirely  fatisfied 
of  the  hardfliip  of  his  cafe,  till  Appius,  fear- 
ing  what  he  faid  might  have  dangerous  cfieAs 
upon  the  multitude,  interrupted  him,  under  a 
pretence  of  being  fufficicndy  inltrudted  in  the 
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merits  of  the  caufe-  "  Yc»,"  fays  he,  "  my  con- 
**  icience  obliges  me  to  declare,  that  I  myfelf 
«*  am  a  witncfs  to  the  truth  of  the  depofition  of 
'*  Claudius.  Moft  of  this  aflembly  know  that 
^'  I  was  left  guardian  to  this  youth,  and  I  was 
**  very  early  apprized,  that  he  had  a  right  to 
•*  this  young  woman  ;  but  the  affairs  of  the 
"  public,  and  the  diflfentions  of  the  people, 
**  then  prevented  my  doing  him  juftice,  How- 
*'  ever,  it  is  not  now  too  late ;  and,  by  the  power 
**  vcftcd  in  me  for  the  public  good,  I  adjudge 
"  Virginia  to  be  the  property  of  Claudius,  ,the 
**  plaintiffl  Go,  therefore,  liftors,  difperfe 
**  the  multitude,  and  make  room  for  a  mafter 
*♦  to  repoflcfs  hlmfclf.  of  his  flave/'  The 
liAors,  m  obedience  to  his  command,  foon 
drove  off  the  throng  that  preflcd  _round  the 
tribunal  -,  and  now  they  feized  upon  Virginia, 
and  were  delivering  her  up  into  the  hands  of 
Claudius,  when  Virginius,  who  found  that  all 
was  over,  feemed  to  acquiefce  in  the  fentcnce. 
He  therefore  mildly  entreated  Appius  to  be 
permitted  to  take  a  laft  farewell  of  one  whom 
he  had  long  confideredas  his  child,  and,^ib 
fatisfied,  he  would  return  to  his  duty  with 
frefli  alacrity.  With  this  the  decemvir  com- 
plied, but  upon  condition,  that  their  endear- 
ments ihould  pafs  in  his  prefence.  •  Virginius, 
with  the  moft  poignant  anguifh,  took  his  al- 
XDoft  expiring  daughter  in  his  arms,  for  a 
L  3  while 
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while  fuppbrted  het  htad  upon  his  breaft,  and 
wiped  away  the  tears  that  rolled  down  her  loveljr 
vifage  *y  and  happening  to  be  near  the  (hops  that 
Airrcunded  the  Foruniy  he  fnatched  up  a-  knife 
that  lay  on  the  Ihambles,  and  addrefUng  his 
daughter,  "  My  deareft,  loft  child,"  cried  he, 
^'  this,  this  alone  can  preferve  your  honour  and 
"  your  freedom,"  So  faying,  he  buried  the 
weapon  in  her  breaft,  and  then  holding  it  up, 
recking  with  the  blood  of  his  danghter,  **  Ap- 
**  plus,"  he  cried,  "  by  this  blood  of  innocence, 
**  I  devote  thy  head  to  the  infernal  gods,"  Thus 
faying,  with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  and 
tlireatening  deftruflion  to  whomfoever  fhould 
oppofc  him,  he  ran  through  the  city,  wildly 
calling  upon  the  people  to  ftrikc  for  freedom, 
and  fl'om  thence  went  to  the  camp,  in  order  to 
ipread  a  like  flame  through  the  army. 

He  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  camp,  fblk)«ed 
by  a  number  of  his  friends,  but  he  informed 
the  army  of  all  that  was  done,  ftill  holding  the 
blbody  knife  in  his  hand.  He  alked  their  pn-- 
don,  and  the  pardon  of  the  gods,  for  having 
committed  fo  ra(h  an  aftion,  but  afcribed  it  all 
to  the  dreadful  necefllty  of  the  times.  He  im- 
plored' them,  by  that  blood  which  was  dearer 
to  him  than  his  own,  to  redeem  their  finking 
country ;  obferving,  that  no  military  oaths 
could  bind  men  to  commanders,  who  were 
ufurpers  all  of  them,  and  could  pretend  to  no 
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real  auchority.  The  army,  already  precUrpofed, 
immediately  with  fliouts  echoed  their  aflent^ 
and  decamping,  left  their  generals  behind,  to. 
take  their  ftation  once  more  upon  mount  Aven- 
tine,  wjiither  they  had  retired  about  forty  years, 
before.  The  other  army,  which  had  been  to 
oppofe  the  Sabines,  feemed  to  feel  a  like  re- 
fentment,  and  came  over  in  large  parties  to  join 
ihem*  / 

Appius,  in  the  mean  time,  did  all  he  could 
tp  quell  the  difturbances  in  the  city;  but  finding 
die  tumult  incapable  of  beipg  controlled,  and 
perceiving  that  his  mortal  enemies,  Valerius  and 
Horatius,  were.the  moft  aftive  in  oppofition,  he 
at  firft  attempted  to  find  jfafety  by  flight;  ne- 
verthele&i,  being  encounkged  by  Oppius,  who 
was  one  of  his  colleagues,  he  ventured  to  af^ 
jemble  the  fenate,  and  urged  the  punilhment. 
of  all  deferters.  The  fenate,  however,  were  far 
from  ^ving  him  the  relief  he  fought  for ;  they 
foreiaw  the  dangers  and  miferies  that  threat- 
ened the  ftate,  in  cafe  of  oppofing  the  incenfed 
army;  they  therefore  difpatched  meflengers  to 
them,  offering  to  reftore  their  former  mode  of 
government.  To  this  propofal  all  the  people 
joyfully  aflented,  and  the  army  gladly  obeying, 
now  returned  to  the  city,  if  not  with  the  enfigns, 
at  lead  with  thepleafurc,  of  a  triumphant  entry. 
Thus  ended  the  dccemvirate,  after  having 
continued  fomewhat  lefs  than  three  years.  I 
L  4  have 
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have  given  the  pifbure  of  this  adminiftracion^' 
after  the  Roman  hiftorians,  aggravated  with  all 
the  inveflives  with  which  they  ufually  load  ic. 
However,  if  there  be  any  part  of  their  hiftory, 
^  in  which  they  (hew  a  manifelt  prejudice,  ic  is 
here.  The  charges  againft  the  decemviri,  of 
rapine  and  murder,  are  all,  except  one  or  two, 
merely  general;  and  of  thefe  which  are  (peci- 
fied,  the  fads  do  not  (eem  aequipoUent  to  the 
accufation.  However,  the  limits  I  have  afligned 
myfelf  in  thb  work,  are  too  fhort  to  permit  a 
difcuflion  of  their  veracity,  and  perhaps  too  it 
is  our  wifefl:  way,  at  this  diftant  period,  to  take 
the  accounts  as  given  us  by  the  hiftorians  of 
the  time,  and  not  to  fhew  an  affefbation  of  fa-» 
gacity,  by  attempting  to  new  ftatc  an  evidence, 
which  has  been  credited  through  fucceflive 
ages.  All  that  may  be  obierved  is,  that  the 
laws  promulgated  by  this  body  of  men,  were 
reckoned  an  admirable  compilation ;  and,  ever 
after,  in  Rome,  and  in  moft  parts  of  Europe, 
even  to  tliis  day,  they  have  continued  among 
lawyers  to  be  of  the  greateft  authority. 
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CHAP.       XIII. 


From  the  expulfionof  the  Decemviri,  to  the  burning 
of  Rome  by  the  Gauls. 


HE  people,  now  freed  from  a  yoke  which  U.  C 
they  had  laid  upon  themfelves,  elc6ted  Valerius  3<H* 
and  Horadus,  confuls  for  the  enfuing  part  of 
the  year;  and  Virginius  and  Icilius^  of  the  num- 
ber of  their  tribunes.  The  punifhment  of  the 
decemviri  was  what  firft  engaged  the  attention 
of  thefe  popular  magiftrates ;  and  Appius  was 
appointed  a  day  to  anfwer  the  charges  brought 
againft  him  of  tyranny  and  murder.  Oppius, 
one  of  his  colleagues,  next  to  him  in  guik,  was 
alio  arraigned;  but  both  too  well  faw,  what 
mercy  they  had  to  expedl,  either  from  their 
judges,  who  were  profefled  enemies,  or  from 
the  people,  whofe  refentment  they  had  but  tqo 
frequently  incurred :  they,  therefore,  refolved 
to  prevent  that  fury  which  they  could  not  with- 
ftand ;  and  both  died  by  their  own  hands  in 
prifon.  The  other  eight  went  into  voluntary 
exile ;  and  Claudius,  the  pretended  mafter  of 
Virginia,  was  driven  out  after  them.  Thus  the 
vengeance  of  the  tribunes  purAied  thefe  devoted 
men,  and  feemed  as  yet  unfatisfied  withpunilh- 
ing.     They  were  preparing  to  ^  out-go  thofe 
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whom  they  had  depofed  for  cruelty,  in  the  very 
fame  walks  of  rage ;  and  the  fenate  began  to 
tremble  at  (being  fo  many  of  their  members 
devoted  to  deftrufbion.  Duilius,' however,  one 
of  the  tribunes,  being  moare  modemio  thia  the 
reft  of  his  coiksgues^  quieted  their  fears  by 
openly  profefling,  that  no  more  Uood  (hould 
be  ihed  on  this  occalion  i  that«  fuflkient  ven- 
geance  had  been  taken  for  the  death  of  Virgv- 
nia,  and  that  he  forbade  all  future  profecutions 
on  that  accounts 

This,  in  fome  meafure,  latisfiedthe  fenate  for 
the  prefent)  but  they  foon  found  cau&  of  firelh 
relentment.  The  two  new  confuls  (eemed  en- 
tirely to  have  abandoned  the  interefts  of  the 
patricians  I  and,  equally  populiar  wlth>  the  tri- 
bunes themfelves,  to  ftudy  only  the  gratification 
of  the  people.  They  procured  a  law,  by  which 
each  of  the  plebeians  fliould,  in  his  individual 
capacity,  have  as  much  influence  in  all  eleftions 
and  deliberations  whatfoever,  as  any  one  of  the 
patricians  -,  which  gave  the  finifhing  blow  to  all 
diiliodion  between  them.  A  law  fo  injurious 
CO  the  power  of  the  fenate,  produced,  as  mzj 
be  eafily  fuppofed,  a  deftre  to  mortify  the  con- 
fuls ;  who  only  aimed  at  encreafing  their  own 
influence,  by  the  deprelllon  of  that  body.  An  op* 
portunity  for  this  foon  oiFercd ;  for  the  confub 
having  marched  agaiDft  the  ^qui  and  Sabincs, 
gained  a  complete  viAory,  and  demanded  a  cri- 
I  umpL 
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tmpli.  The  feaatt^  however,  were  lefolved  not 
to  comply,  and  declared  them  unworthy  of  that 
henour.    The  caRfols  appealed  to  the  people^ 
and  comphioiog  loudly  againfl:  the  fenate,  pro* 
cured  a  law  iof  the  privilege  of  a  triumph,  byr 
the  authority  of  the  plebeians  alone.     Thus  did 
the  two  orders  of  the  ftaie  continue  fbr  fome 
years  naotuaUy  oppofing  each  other ;  the  patri- 
dans  defending  the^all  Ihadow  of  diftin&ioa 
which  they  had  left*,  and  the  people  daily  infift- 
log  upon  frefh  oonceffions,  as  if  their  appetites 
'  encrtaied  by  what  was  granted  to  &tisfy  them. 
In  the  mean  timet  thefe  inte^e  tumults 
produced  weaknefs  wi(hin  the  ftate,  and  confix 
dcnce  in  the  enemy  s^roadt    The  wars  with 
the  .£qui  and  Yolfci  ftilt  coodnued^  and,  aa 
each  year  ibme  trifling  advantages  were  ob^ 
taioed  over  the  RomanSi  they,  at  laft,  advanced 
fo  far»  as  to  make  their  incurfions  to  the  very 
yffMs  of  Rome^      But  not  the  courage  only  of      U-  C. 
the  Romans  deemed  dimihifhed  by  thefe  con^      ^^ 
tefts,  but  their  other  virtues  alfo,  particularly 
their  juftice.     About  this  time,  the  inhabitants 
of  (WO  neighbouring  cities,  Ardea  and  Aricia, 
had  a  conteft  between  thenUelveSy  about  fome 
lands  that  had  long  been*  claimed  by  both.    At 
length,  being  unable  to  agree,  they  referred  ic 
a>  fenate  and  the  people  of  Rome.    The  fenate 
had  yet  ibme  of  the  principles  of  primitive 
^ftice  remaining,  and  re&fed  to  determine  the 
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difputc.  But  the  people  readily  undertook  the 
decifion;  and  one  Scaptius,  an  old  man,  declar- 
ing, that  thefe  very  lands  of  right  belonged  to 
Rome,  they  immediately  voted  themfelvcs  to  be 
the  legal  poflfeflbrs,  and  fent  home  the  former 
litigants,  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  own 
folly,  and  of  the  Roman  injuftice. 

The  tribunes  now  grew  more  and  more  tur- 
bulent-, and  having  come  into  a  principal  Ihare 
in  the  adminiftration  of  fome  departments  of 
government,  nothing  would  fatisfy  them,  with* 
out  having  a  participation  of  the  whole.  With 
thefe  views  they  propofed  two  laws  •,  one  to  per- 
mit plebeians  to  intermarry  with  patricians  j 
and  the  other,  to  permit  theoi  to  be  admitted 
to  the  confulfhip  alfo.  The  fenators  received 
thefe  propofals  with  their  accuftomed  indigna- 
tion, and  feemed  refolved  to  undergo  the  utmoft 
extremities,  rather  than  fubmit  to  enad  them. 
However,  finding  their  refiftance  only  encreafe 
-  the  commotions  of  the  ftate,  they,  at  laft,  con- 
fented  to  pafs  the  law  concerning  marriages,  bop* 
ing  that  this  concefllon  would  fatisfy  the  people. 
But  they  were  to  be  appeafed  but  for  a  very  Ihort 
time;  for  returning  to  their  old  cuftom  of  refilling 
to  enlift  upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the 
confuls  were  forced  to  hold  a  private  conference 
with  the  chief  of  the  fenate-,  where,  after  many 
debates,  Claudius  propofed  an  expedient,  as  the 
moft  probable  means  of  fatisfying  the  people 
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in  the  prefent  conjunfture.    This  was  by  no 
means  to  contaminate  the  confulihip,  by  fuiFer- 
ing  it  to  come  into  the  hands  of  the  people ;  but 
to  create  fix  or  eight  governors  in  the  room  of 
confub,  whereof,  one  half,  at  leali:,  (hould  be 
patricians.  This  proje&,  which  was  but  a  poor 
fubterfuge,  and  was,  ^  faft,  granting  what  the 
people  demanded,  pleafed  the  whole  meeting ; 
and,  that  nothing  might   feem    preconcerted 
among  them,  ^ey  agreed,  that  at  the  next  public 
meeting  of  the  fenate,  the  confuls  fhould,  con- 
trary to  their  ufual  cuftom,  begin  by  aiking  the 
opinion  of  the  youngeft  fenator  •,  whereas,  for- 
merly, they  always  began  by  aiking  thatof  thp 
fenior.   Upoa  aflembling  the  fenate,  one  of  the 
tribunes  accufed  them  of  holding  fecret  meet- 
ings, and  managing  dangerous  defigns  againft 
the  people.   The  confuls,  on  the  other  hand,  a- 
verred  their  innocence  •,  and,  todemonftrate  their 
fincerity,  gave  any  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  houfe  leave  to  propound  their  opinions. 
Thefe  remaining  filent,  fuch  of  the  older  fe- 
\  nators  as  were  known  to  be  popular,  began  by 
obferving,  that  the  people  ought  to  be  indulged 
in  their  requeft ;  that  none  fo  well  deferved 
power,  as  thofe  who  were  moft  inftrumental  in 
gaining  it ;  and  th^t  the  city  could  not  be  free 
until   all  were  reduced  to    perfedt    equality. 
Claudius,  as  was  agreed  upon,  fpoke  next;  and, 
though  very  willing  to  advance  the  intentions 
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of  cbefe  whofpoke  bdore  hitn,  in  erder  to  con- 
ceal bis  defigns,  broke  out  into  bitter  invefti^Fes 
egainft  the  people  ;  aflerting,  dtat  it  was  his  opi- 
nion that  the  law  fhould  not  pais.  This  pro- 
<kiced  ibnoe  diftorbance  among  the  plebeians ; 
but,  at  length,  Gcmititis,  as  if  to  moderate  be- 
^i^een  the  fenate  and  thoipeople,  propofed,  as 
had  been  preconcerted,  that  fix  govemors-ftotild 
4)e  annusrilly  chofcn,  with  confular  authority, 
three  from  the  fenate,  and  thrcafrom  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  that  when  the  time  of  their  magiftracy 
fliould  bp  expired,  then  it  would  be  fecn  whe- 
ther they  would  have  the  fame  office  continued, 
or  whether  the  confulfliip  fhould  be  eftablifiied 
upon  its  former  footing.  This  prcgedk  was  ea- 
gerly embraced  by  the  people,  becaufe  it  pro- 
mifed  fomething  new,  and  leave  was  given  ro 
any  of  the  plebeians  to  Hand  for  this  new  office. 
Yet  fo  fickle  were  the  multitude,  that  tho'many 
of  their  own  rank  ftood,  not  one  of  them  was 
thought  worthy  of  the  honour,  and  the  choice 
wholiy  fell  upon  the  patricians,  who  offered 
themfelves  as  candidates.  Thus  a  new  form  of 
U.  C.  government  was  now  to  be  tried,  the  people 
310.  ftill  miftaking  change  for  improvement.  Thefe 
new  magiftratcs  were  called  Military  Tribunes; 
they  were  at  firft  but  three,  afterwards  they 
were  encrcafed  to  four,  and  at  length  to  fix. 
They  had  the  power  and  the  cnfigns  of  confuls, 
yet  their  power  being  divided  among  a  number, 
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cachfioglywasofkfeatidiority.  Thefiritditc 
wen  dx>fen»  only  continued  in  thrir  office  about 
cfarae  «x>ntk8,  the  augurs  havk^  found  fame- 
tfaii^  atnife  » the  ceremoJiies  of  their  ckdion« 

The  military  tribunes  being  depofed,  the 
oofiftdsonce«^»re  came  imooffice;  and,  in  order 
tt>  lighten  the  weight^of  bufmefi  which  they 
were  ebtiged  to  fuftain,  a  new  office  was 
ele£ted;  namely,  that  of  CenfcM^,  to  be  chofen 
cvcryfifih  year.  Thm  bufine&  was  to  take  an 
eftiBoace  of  the  number  and  eftates  of  the  pco- 
pie,  -and  to  diftribute  them  into  their  proper 
cjafles;  to  infpeft  into  the  lives  and.  manners 
of  their  fellow  citizens;  to  degrade  fenators  for 
mifconduft;  to  demount  knights,  and  to  turn 
down  plebeians  from  their  tribes  into  an  infe- 
rior, in  cafe  of  mifdemeanoun  The  two  firft 
cenfors  were  Papirius  and  Sempronius,  both  pa-^ 
tricians;  and  firom  this  order  they  continued  to 
be  elefted  for  near  an  hundred  years. 

This  new  creation  ferved  to  reftore  peace  for 
Ibme  time  among  the  orders,  and  a  triumph 
gained  over  the  Volfeians  by  Geganius  the  con- 
fuU  added  to  the  univerfal  fatisia&ion  that 
reified  among  the  people.  As  it  ^as  faid  of 
the  Greeks,  thata  vidory  gamed  at  the  Olympic 
games  railed  the  conqueror  to  the  higheft  pitch 
of  human  Iplendour,  k  it  might  be  faid  of  the  * 
Romans,  that  a  triumph  was  the  greateft  ho- 
nour they  had  any  idea  o£  For  this  their  ge- 
nerals 
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nerals  fought,  not  lefs  than  for  the  benefit  of  tlM 
ftate;  and  the  people  alfo,  when  entertained 
with  fuch  fpeftacles,  foi^t  their  private 
diftrefies  in  an  empty  notion  of  their  country's 

This  calm,  however,  was  but  of  fhort  con- 
tinuance -,  for  fome  time  after,  a  famme  prefling 
hard  upon  the  poor,  the  ufual  complaincs 
U.C.  againft  the  rich  were  renewed  j  and  thefe,  as 
jiS-  before,  proving  inefFeftual,  produced  new  fc- 
ditions.  The  confuls  were  accufed  of  negleft, 
in  not  having  laid  in  prober  quantities  of  com; 
they,  however,  difregarded  the  murmurs  of  the 
populace,  content  with  exerting  all  their  care  in 
attempts  to  fupply  the  preiBng  necefiities*  But 
though  they  did  all  that  could  be  expcfted  from 
aftive  magiftrates,  in  providing  and  diftributing 
provifions  to  the  poor;  yet  Spurius  Maclius, 
a  rich  knight,  who  had  purchafed  up  all  the  corn 
of  Tufcany,  by  far  outihone  them  in  liberality. 
This  demagogue,  who  had  long  beheld  the  drug- 
gies of  the  ftate,  was  enflamed  with  a  fecret  de- 
fire  of  becoming  powerful  by  its  contentions : 
he  therefore  diftributed  corn  in  great  quantities 
among  the-  poorer  fort  each  day,  till  at  laft,  his 
houfe  became  the  afylum  of  all  fuch  as  wiihed 
to  exchange  a  life  of  labour  for  one  of  lazy  de» 
pendance.  When  he  had  thus  gained  a  fufiicicnt 
number  of  partizans,  he  procured  large  quan* 
titics  of  arms  to  be  purchafed  and  brought  into 
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his  boufe  by  night, 'and  formed  a  plan  of  con- 
ipiracy,  by  which  he  was  to  be  made  comman- 
der, while  fbme  of  the  tribunes^  whom  he  had 
found  means  to  coirupt,  were  to  a6t  under  him, 
in  feizing  upon  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
Minucius,  who  was  at  that  time  appointed  to 
the  care  of  providing  for  tlie  people,  foon  dif- 
covered  the  plot  that  was  thus  formed  againft 
their  freedom;  and  informing  the  fenate  thereof, 
they  innnediately  formed  a  refolution  of  creat- 
ing a  didator,  who  fhould  have  the  power  of 
quelling  the  confpiracy,  without  appealing  to 
the  people.  Cincinnatus,  who  was  now  eighty 
years  old,  was  chofen  once  more  to  refcue  his 
country  from  impending  danger.  He  began 
by  fummoning  M aelius  to  appear;  who  being,  as 
he  thought,  fufficiently  fupported  by  the  mul- 
titude, refufed  to  obey.  He  next  fent  Ahala, 
the  matter  of  his  horfe,  to  force  him;  who 
meeting  him  in  the  Forum,  and  prefling  Mac- 
litis  to  follow  him  to  the  di6lator's  tribunal^ 
upon  his  refufal,  Ahala  killed  him  upon  the 
fpot.  The  diftator  applauded  the  refolution  of 
his  officer,  and  commanded  the  confpirator's 
goods  to  be  fold,  and  his  houfe  to  be  demo- 
lifhed,  diftributing  his  ftores  among  the  people. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people  were  much  en- 
raged at  (he  death  of  Mselius;  and  in  order,  in 
fome  meafure,  to  punifh  the  fenate  at  the  next 
de&ion,  inftcad  of  confuls,  infilled  upon  re- 
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U.  C.  ftoring  their  military  tribunes.  With  this,  the 
^**'  fcnate  were  obliged  to  comply-,  and,  though  the 
plebeians  had  a  right  of  being  taken  into  the 
office,  three  patricians,  as  in  the  former  elec- 
tion, were  again  chofen.  The  next  year,  how- 
ever, the  government  returned  to  its  ancient 
channel,  and  confuls  were  chofen. 

During  thcfe  contefts,  the  Veians  and  the 
Volfcians  went  on  with  their  cuftomary  incur- 
fions,  and  the  very  allies  of  Rome  themfelves^ 
began  to  waver  in  their  allegiance.  Fidens^ 
an  ancient  colony  belonging  to  the  Romans^ 
revolted  to  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veians;  and, 
ftill  more  to  encreafe  their  crime,  murdered 
the  ambafladors  that  were  fent  to  complain  of 
the  infidelity.  To  punilh  this  conduct  with 
more  fignal  vengeance,  a  di£kator  was  appoint- 
ed, and  the  choice  fell  upon  Mamercus  ^mi- 
lius.  A  viftory  was  obtained  over  the  Veii  5 
the  king  of  their  nation  was  flain ;  and  /Emi- 
lius  marched  back  to  Rome,  with  all  the  en- 
figns  of  triumph,  ennobled  by  the  fpoils  of  a 
king. 

It  fhould  feem  now,  as  if  the  fenate  and  con* 
fuls  could  carry  on  no  bufinefs  by  their  own 
authority  alone,  fince  we  find  them,  the  year 
following,  creating  another  dictator,  to  oppofe 
a  threatened  confederacy  of  the  Vcian  nations. 
Serviltus  Prifcus  was  chofen  to  this  high  office. 
The  year  fucceeding  we  read  of  .£milius,  who 
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had  been  diftator  fo  lately  before,  being  again 
Chofen.     He  having  no  > employment  abroad, 
was  refdlved  to  do  fomething  at  home,  and 
accordingly  caufed  the  cenforlhip,  which  had 
been  before  appointed  to  continue  eight  years, 
to  be  held  but  for  one  year  and  an  half;  fof 
which  the  cenfors  foon  after  fined  and  degraded 
him,  upon  laying  down  his  office^     This  con^ 
duel  of  theirs,  on  the  other  hand,  enraged  the 
people  'y  and,  inftead  of  confuls,  military  tri- 
bunes were  the  next  time  chofen.    In  about  four     U.  C 
years  after,  confuls  were  introduced  again,  and,       ^*^* 
lipon  a  threatened  invafion  of  the  ^qui,  a  dic- 
tator, Pofthumius  Tubero,  was  created,  who 
cloied  his  didtatorftiip  with  a  triumph*     Four*     U.  d 
years  after  this,  the   fluftuation  of  councils       ^^  ' 
brought  up  military  tribunes  again^  and  their 
want  of  fucccfs  in  war,  obliged  the  people  to 
create  ^milius,  for  the  third  time,  diftator, 
who  gained  another  trimuph.      For  two  years 
after  this,  military  tribunes  continued ;  then 
confuls,  and  then  tribunes  again:  thus  the  ftate 
continued  to  fluftuate  between  the  different 
orders,   for  more  than  fifteen  years-,  during 
which  time,  there  was  but  little  of  any  thing 
important  tranfadled,  either  abroad  or  at  home : 
the  fcnate  feemed  to  have  loft  all  its  author tty^ 
and  the  people  all  their  military  virtue.     The 
former,  who  were  pofTcffed  of  the  ^riches  of  the 
ftate,  feemed  williing  to  grant  all  laeir  privi^ 
M  a  leges, 
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leges,  in  order  to  fecure  their  property  from  the 
Agrarian  law)  and  the  people  employed  fo  much 
time  in  attending  the  harangues  of  their  tri* 
bunes,  that  they  became  poor,  difcontentedy 
and  noify.  Whenever  the  approach  of  an  ene- 
my Was  talked  of,  the  danger  was  {o  magnified, 
by  either  the  fears  or  the  real  weakne&  of  the 
flate,  that  nothing  but  that  defperate  method 
of  chufing  a  didlator  could  be  found  to  oppofe 
k.  So  that  in  a  period  of  twenty  years,  we 
find  the  people  above  ten  times  giving  up  their 
liberty,  their  pofleflTions,  and  their  lives,  to  one 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  only  indebted  for 
their  fafety  to  his  virtues.  Thus  after  .£mili- 
us,  ServlUus  Prifcus  was  again  chofen,  whom 
we  have  mentioned  as  thrice  didator  before, 
U.  C.  and  after  him  Cornelius  Coffus.  Thefc  abfo- 
33S-  lute  magiftrates,  it  is  true,  in  fbmc  meafure 
reftored  difcipline  to  the  army,  and  encreafed 
the  territories  of  the  ftate ;  but  it  was  purchaf- 
ing  conqueft  too  dear,  to  give  up  all  that  was 
valuable  in  life  to  obtain  it.  The  ill  eflEb&s 
indeed  of  their  abfolute  authority,  were  not 
difcovered  till  many  years  after ;  at  prefent,  the 
fcnate  feemed  pleafed  with  eledling  a  magiftrace 
out  of  their  own  body,  who  could  intimidate 
the  people :  the  multitude,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  proud  to  follow  and  obey  one  who  gene- 
rally led  them  to  conqueft  and  plunder ;  for 
the  diftators  ufually  divided  the  fpoils  of  the 
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conquered  towns  arilong  them/ in  order  to  en- 
creafe  their  own  popularity.  Thus  the  plunder 
of  Anxur,  a  city  taken  from  the  Volfciaris, 
fecmed  to  difFufe  a  new  Ipirit  amongft  them ; 
which,  however,  continued  no  longer  than  until 
their  neceffities  called  for  a  new  fupply. 

Things  continued  in  this  ftate  of  commotion 
for  a  long  time,  faftions  becoming  every  day 
ftronger,  and  the  government  weaker ;  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  (till  augmenting  the  breach 
between  the  orders  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
calling  their  Hcentioufnefs  liberty.  At  length, 
however,  the  fenate  hit  upon  an  expedient, 
which  fervcd  greatly  to  encreafe  their  own 
power,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  highly  pleafing 
the  people,-  though  it  muft  be  owned,  it  ferved 
to  IheW  how  greatly  the  Romans  were  fallen 
from  their  fornicr  virtues.  The  citizens  who 
went  to  the  field,  had  hitherto  fought  their 
country*s  battles  for  nothing  -,  they  were  huf-' 
bandmen  and  foldiers-,  the  fame  hands  that 
drew  the  Iword  in  one  feafon,  were  feen  hold- 
ing the  plough  in  another,  and  they  were  ob- 
liged to  furnilh  not  only  their  own  arms,  but 
their  own  provifions  during  the  campaign.  In 
thcfc  difficulties,  however,  they  chcarfully  ac- 
quicfced,  as  the  hopes  of  plunder,  and  the  ho- 
nours of  returning  in  triumph,  were  confider- 
ed  as  an  ample  compenfatlon.  Neverthelefs, 
it  fprnetinics  fell  out,  that  if  the  campaign  was 
M  3      .  of 
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of  long  continuance,  their  little  farms  remaiiv-  ^ 
ed  unulled,  and  they  themfelves  were  reduced 
the  next  fcafon  to  extreme  indigence.  Hence 
they  were  obliged  to  incur  debts,  and  hence 
proceeded  that  various  train  of  extortions,  ufu- 
ries,  and  petty  cruelties,  which  the  creditors 
made  ufe  of  to  opprefs  the  people.  To  remedy 
thefe  evils,  the  icnacc  unanimouQy  came  to  a 
refolution  of  paying  the  foidiery  out  of  the  trea- 
.  fury  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  they  laid  on  a  new 
tax,  from  which  none  of  the  citizens  were  to 
he  cxc^mpted.  This  regulation,  in  fome  nicafurc^ 
o  'Vf  a  new  turn  to  the-  Roman  method  of  mak- 
j  y;  war  j  as  what  m.ghc  before  have  been  called 
j  K  \ji  :10ns,  were  now  become  re::^ular,  lengthen* 
ed  ca  r,paigns.  The  fenate  was  now  no  longer 
to  be  obliged  to  the  tribunes,  in  order  to  raifc 
fin  armv,  as  ihe  people  would  gladly  enlift,  fince 
iney  ^vt.e  lure  or  their  reward.  Nothing  there- 
fore could  exceed  their  jay  upon  ihis  occaflon, 
thcv  luifOundeJ  the  fenace-houfe  with  accla- 
mations, they  offered  to  follow  their  confcript 
fathers  wherever  they  ihould  lead  them,  and 
promifed  never  to  murmur  more. 
tT.  C.  The  lenatc,  thus  reconciled  to  the  people,  and 

3-^7*  now  become  mailers  of  an  army  that  they  could 
ket'p  in  the  field  as  long  as  they  thought  proper, 
rcfolved  to  take  fignal  vengeance  of  the  Veians» 
and  befiege  their  capital  dty,  though  the  attempt 
ihould  endanger  their  own.    The  city  of  Vcii 
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had  long  been  a  flourifhing,  ftrong,  and  formi- 
dable place ;  it  was  feated  upon  a  craggy  rock, 
and  fumifhed  with  refolute  and  numerous  de- 
fenders. It  had  lately  changed  its  form  of 
government,  from  republican  into  that  of  king- 
ly ;  and  fuch  a  change  being  difliked  by  the 
^ies  of  this  ftate,  contributed,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  to  their  tamely  fuflFering  it  to  be  furround- 
cd  by  the  Roman  army.  The  Romans,  indeed, 
had  every  reafon  to  infpire  them  with  refent- 
menL  The  Veians  had  long  been  the  rivals 
of  Rome;  they  had  ever  taken  the  opportunity 
of  its  internal  diftrcflcs,  to  ravage  its  territories, 
and  had  even  treated  its  ambafTadors,  fent  to 
complain  of  thefe  injuries,  with  outrage.  It 
feeroed  now  therefore  determined,  that  Veil, 
whatever  it  Qiould  coft,  was  to  fall ;  and  the 
Romans  accordingly  fate  regularly  down  before 
it,  prepared  for  a  long  and  painful  refiftance. 
The  ftrength  of  the  place  may  be  inferred  from 
the  continuance  of  the  fiege,  which  lafted  for 
ten  years  ;  during  which  time,  the  army  con- 
tinued encan^ped  Vound  it,  lying,  in  winter, 
under  tents,  made  of  the  (kins  of  beafl:s«  and  ia 
fummer,  driving  on  the  operations  of  the  at- 
tack. Various  was  the  fuccefs,  and  many  were 
the  commanders  that  direfted  the  fiege  -,  fome- 
dmes  all  the  befleger*s  works  were  deftroyed, 
and  many  of  their  men  cut  off  by  fallies  from 
die  town  j  fometimes  they  were  annoyed  by  an 
M  4  army 
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army  of  Vcians,  who  attempted  to  bring  ^d^ 
ance  from  without.  A  ficge  fo  bloody,  f^emed 
to  threaten  depopulation  to  Kome  itfelf,  by 
draining  its  forces  continually  away ;  fo  that  a 
law  was  obliged  to  be  made,  for  all  the  bacchc- 
lors  to  marry  the  widows  of  the  foldiers  who 
were  flain.  The  tribunes  of  the  people  alfo  did 
not  fail  to  render  this  great  undertaking  ftill 
more  arduous  by  their  continual  murmurs  and 
fkill  in  raifing  diflcnfions  at  home.  Th^y  blamed 
the  commanders,  and  prohibited  the  taxes  from 
being  raifcd,  which  were  to  pay  the  foldicry ; 
and,  ftill  more  to  perplex  the  fenate,  they  began 
to  make  new  propofals  for  pafling  the  Agrarian 
law.  Such  diflenfion  among  the  Romans,  and 
fo  much  obftinacy  on  the  part  of  the  Vcii,  be- 
gan to  deprefs  the  fanguine  expedations  of  the 
fenate ;  they  trembled  for  the  confequcnces  of 
fo  much  blood  and  treafure  expended  in  an  in- 
efFedual  fiege :  therefore,  willing  to  ftrikc  one 
vigorous  blow  before  rclinquilhing  their  fa- 
vourite aim,  they  created  Furius  Camillus,  dic- 
tator, and  to  him  was  entrufted  the  fole  power 
of  managing  the  long  protraftcd  war.  Camil- 
lus was  a  man  who,  without  intrigue  or  any 
foUicitation,  had  raifcd  himfelf  to  the  firft  emi- 
nence in  the  ftate  :  he  had  been  made  one  of 
the  ccnfors  fome  time  before,  and  was  confider- 
ed  as  the  head  of  that  oQice  ^  he  was  ^ter- 
'  wards  made  a  military  tribune,  and  had  in  this 
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poft  gained  feverd  advantages  over  the  enemy« 

Ic  was  his  great  courage  and  abilities  in  tho 

above  offices,   that  made  him  thought  moft 

worthy  to  ferve  his  country  on  this  preifing 

occafion.      Upon   his  appointment,  numbers 

of  tiie  people  flocked  to  his  (laodard,  confident 

of  fuccefs  under  fo  experienced  a  commander. 

He  accordingly  drew  out  his  forces  againft  the 

enemy,  and  overthrew  the  Falifci,  one  of  the 

little  powers,  confederated  againft  Rome,  with 

great  Daughter :  the^Capcnates  alio  fhared  the 

fame  fate,  and  were  obliged  to  beg  protection ; 

wherefore,  being  thus  matter  of  the  field,  he 

turned  all  his  force  to  profecute  the  fiege  of  Vcii 

with  vigour.     Confcious,  however,  that  he  was 

unable  to  take  the  city  by  ftorm,  he  fccrctly 

wrought  a  n>ine  into  it,    with   vaft  labour, 

which  opened  into  the  midft  of  the  citadel. 

Certain  thus  of  fiiccefs,  and  finding  the  city 

incapable  of  relief,  he  fent  to  the  fcnate^  dc- 

firiog,  that  all  who  chofe  to  (hare  in  the  plun^ 

der  of  Veil,  (hould  immediately  repair  to  the 

army.    Then  giving  his  men  directions  how  to 

enter  at  the  breach,  the  city  was  inftantly  filled 

with  his  legions,  to  the  amazement  and  con- 

ftematioD  of  the  befieged,  who,  but  a  moment 

before,  had  refted  in  pcrfedt  fecurity.    Thus, 

like  a  fecond  Troy,  was  the  city  of  Veii  taken, 

after  a  ten  years  fiege  •,  and,  with  its  fpoils  en- 

^•iched  the  conquerors  5  while  Camillus  himfelf, 
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tranfportcd  with  the  honour  of  having  fubdued 
the  rival  of  his  native  city,  triumphed  after  the 
manner  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  having  his  cha- 
riot drawn  by  four  milk-white  horfes;  a  diftinc- 
tion  which  did  not  fail  to  difgufl:  the  majority 
of  the  fpedlators,  as  they  confidered  thofe  as 
facred,  and  more  proper  for  doing  honour  to 
their  gods  than  their  generals. 

The  people  foon  after  pretended  to  find  ftill 
greater  caufe  of  offence.  Their  tribunes  had 
propofed  that  the  fenate  ^nd  people  fliould  dli- 
vide  into  two  parts  •,  whereof,  one  (bould  con- 
tinue in  Rome ;  the  other,  fliould  fettle  at  Vcii, 
their  new  conqueft.  This  Camillus  eamcftly 
oppofcd,  and  diverted  the  multitude  from  their 
intention,  though  it  procured  their  anger.  Nor 
were  they  lefs  difpleafed  with  him  ibon  after, 
when  they  found  thcmfelves  obliged  to  reftore 
the  tenth  part  of  the  plunder  they  had  uken, 
which,  before  the  ficge,  he  had  devoted  to 
Apollo.  The  foldiers,  for  the  moft  part,  had 
fpent  theirs  long  fince  ;  fo  that  they  muft 
have  been  incapable  of  refunding,  had  not  the 
Roman  women  parted  with  their  golden  orna- 
ments, to  the  amount  of  eight  talents  of  gold, 
to  fupply  them.  For  this  generous  a6lion,  they 
were  decreed  the  privilege  of  having  funenJ 
orations  pronounced  over  their  bodies,  which 
bad  not  been  allowed  to  women  before.  Ca- 
millus 
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xnillus  was  rendered  by  this  ftep,  till  more  un- 
popular than  ever. 

Notwithftanding,  in  the  midft  of  this  general 
diflikc,  he  was,  fome  time  after,  created  one 
of  the  military  ^tribunes,  and  fcnt  againft  the 
Falifci,  who  had  been  making  their  accuflomed 
incurfions  upon  the  Roman  territories.  His 
ufual  good  fortune  attended  him  in  this  expedi- 
tion ;  he  routed  their  army,  and  beficged  their 
capital  city  Falerii,  which  threatened  a  long 
and  vigorous  rcfiftance.  The  reduftion  of  this 
little  place,  would  have  been  fcarcc  worth  men- 
tioning in  this  fcanty  page,  were  it  not  for  an 
adion  of  the  Roman  general,  that  has  done 
him  more  credit  with  pofterity,  than  all  his 
other  triumphs  united.  A  fchool-mafter,  who 
bad  the  care  of  the  children  belonging  to  the 
principal  men  of  the  city,  having  found  means 
to  decoy  them  into  the  Roman  camp,  offered  to 
put  them  into  the  hands  of  Camillus,  as  the 
foreft  means  of  inducing  the  citizens  to  a  fpeedy 
furrender.  The  general  was  ftruck  with  the 
treachery  of  a  wretch,  whofe  duty  it  was  to 
protect  innocence,  and  not  to  betray  if;  he  for 
fome  time  regarded  the  traitor  with  a  ftern  air, 
but  at  laft  finding  words,  "  Execrable  villain,*' 
cried  the  noble  Roman,  '*  offer  thy  abominable 
'*  propofals  to  creatures  like  thyfelf,  and  not  to 
*'  me-,  what  though  we  be  the  enemies  of  your 
**  city,  yet  there  are  natural  ties  that  bind  all 
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**  mankind,  which  Ihould  never  be  broken  y 
"  there  are  duties  required  £ix)m  us  in  war,  as 
*'  well  as  in  peace:  we  fight  now  not  againft 
^'  an  age  of  innocence,  but  againft  men  ;  men 
"  who  have  ufed  us  ill  indeed,  but  yet,  whole 
"  crimes  arc  virtues,  when  compared  to  thine. 
**  Againft  fuch  bafe  arts,  let  it  be  my  duty  to 
**  ufe  only  Roman  arts,  the  arts  of  valour  and 
"  of  arms/'  So  faying,  he  immediately  order- 
ed him  to  be  ftript,  his  hands  tied  behind  him, 
and,  in  that  ignominious  manner,  to  be  whipped 
into  the  town  by  his  own  fcholars.  This  ge- 
nerous behaviour  inCamiilus  effefted  more  than 
his  arms  could  do  ^  the  magistrates  of  the  town 
immediately  fubmitted  to  the  fenate,  leaving  to 
Camillus  the  conditions  of  their  furrendcr,  who 
only  fined  them  a  fum  of  money  to  fatisfy  his 
army,  and  received  them  under  the  protcftion 
and  into  the  alliance  of  Rome. 

Notwithftanding  the  veneration  which  the 
virtues  of  Camillus  had  excited  abroad,  they 
ieemed  but  little  adapted  to  bring  over  the  re- 
fpeft  of  the  turbulent  tribunes  at  home,  as  they 
raifed  fome  frefh  accufation  againft  him  every 
day.  To  the  charge  of  being  an  oppofer  of 
their  intended  migration  from  Rome  to  Veil, 
they  added  that  of  his  having  concealed,  a  part 
of  the  plunder  of  that  city,  particularfjT  two 
brazen  gates  for  his  own  ufe,  and  appointed 
him  a  day,  on  which  to  appear  before  the  peo- 
ple. 
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pie.  CamiUus  Eodingthe  multitude  exafperated 
i^ainft  him  upon  maay  accounts,  detefting  their 
ingratitude,  refolved  not  to  await  the  ignominy 
of  a  triaU  but  embracing  his  wife  and  children, 
prepared  to  depart  from  Rome.  He  had  already 
pafied  as  far  as  one  of  the  gates,  unattended, 
on  his  way,  and  unlamented.  There  he  could 
fuppreis  his  indignation  no  longer,  but  turning 
his  face  to  the  Capitol,  and  lifting  up  his  hands 
to  Heaven,  entreated  all  the  Gods,  that  his  coun- 
try might  one  day  be  fenfible  of  their  injuftice 
and  ingratitude;  and  fo  faying,  he  pad  forward 
to  take  refuge  at  Ardea,  a  town  at  a  little  di- 
ftancefirom  Rome,  where  he  afterwards  learned, 
that  he  had  been  fined  fifteen  hundred  afles  by 
the  tribunes  at  Rome. 

The  tribunes  were  not  a  little  pleafed  with 
their  triumph  over  this  great  man;  but  they 
loon  had  reaibn  to  repent  their  injuftice,  and  to 
wifh  for  the  afTiftance  of  one,  who  alone  was 
able  to  protcdk  their  country  from  ruin.  For 
now  a  more  terrible  and  redoubtable  enemy 
began  to  make  its  appearance,  than'the  Ro- 
mans had  ever  yet  encountered.  The  Gauls,  a 
barbarous  nation,  had  about  two  centuries  be-* 
fore  made  an  irruption  from  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  fettled  in  the  nonhern  parts  of  Italy.  They 
had  been  invited  over  by  the  dcliciouChefs  of 
the  wines,  and  the  foftnefs  of  the  climate. 
Wherever  they  came,  they  difpoflcft  the  origi- 
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nal  inhabitants,  as  they  were  men  of  fuperior 
courage,  extraordinary  ftature,  fierce  in  ^pedfc, 
barbarous  in  their  manners,  and  prone  to  emi- 
gration.    Not  content  with  having  fubducd 
and  peopled  moft  of  the  northern  parts  of  Italy, 
they  wereftill  inviting  others  from,  their  native 
defarts  beyond  the  Alps,  to  come  over,  and 
ipread  terror  and  defolation  in  the  fruitful  regi- 
ons of  this  new  difcovered  country.     A  body 
of  thele,  wild  from  their  original  habitadons, 
were  now  befieging  Clufium,  a  city  of  Etru- 
ria,  under  the  conduffc  of  Brennus,  their  king. 
The  inhabitants  of  Clufium,  frighted  at  their 
numbers,  and  ftill  more  at  their  favage  ap- 
pearance, entreated  the  afllftance,  or,  at  leail, 
the  mediation  of  the  Romans.     The  icnate, 
who  long  had  made  it  a  maxim,  never  to  rcfule 
fuccour  to  the  diftrefied,  werd  willing,  previ- 
oufly  to  fend  ambafiadors  to  the  Gauls,  to 
diffuade  them  from  their  enterprize,  and  to 
Ihew  the  injuftice  of  their  irruption.     Accord- 
ingly, three  young  fcnators  were  chofen  out  of 
the  family  of  the  Fabii,  to  manage  the  com- 
miillon,  who  feemed  more  fitted  for  the  field 
than  the  cabinet.     Brennus  received  them  with 
a  degree  of  complaifance,    that  argued  but 
little  of  the  barbarian  ;  and  dcfiring  to  know 
the  bufinefs  of  their  embafly,  was  anlwered  ac- 
cording to  their  inftruftions,  that  it  was  not 
cuilomary  in  Italy,  to  make  war,  but  upon  juft 
grounds  of  provocation,  and  that  they  dcfired 
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to  know,  what  ofitncc  the  citizens  of  Clufium 
had  given  to  the  king  of  the  Gauls  ?  To  this 
Brennus  ftcmly  replied,  that  the  rights  of  va- 
liant men  lay  in  their  fwords;  that  the  Romans 
dicmfelvcs  had  no  other  right  to  the  many 
cities  they  had  conquered  5  and  that  he  had 
particular  reafons  of  refentment  againft  th^ 
people  of  Clufium,  as  they  refufed  to  part  with 
thofe  lands,  which  they  had  neither  hands  to 
till,  nor  inhabitants  to  occupy.  The  Roman 
ambafladors,  who  were  but  little  .ufed  to  bear 
the  language  of  a  conqueror,  for  a  while  c^f- 
fcmbled  their  refentment  at  this  haughty  reply; 
but,  upon  entering  the  befieged  city,  inftead  of 
afting  as  ambafladors,  and,  forgetful  of  their 
facrcd  charafters,  headed  the  citizens  in  a  fally 
againft  the  befiegers.  In  this  combat,  Fabius 
Ambuftus  killed  a  Gaul  with  his  own  hand,  buc 
was  difcovered,  while  he  was  defpoiling  him 
of  his  armour.  A  condudt  fo  unjuft  and  un- 
becoming, excited  the  refentment  of  Brennus, 
who,  having  made  his  complaint  by  an  herald 
to  the  fenate,  and  finding  no  redrefs,  im» 
mediately  broke  up  the  fiege,  and  marched 
away  with  his  conquering  army  direftly  to  * 
Rome. 

The  countries  through  which  the  Gauls  paflfcd, 

in  their  rapid  progrefe,  gave  up  all  hopes  of 

fiifcty  upon  their  approach  -,  being  terrified  at 

their  vaft  numbers,  the  ficrcenefs  of  their  na- 

2  tures. 
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tures^  and  their  dreadful  preparstions  for  war. 
But  the  rage  and  impetuofity  of  this  wild  peo- 
ple were  dire&ed  oiuy  againft  Rome.  They 
went  on  without  doing  the  lead:  injury  in  their 
march,  ftill  breathing  vengeance  only  agaxnlt 
the  Romans* 

Six  military  tribunes  at  that  time  commanded 
the  Roman  army :  the  number  of  their  forces, 
which  amounted  to  forty  thoufand  men,  was 
nearly  equal  to  thofc  of  Bfennus ;  but  the  ibldiers 
were  lefs  obedient,  and  the  genersds  owned  neither 
fubordination  to  aflift,  nor  had  confidence  to 
unite  for  their  mutual  fafety.  The  two  armies 
met  befide  the  river  AUia,  eleven  miles  from  the 
city,  both  equally  confident  of  viAory,  both 
equally  dreading  to  furvive  a  defeat.  The  lead- 
ers on  either  fide  put  their  forces  in  array,  the 
Romans,  to  prevent  being  furrounded,  Extended 
their  lines,  and  placed  their  bed  legions  in  the 
wings  of  their  army.  The  Gauls,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  an  happy  difpofition,  had  their  choiceft 
men  in  the  middle,  and  with  thefe  they  made 
the  moft  defperate  attack.  The  centre  of  the 
Roman  army,  unable  to  withitand  the  impe* 
tuofity  of  the  charge,  quickly  gave  way ;  while 
the  two  winffs  faw  thcmfelves  in  a  manner  di- 
vided  from  each  other,  and  their  centre  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy.  They  made,  for  a  time,  a 
feeble  attempt  to  join  each  other;  but  finding 
it  impradicabky  a  rout  enfued,  in  whidi  the 
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Romans  feemed  to  have  loft  all  power,  not  only 
of  refiftance,  but  of  flight.  Nothing  but  ter- 
ror and  blind  confufion  reigned  through  their 
fcattered  troops;  the  wretched  remains  of  their 
army,  were  either  drowned  in  attempting  to 
crois  over  the  Tyber,  or  went  to  take  refuge  in 
Veil,  whiie  only  a  few  of  them  returned  to 
Rome,  with  the  dreadful  account  of  their  coun- 
try's overthrow.  All  hopes  being  now  over,  the 
few  remaining  inhabitants  that  were  able  to 
bear  arms,  threw  themfelves  into  the  Capitol, 
which  they  fonified,  in  order  to  hold  out  a 
fiegc.  The  reft  of  the  people,  a  poor,  helplefs 
multitude  of  old  men,  women  and  children, 
endeavoured  to  hide  themfelves  in  fome  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  or  rcfolved  to  await  the 
conqueror's  fury,  and  end  their  lives  with  the 
ruin  of  their  native  city.  But,  more  particu- 
larly, the  ancient  fenators,  and  priefts,  ftruck 
with  a  religious  enthufiafm,  on  this  occafion, 
refolved  to  devote  their  lives  to  atone  for  the 
crimes  of  the  people,  and,  habited  in  their  robes 
of  ceremony,  placed  themfelves  in  the  Forum, 
on  their  ivory  chairs.  The  Gauls,  in  the  mean 
time,  were  giving  a  loofe  to  their  triumph,  in 
Aaring  and  enjoying  the  plunder  of  the  ene- 
mies camp.  Had  they  immediately  marched  to 
Rome  upon  gaining  the  vidtory,  the  Capitol 
itfclf  had  been  taken;  but  they  continued  two 
days  feafting  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and,  with 
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barbarous  pleafure,  exulting  amidit  their  flaugh- 
tercd  enemies.  On  the  third  day  after  the  vic- 
tory, the  eafinefs  of  which  much  amazed  the 
Gauls,  Brennus  appeared  with  all  his  forces  be- 
fore the  city.  He  was  at  firft  much  furprized 
to  find  the  gates  wide  open  to  receive  him,  ?.nd 
the  walls  dcfencelefs  ;  fo  that  he  began  to  im- 
pute the  unguarded  fituation  of  the  place,  to  a 
ftratagem  of  the  Romans.  After  proper  pre- 
cautions he  entered  the  city,  and  marching  into 
the  Forum,  there  beheld  the  ancient  fenators 
fitting  in  their  order,  obferving  a  profound 
filence,  unmoved  and  undaunted.  The  fplcn- 
did  habits,  the  majeftic  gravity,  and  the  vene- 
rable looks  of  thefe  old  men,  who  had  all,  in 
their  time,  borne  the  higheft  offices  of  the  ftate, 
awed  the  barbarous  enemy  into  reverence-,  they 
took  them  to  be  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  place, 
and  began  to  offer  blind  adoration,  till  one, 
more  forward  than  the  reft,  put  forth  his  hand 
to  ftroak  the  beard  of  Papyrius,  whom  we 
have  already  feen  enjoying  the  dignity  of  dida- 
tor.  An  infult  of  this  kind  the  noble  Roman 
could  not  endure,  but  lifting  up  his  ivory 
fcepter,  ftruck  the  favage  to  the  ground.  This 
feemed  as  a  fignal  for  general  Daughter.  Papyrius 
fell  firft,  and  all  the  reft  fhared  his  fate,  without 
mercy  or  diftindion.  Thus  the  fierce  invaders 
purfued  their  Daughter  for  three  days  fuccelfive- 
ly,  fparing  neither  fex  nor  age,  and  then  fetting 
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fire  to  the  city,    burnt  every  houfe  to  the 
ground. 

All  the  hopes  of  Rome  were  now  placed  in  U.  C. 
the  Capitol i  every  thing  without  that  fortrefs,  3^4« 
was  but  an  cxtenfive  fcene  of  mifery,  defolation 
and  defpair.  All  the  magnificent  buildings, 
which  were  once  the  pride  of  Rome,  were  now 
become  an  heap  of  (hapelefs  ruin.  Nor  was  it 
'  the  city  alone  that  felt  the  utmoft  rage  of  the 
conquerors,  but  all  the  neighbouring  towns  that 
were  acceffible  to  their  incurfions,  (hared  the 
fame  fate,  and  were  burnt  without  compaffion* 
Still,  however,  the  citadel  remained  5  and  Bren- 
nus  tried  every  art  to  reduce  it.  He  firft  fum- 
moned  it,  with  threats,  to  furrender,  but  in 
vain;  he  then  refolved  to  befiege  it  in  form^ 
and  hemmed  it  round  with  his  army.  Never* 
thclefs,  the  Romans  repelled  his  attempts  with 
great  bravery ;  defpair  had  fupplied  them  with 
thatperfeverance  and  vigour,  which  they  fcemed 
to  want  when  in  profperity* 

The  fiege  had  now  continued  for  above  fix 
months,  the  provifions  of  the  garrifon  were  al- 
moft  exhaufted,  their  numbers  IcflTened  with 
continual  fatigue,  and  nothing  feemed  to  re- 
main but  death,  or  fubmiffion  to  the  mercy  of 
the  conquerors,  which  was  worfe  even  than 
death  itfelf.  They  had  refolved  upon  dying, 
when  they  were  revived  from  their  defpondence, 
by  the  appearance  of  a  man  whom  they  faw 
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climbing  up  the  rock,  and  whom  they  knew 
upon  his  arrival,  to  be  a  meffenger  from  their 
friends  abroad.  This  meffengcr's  name  was 
Pontius  Comminus,  who  had  fwam  acrols 
the  Tyber  by  night,  pafled  through  the  ene- 
mies guards ;  and,  with  extreme  fatigue,  climb- 
ed up  the  Capitoline  rock,  with  tidings  to  the 
befieged,  thatCamillus,  their  old  diftator,  was 
levying  an  army  for  their  relief;  he  informed 
them  that  this  general  had  already  furprized  a 
body  of  Gauls  in  one  of  their  exturfioDS,  and 
had  cut  them  off  to  a  man ;  that  the  citizens  of 
Ardea  and  Veii  had  armed  in  his  favour,  and  had 
made  him  their  general,  and  that  he  only  awaited 
their  confirmation  of  the  choice,  to  enter  the 
field,  and  give  the  barbarians  battle.  The  Romans 
were  ftruck  with  a  mixture  of  rapture  and  con- 
fufion,  to  find  that  the  man  whom  they  had 
formerly  fpurned  from  the  city,  was  now,  in  its 
defperate  ftate,  become  its  defender.  They  in- 
ftantly  chofe  him  for  their  diftator,  and  prepared 
to  fuftain  the  fiege  with  recruited  vigour.  Thus 
the  meffenger  having  received  his  anfwer  and 
proper  inftruftions,  returned  the  way  he  came, 
not  without  encountering  the  utmoft  difficulties. 
In  the  mean  while,  Brennus  carried  on  the 
fiege  with  extreme  ardour.  He  hoped,  m  time, 
to  ftarve  tHe  garrifon  into  a  capitulation;  but 
they,  ienfible  of  his  intent,  although  they  were 
in  aftual  want,  caufed  feveral  loaves  to  be 
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thrown  into  his  camp,  to  convince  him  of  the 
futility  of  fuch  expcftations.  His  hopes  failing 
in  this,  were  foon  after  revived,*  when  fome  of 
his  foldiers  came  to  inform  him,  that  they  had 
difcovered  fome  foot-fteps  which  led  up  to  the 
rock,  and  by  which  they  fuppofed  the  Capitol 
might  be  furprized.  Accordingly,  a  chofen 
body  of  his  men  were  ordered  by  night  upon 
this  dangerous  fervice,  which  they  with  great 
labour  and  difficulty  almoft  efFcfted  :  they 
were  now  got  upon  the  very  wall;  the  Roman 
centinel  was  faft  afleep;  their  dogs  within  gave 
no  fignal,  and  all  promifcd  an  inftant  viftory, 
when  the  garrifon  was  awaked  by  the  gabbling 
of  fome  facred  gcefe,  that  had  been  kept  in  the 
temple  of  Juno.  The  bcfieged  foon  perceived 
the  imminence  of  their  danger,  and  each  fnatch- 
ing  the  weapon  he  could  inftantly  find,  ran  to 
oppofe  the  aflailants.  Manlius,  a  patrician  of 
acknowledged  bravery,  was  the  firft  who  ex- 
erted all  his  ftrength,  and  infpired  courage  by 
his  example.  He  boldly  mounted  the  rampart, 
and,  at  one  effort,  threw  two  Gauls  headlong 
down  the  precipice :  others  foon  came  in  to  his 
affiftance,  and  the  walls  were  cleared  of  the 
enemy,  in  a  fpace  of  time  (horter  than  that  em-  • 
ployed  in  the  recital. 

From  this  time  forward,  the  hopes  of  the 

barbarians  began  to  decline,  and  Brennus  wifh- 

cd  for  an  opportunity  of  raifing  the  fiege  with 
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credit.     His  foldicrs  had  often  conferences  with 
the  befieged,  while  upon  duty,  and  the  propo- 
fals  for  an  accommodation  were  wilhed  for  by 
the  common  men,  before  the  chiefs  thought  of 
a  congrefs.  At  length  the  commanders  on  both 
fides  came  to   an  agreement,  that  the  Gauls 
fliould  immediately  quit  the  city  and  territories 
of  Rome,  upon  being  paid  a  thouiand  pound 
weight  of  gold.     This  agreement  being  con- 
firmed by  oath  on  either  fide,  the  gold  was 
brought  forth,  but,  upon  weighing,  the  Gauls 
attempted  fraudulently  to  kick  the  beam,  of 
which  the  Romans  complaining,  Brennus  in- 
fultingly  caft  his  fword  and  belt  into  the  fcale, 
crying  out,  that  the  only  portion  of  the  van- 
quiflied  was  to  fuffer.      By  this  reply,    the 
Romans  faw  that  they  were  at  the  viftor's 
mercy  -,  and  knew  it  was  in  vain  to  expoftulate 
againft  any  conditions  he  fhould  be  pleafcd  to 
impofc.     But  in  this  very  jundture,  and  while 
tliey  were  thus  debating  upon  the  payment, 
it  was  told  them,  that  Camillus,  their  di6tator, 
was  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  haftening 
to  their  relief,  and  entering  the  gates  of  Rome. 
Camillus  aAually  appeared  foon  after,  and  en- 
tering the  place  of  controverfy,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  was  refolved  not  to  fuffer  impofition, 
demanded  the  caufc  of  the  conteft  ;  of  which 
being  informed,  he  ordered  the  gold  to  be  taken 
and  carried  back  to  the  Capitol,  "  For  it  ha? 
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•*  ever  been,"  cried  he,  "  the  manner  with  us 
**  Romans,  to  ranfom  our  country,  not  with 
**  gold,  but  with  iron ;  it  is  I  only  that  am  to 
•*  make  peace,  as  being  the  didlator  of  Rome, 
**  and  my  fword  alone  (hall  purchafe  it."  Upon 
this,  a  battle  enfued,  in  which  the  Gauls  were 
entirely  routed  ;  and  fuch  a  Daughter  followed, 
that  the  Roman  territories  were  foon  cleared  of 
their  formidable  invaders. 

The  enemy  was  now  vanquiftied,  but  Rome 
continued  an  heap  of  ruins  ^  no  part  of  its  for- 
mer magnificence  remained,  except  the  Capitol; 
and  the  greateft  number  of  its  former  inhabi- 
tants had  gone  to  take  refuge  in  Veii.  The 
tribunes  of  the  people,  therefore,  thefe  men 
unheard  of  but  in  the  calm  of  peace,  began 
once  more  to  urge  for  the  removal  of  the  poor 
remains  of  Rome  to  Veii,  where  they  might 
have  houfes  to  ihelter,  and  walls  to  defend  them. 
On  this  occafion,  Camiilus  was  fteady  to  his 
former  principles :  he  attempted  to  appeafe 
them,  with  all  the  ^rts  of  perfuafion  >  obferving, 
that  it  was  unworthy  of  them,  both  as  Romans 
and  as  men,  to  dcfert  the  venerable  feats  of 
their  anceftors,where  they  had  been  encouraged, 
by  repeated  marks  of  divine  approbation,  to 
remove  to  and  inhabit  a  city  which  they  had 
conquered,  and  which  wanted  even  the  good 
fortune  of  defending  itfelf.  By  thefe  and  fuch 
like  remonftranccs,  he  prevailed  upon  the  peo- 
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pic  to  go  contentedly  to  work ;  and  Rome  (bon 
began  to  rife  from  its  afhes,  though  with  dimi- 
niihed  beauty. 

Thefe  fucceffes  of  Camillus  were,  in  fomc 
meafure,  but  preparatory  to  future  viftorics. 
He  was  made  diftator  the  next  year,  upon  an 
U  Q  irruption  of  the  neighbouring  ftates,  and  gained 
369/  another  triumph ;  and  about  three  years  after, 
overthrew  the  Latins,  who  had  revolted  from 
Rome,  after  an  obedience  of  more  than  an 
hundred  years  continuance.  Thefe  fucceffes 
ferved  to  render  Camillus  almoft  abfolute  in 
Rome ;  his  moderation  and  patriotifm,  however, 
prevented  his  making  a  wrong  ufe  of  his  power, 
unlefs  we  may  confider  his  condufl:  with  re- 
gard to  Manlius  Capitolinus,  as  an  z6t  of  fe- 
veriry. 

We  have  already  feen  the  bravery  of  Man- 
lius in  defending  the  Capitol,  and  favtng  the 
lad  remains  of  Rome.  For  this  the  people 
were  by  no  means  ungrateful,  having  built  him 
an  houfe  near  the  place  where  his  valour  was 
fo  confpicuoiis,  and  having  appointed  him  a 
publick  fund  for  his  fupport.  But  his  ambi- 
tion was  not  to  be  fatisfied  with  fuch  trifling 
rewards;  he  flill  afpired  at  being  not  only  equal 
to  Camillus,  but  to  be  fovereign  of  Rome. 
With  this  view  he  laboured  to  ingratiate  him- 
felf  with  the  populace,  paid  their  debts,  and 
railed  at  the  patricians,  whom  he  called  their 
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oppreflbrs.     The  fenatc  was  not  ignorant  of  his 
difcourfes  or  his  defigns,  and  created  Cornelius 
Coffus  diftator,  under  pretext  of  fending  him 
againft  the  Volfcians,  who  had  made  fome  fuc- 
cefsful  irruptions  into  the  Roman  territories ; 
but  in  reality,  with  a  view  to  curb  the  ambi- 
tion of  Manlius.     The  diftator  foon  finilhed  his 
expedition  againft  the  foreign  enemy,  by  a  vic- 
tory •,  and  upon  his  return,  called  Manlius  to 
an  account,  and  put  him  in  prifon,   for  his 
condufk  at  .home*    Manlius,  however,  was  too 
much  the  darling  of  the  populace,  to  be  afFeft- 
ed  by  the  power  of  Coffus ;  his  partizans  were 
too  loud  in  their  clamours,  to  permit  any  in- 
jury to  be  done  to  their  favourite.     Coffus  was 
obliged  to  lay  down  his  office,  and  Manlius  was 
carried  from  confinement  in  triumph  through 
the  city.     This  fuccefs  only  ferved  to  enflamc 
his  ambition.     He  now  began  to  talk  of  a  divi- 
fion  of  the  lands  among  the  people ;  he  now 
infinuated  that  there  fhould  be  no  diftinftions 
in  the  ftatc  •,  and,  to  give  weight  to  his  difcourfes, 
he  always  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  large  body 
of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  whom  his  largeffes 
had  made  his  followers.     The  city  being  thus 
filled  with  fedition  and  clamour,  the  fenatc 
were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  another  expe- 
dient, and  to  oppofe  the  power  of  Camillus  to 
that  of  the  demagogue.     Camillus  accordingly 
being  made  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  ap- 
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pointed  Manlius  a  day  to  anfwer  for  his  life^ 
The  place  in  which  he  was  tried  was  near  the 
Capitol,  where,  when  he  was  accufcd  of  fediti- 
on,  and  of  afpiring  at  fovcrcignty,  he  only  tunv 
cd  his  eyes  and,  pointing  thither,  put  them  in 
mind  of  what  he  had  done  for  his  country  there. 
The  multitude,  whofe  compaflion  or  whofc 
juftice  feldom  fprings  from  rational  motives,  re- 
fufed  to  condemn  him,  while  he  pleaded  in 
fight  of  the  Capitol;  but  when  he  was  brought 
from  thence  to  the  Peteline  grove,  and  where 
the  Capitol  was  no  longer  to  be  fecn,  they  con- 
demned him  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  Thus,  the  place  which  had 
been  the  theatre  of  his  glory,  became  that  of 
his  punifliment  and  infamy.  His  houfe,  in 
which  his  confpiracies  had  been  fecretly  carried 
on,  was  ordered  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
hisfamily  wereforbiddcn  ever  after  toaflumethe 
name  of  Manlius. 

Thedeath  of  Manlius,  in  fome  meafure,  re^ 
newed  the  murmurs  of  the  tribunes  and  the 
people  againfl:  Camillus,  whom  they  confidered 
as  the  chief  inftrument  of  his  profecution :  ever 
unwilling  to  fuppofe  themfelves  guilty  of  a  ieve- 
rity  to  which  they  had  given  their  confent,  they 
began  to  turn  their  rtfentment  upon  the  moft 
worthy  man  of  the  ftate,  as  if  to  aggravate 
their  bafenefs.  However,  Camillus  was  never, 
as  it  Ihould  feem,  to  want  an  opportunity  of 
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bringing  them  back  to  their  veneration  for  him. 
Being  chofen  military  tribune  a  lixth   time, 
though  much  againfl  his  confent,  he,  with  his 
colleague  Lucius,  marched  againft  the  Volfjci- 
ans  i  the  latter,  all  cagernefs  to  engage  the  ene- 
my i  the  other,  tempering  his  courage  with  mo- 
deration.     This  backwardnefs  in  Camillus  for 
the  attack,  Lucius  afcribed  to  the  timidy  of  old 
age,  or  to  the  envy  of  a  man  unwilling  to  admit 
a  parmer  in  his  fame :  he,  therefore,  took  the 
opportunity,   when    Camillus  was   fick,  and 
obliged  to  keep  his  bed,  to  lead  on  his  forces 
to  the  attack.     But  he  too  foon  perceived  the 
temerity  of  his  conduft  ;  his  army  was  almoft 
defeated,  and  aq  univerfal  flight  was  going  to 
cnfue,  when  Camillus,  rouzed  from  his  bed,  and 
being  helped  on  horfe-back,  old  and  infirm  as 
he  was,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  body 
of  men,  oppofing  thofe  that  fled,  and  bringing 
them  once  more  furioufly  up  againfl:  their  pur- 
fuers.  The  intrepidity  of  one  man  fpread  itfelf 
through  the  whole  army ;  his  foldicrs  quickly 
rallied,  refolving  never  to  forfake  a  general, 
under  whom  they  had  fo  often  fought  viftori- 
ouDy.      The  enemy  being  thus  rcpulfed,  the 
combat  was  renewed  the  day  following,   in 
which  they  were  totally  defeated,  and  Camillus 
returned  to  Rome  once  more  loaden  with  the      u.  c 
fpoils  of  conquefl:.   But  conquefts  abroad  feem-       372. 
ed  only  to  occafion  new  diflienfions  at  home,/or 
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the  debtors  began  to  complain  of  their  hard- 
Ihips  as  formerly.  The  inhabitants  of  Praenefte, 
a  town  belonging  to  the  Latins,  alfo  made  in- 
curfions  upon  the  Roman  territories.  To  quell 
thefe  internal  and  external  grievances,  Quintius 
Cincinnatus  was  chofen  didator,  who  took 
Prasncfte  by  furrender,  and  returned  in  tri- 
umph, with  the  ftatue  of  Jupiter  Imperator, 
which  he  placed  in  the  Capitol;  a  circumftancc 
which,  though  of  little  feemingimporunce,firft 
excited  the  defire  of  extending  conqueft  amoog 
the  Romans* 
U.  C.  Two  years  after  this,  the  contefts  between  the 

^75*       patricians  and  tribunes  broke  out  with  more 
than  ufual  violence.     Many  of  the  plebeians, 
during  the  diftreffes  of  their  country,  had  either 
by  accident  or  courage  acquired  large  fortunes, 
and  this  produced  a  defire  of  Iharing,  not  only 
in  the  government,  but  the  honours  of  Rome. 
The  people,  as  we  have  feen,  had  before  this 
afpired  at  the  confulthip-,  and  the  fenate,  as  has 
been  related,  by  a  trifling  fubterfuge,  granted 
them  military  tribunes,  who  were  poflefled  of 
confular  power:  but  this  it  fecms  was  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  fatisfy  their  pride  ;  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  now,  therefore,  renewed  their  claims  •, 
while  the  poorer  part  of  the  citizens,  only  in- 
tent upon  acquiring  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and 
but  little  touched  with  its  honours,  were  calm 
fpcftators  of  the  conteft.  About  this  time  Fa- 
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bius  Ambuftus,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  had 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  he  married  to  a 
patrician,  the  other  to  a  plebeian.     The  ple- 
beian's wife  coming  one  day  to  vifit  her  After, 
was  ftruck  with  envy  at  the  honours  which  the 
latter  received,  in  confequence  of  her  patrician 
alliance,  and  from  envying  fell  into  a  fettled 
melancholy.    Her  father  and  hufband,  for  a 
long  time,  conjured  her  to  tell  them  the  reafons 
of  this  alteration  in  her  difpofuion,  which  fhe, 
at  laft,   unwillingly   revealed.       The  father, 
though  himfelf  a  patrician,   to  comfort  his 
daughter,  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  her  af- 
furances,   that  he  would  inftantly  ufe  every 
means  in  his  power,  to  make  her  an  equal  Iha- 
rcr  in  the  dignities  of  the  ftate,  with  her  fifter; 
and  not  to  be  deficient  in  his  promife,  from 
that  time  confulted  with  her  hufband  about  pre- 
ferring a  law,  for  making  one  conful  out  of  the 
body  of  the  people.      Their  firft  ftep  was  to 
get  the  hufband  elcfted  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
and  then,  in  order  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with 
the  multitude,  they  propofed,  with  the  fame 
law  which  made  pretenlions  to  the  confuHhip, 
that  the  Agrarian  law,  for  the  equal  partition 
of  lands,   (hould  alfo  be  paffcd;  a  mcfafurc 
which,they  knew,  muft  give  popularity  to  their 
ambition.     The  contefts  in  confequence  of  this 
propofal  were  fo  violent,  that  for  five  years,      u.  C, 
no  fupreme  magiftrate  was  chofcn ;  the  tribunes      377- 
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of  the  people  and  aediles  governing  all  the 
time,  if  that  might  be  called  government 
which  was  little  better  than  anarchy  and  con- 
fufion.  The  military  tribunes  then  came  into 
government,  and  after  two  years  were  elapfed 
384.  in  this  manner,  Camillas  was  chofen  didator, 
who  finding  the  people  refolute  in  their  deligns 
of  chufing  a  plebeian  conful^  laid  down  his 
office.  Upon  his  refignationi  another  dictator 
was  chofen  by  the  fenate  ;  but  this  high  office 
had  been  now  fo  often  created  when  there  was 
no  abfolute  neceffity,  that  its  authority  began 
to  decline,  while  that  of  the  tribunes  rofe  upon 
its  ruins.  This  dilator's  name  was  Manlius 
Capitolinus :  he  feems  to  have  done  little  re- 
markable, if  we  except  his  creating  Licinius 
Stolo,  his  matter  of  the  horfe,  who  was  the 
firft  plebeian  poffeffed  of  that  dignity.  Stolo 
was  the  firtt  alfo  who  caufed  a  law  to  be  pafTed, 
that  no  man  fhould  poiTefs  above  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  which  was  greatly  difadvan- 
tageous  to  the  patricians  •,  but  what  is  ftill 
more  particular,  he  was  foon  after  found  defi- 
rous  of  privately  poffcffing  more  land,  than 
by  his  own  law  he  was  entitled  to  (hare;  and, 
in  confequence  thereof,  was  puniihed  by  his 
own  edift. 

In  this  manner  the  flame  of  contention  was 
carried  on,  between  the  two  orders  of  the  (late, 
with  acrimony  and  perfcverance,  while  foreign 
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enemies  only  ferved  to  allay,  but  not  to  extin- 
guilh  their  animofity.  Another  invaiion  of  the 
Gauls,  to  oppofe  whom  Camillus  was  a  fifth 
time  made  didator,  for  a  time  reprefied  and 
gave  a  tranfient  paufe  to  thefe  internal  commo- 
tions. The  dread  of  this  people  was  fo  great 
among  the  Romans  at  that  time,  that  a  law  was 
made,  that  priefts  (hould  be  excufed  from  all 
wars,  unlefs  in  an  invafion  of  the  Gauls.  How- 
ever, Camillus  taught  his  countrymen  the  way 
to  fubdue  them.  Being  fenfible  that  the  chief 
weapon  of  this  fierce  people  was  the  fword,  he 
fiimiflied  his  foldiers  with  iron  helmets,  and  had 
their  targets  bound  round  with  brafs ;  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  taught  them  the  art  of  ufing 
their  own  arms  to  the  beft  advantage.  By  thefe 
means  he  rendered  the  fwords  of  the  Gauls  fo 
unferviceable,  that,  giving  them  battle  near  the 
river  Anio,  he  gained  an  eafy  vidlory;  fo  that  the 
Roqians  now  began  to  defpife  the  Gauls,  and 
wonder  at  their  own. former  p^HUanimity. 

A  vidlory  like  this,  it  might  be  fuppofed, 
would  have  rendered  Camillus  abfolute  at  Rome. 
But  it  feems  that,  whether  from  his  advanced 
age,  or  the  encreafing  power  of  the  tribunes, 
he  had  by  this  time  fallen  even  from  the  fhare 
of  authority  he  was  once  pofleffed  of.  The  law  ^j  ^ 
for  creating  a  plebeian  conful  being  ftill  agitat-  ^gg^  ^ 
ed  with  encreafing  animofity,  the  fenate,  as 
ufual,  ftrongly  oppofed  it>  forbidding  Camillus 
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to  lay  down  his  diftatorfhip  ;  in  hopes  that,  un^ 
der  the  influence  of  his  power,  they  might  be 
able  to  fupport  their  honour  againft  the  preten- 
£ons  of  the  people.  In  confequence  of  this, 
while  Camillus  was  one  day  fitting  upon  his  tri- 
bunal, difpatching  public  affairs,  the  tribunes 
ordered,  that  the  votes  of  the  people  (hould  be 
t^ken  upon  their  favourite  meafure ;  and,  upon 
the  diAator^s  oppofing  this  attempt,  they  fent  a 
li&oT  to  arreft  and  conduA  him  to  prifon.  Such 
a  mark  of  indignity  offered  to  a  magiftrate  who* 
had  been  hitherto  held  facred,  raifed  a  greater 
commotion  than  had  yet  been  feen  in  Rome. 
The  patricians  who  flood  round  the  didator, 
boldly  repulfed  the  lidtors,  while  the  people  who 
ftood  below,  with  equal  fury,  cried  out,  "  Down 
with  him,  down  with  him.'*  In  this  univerfal 
uproar,  Camillus  was  the  only  perfon  that 
fcemed  unmoved.  He  entreated  that  the  tri- 
bunes would  give  a  moment's  paufe  to  their 
attempts  ;  then  calling  the  fenators  round  hioi, 
and  conducing  them  to  a  neighbouring  temple, 
he  entreated  them  to  give  peace  to  the  city,  by 
their  compliance  -,  then  turning  his  face  to- 
wards the  Capitol,  as  if  to  take  a  laft  farewel  of 
all  future  endeavours  to  fcrve  his  country,  he 
vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  Concord,  in  cafe 
he  faw  peace  reftored  to  the  people.  In  conie- 
quence  of  his  advice,  a  law  was  made,  that  one 
of  the  confuls,  for  the  future,  (hould  be  chofeo 
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from  the  plebeians.  Sextius,  who,  had  long  been 

a  turbulent  tribune  of  the  people,  was  the  firft 

plebeian  conful  that  was  cholen.     After  him 

facceeded  Licinius,  the  hufband  of  her  whom 

we  have  already  mentioned  as  langui(bing  with 

the  defire  of  dignity.     There  were  alfo  at  this 

rime,  two  new  magiftrates  created  from  among 

the  patricians  ;  namely,  a  praetor,  who  was  to 

fupply  the  place  of  the  conful  in  the  abience  of 

that  magiftrate,  and  to  adminifter  juftice  to  the 

people,  in  civil  and  criminal  caufes  ;  an  officer 

fo  neceflary    to  the  ftate,    that  the   number 

of  prsetors  was,    in   after  ages,  encreafed  to 

fixteen.     There  were  alfo  two  curule  adiles 

created,  officers  fo  called  to  diftinguifh  them 

from  the  sdiles  of  the  people,  as  the  former 

had  the  chair  and  other  cnfigns  of  magijftracy 

attending  them,  which  the  latter  were  denied. 

The  chief  bufmels  of  thefc  was,  to  have  the  care 

of  the  great  and  public  games,  and  of  the  corn 

and  provifions  taken  in  war.     Thus  Camillus, 

having  fpent  a  long  life,    being  now  above 

eight)-,  in  the  fcrvice  of  his  couriyy,  throughout 

which  having  (hewn  a  couragAiot  to  be  fhakcn 

by  danger,  and  a  patriotifm,  which  even  the 

ingratitude  of  the  people  could  not  alter,  laid 

down  the  di<^ator(hip,  and  built  a  temple  to 

Concord,  according  to  his  vow,  which,  how- 

ever,  he  furvivcd  but  two  years,  dying  of  the 

Vol.  I.  O  plague. 
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plague,  and  leaving  behind  him  the  reputatioo 
of  being  the  fecond  founder  of  Rome. 

But  it  was  in  vain,  that  roeafures  were  taken 
to  enfure  a  lading  reconciliation  between  the 
pa<rician$  and  the  people :  their  difputcs  re- 
vived upon  every  occafion  ;  for  whenever  new 
magiftrates  were  to  be  chofen,'each  party  try- 
ing all  their  intereft  to  have  the  ele&ion  in 
their  own  favour,  heutated  not  to  ufc  both 
fraud  and  violence  to  compafs  their  defircs. 
I'hus  the  ienate  fufpended  all  meafures  againft 
the  foreign  enemy,  left  the  plebeian  confuU 
newly  elcfted,  fhould  come  in  for  a  Iharc  of  the 
glory.  Thus  alio  the  people  ibon  after  ob- 
cained,  by  their  complaints,  to  have  thecunile 
sediles  chofen,  every  iccond  year,  out  of  their 
cwn  body,  and  even  at  length  prevailed  to  have 
Marcus  Rutilius,  a  plebeian,  made  di&ator. 
V.  C.  To  balance  this,  the  year  following,  the  patri- 
^^^'  cians  took  away  the  confulfhip  froih  the  peq>le, 
after  they  had  enjoyed  it  ten  years ;  and  four 
years  after,  they  were  obliged  to  reftore  it.  The 
rledlion  of  a  €;^nfor  produced  equal  animofity  ^ 
and  after  many  ft)nte[b,  the  plebeian,  who  had 
been  diftator,  was  clefced  to  the  office,  againft 
the  united  endeavours  of  the  patricians. 

During  thefc  contefts  at  home,  we  arc  not 
to  fuppole,  that  the  Romans  were  unemploy- 
ed, or  unl'uccefsful  in  their  foreign  wars. 
They  obtained  a  fignal  viftor}'  over  the  Hcr- 
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Did ;  fo  that  Claudius  Cra|nnu3,  the  di(5lator,  had  392. 
the  honour  of  an  ovation  allowed  .him  by  the 
fcnate.  They  obtained  another  over  the  Gauls^ 
and  Quintus  Pennus,  the  diAator,  returned  with 
a  triumph.  Two  fucceeding  vidlories-  were  393* 
gained  over  the  fame  people  by  two  different 
di&ators  $  namely,  Servilius  Ahala,  and  Sulpi* 
cius  Deticus,  who  both  triumphed  in  their  turnsi 
We  read  of  two  other  didators,  namely,  Man- 
lius  Torquatus,  and  Caius  Julius,  who*  being 
created  without  any  great  neceflity^  did  little^ 
and  coniequently  ferved  to  leflen  the  authority 
of  the  diftatorftiip*  We  read  of  a  fourth  tri- 
umph over  the  Gauls  by  Furius  Camillus,  who 
was  created  diftator  to  oppofe  them.  Thd 
Arunci  alfo,  a  people  beyond  the  Volfci,  made 
fome  incurfions,  but  were  repulfed  by  Camillus^ 
who  was  created  didator  a  fecond  time  for  that 
purpofe. 

Nor  were  diftators  created  only  for  thus 
repelling  the  fuddcn  incurfions  of  the  enemy* 
but  for  much  more  trifling  purpofes.  In  thd 
unies  of  a  plague  we  find  one  created^  namely, 
Manlius  Capitolinus,  merely  to  drive  a  dail,  as 
a  means  of  putdng  a  ftop  to  the  contagion. 
This  unimportant  bufinefs  he  executed  with 
great  ceremony,  driving  it  on  the  right  fide  of 
Jupiter's  temple,  into  the  Capitol.  Two  didla-  ^gt. 
tors  alfo  were  fucceflWcly  chofen,  merely  to 
hold  the  cpmitium  or.  afiembly  of  the  people* 
O  2  for 
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for  a  new  eleAion  of  confuls ;  Furius  CamiUiu 
and  Manlius  Torquatus  being/  appointed  for 
thcfe  important  purpofcs. 

In  this  manner  therefore,  the  Romans  went 
gradually  forward,  with  a  mixture  of  turbu- 
lence and  fuperftition  within  their  walls,  and 
fuccefsful  enterprizes  without.  Their  conten- 
tions at  home  making  their  wars  abroad  lefs 
painful  and  fatiguing,  naturally  produced  in 
them  a  turn  to  military  glory.  Their  fuperfti- 
tion alfo  fcrved  as  an  help  to  their  progrefs ;  for 
when  the  bonds  of  authority  no  longer  prevail- 
ed, the  priefts  were  always  fure  to  hold  the 
people  by  the  ties  of  religion.  With  what  an 
implicit  obedience  they  fubmitted  to  their  pon- 
tiffs, we  have  already  feen  in  many  inftances; 
and  how  far  they  might  be  impelled,  even  to 
encounter  death  itfclf,  at  their  command,  will 
evidently  appear  from  the  behaviour  of  Cur- 
392.  tius  about  this  time  ;  who,  upon  tfaie  opening 
of  a  gulph  in  the  Forum,  which  the  augurs 
affirmed,  would  never  clofe  up  till  the  moft 
precious  things  in  Rome  were  thrown  into  it, 
leaped  with  his  horfe  and  armour  boldly  into 
the  midft,  faying,  that  nothing  was  more  truly 
valuable  than  patriotifm  and  military  virtue. 
The  gulph,  fay  the  hiftorians,  clofed  imme- 
diately upon  this,  and  Curtius  was  never  fcen 
after.  Such  a  ilj^irit  of  religion,  and  £0  many 
advantages  by  following  war,   had  extended 
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dieir  dominions  already  to  above  double  \?Jiat 
they  were  in  the  times  of  the  kings.  However, 
their  principal  aftions  hitherto,  were  againft 
their  neareft  neighbours,  in  which  they  chiefly 
acted  upon  the  defenfive ;  but  we  are  fliortly 
to  behold  another  fcene,  where  their  ambition 
catches  fire,  and  is  not  appeafcd,  till  the  limits 
of  the  world  itfelf  feem  to  put  bounds  to  the 
conflagration. 

CHAP.      XIV. 


From  the  wars  of  the  Samnites  and  the  wars  with 
Pyrrhus,  to  the  beginning  of  the  firft  Punic  war, 
when  the  Romans  nrft  went  out  of  Italy. 

W  E  are  now  come  to  that  period,  when  all 
the  peculiar  privileges  of  patricians  were  but  an 
empty  name,  and  when  wealth  chiefly  made 
diftindion.  The  ftate  has  appeared  hitherto  an 
obfcure,  unnoted  commonwealth,  formidable . 
only  to  the  petty  nations  round  it,  and  ftrug- 
gling  lefs  for  conqueft  than  lelf-prefcrvation. 
But  the  Romans  having  now  triumphed  over 
the  Sabines,  the  Etrurians,  the  Latins,  the 
Hemici,  the  -^qui  and  the  Volfcians,  began  to 
look  for  greater  conquefts.  They  accordingly 
turned  their  arms  againfl:  the  Samnites,  a  peo- 
ple about  an  hundred  miles  eait  from  the  city. 
O  3  The 
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The  Samnites  were  an  hardy  nation,  delcend* 
ed  from  the  Sabines,  inhabiting  a  large  trad 
of  fouthcrn  Italy,  which  at  this  day  makes  a 
confidcrablc  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
They  were  equally  powerful  both  in  numbers 
and  difcipline,  with  the  Romans,  and  had,  like 
them,  confederated  ftates  to  aflift  them.     Two 
fuch  afpiring  neighbours,  both  equally  fond  of 
^ms  and  living  by  war,  could  not  long  want 
a  pretext  fpr  rupture.     The  pretended  occafi* 
on  was,   thaf  the  Samnites  had  oppreflied  the 
JSidicini,  who  being  too  weak  to  manage  the 
war  alone,  called  in  the  Campanians  to  their 
afiiftance,  who  alfo  being  overthrown,  implored 
the  afljflance  ot  Rome.     The  ft  nate  for  fom^ 
time,  to  give  a  colour  of  julhce  to  their  am- 
bition, feemed  to  defer  granting  aid  againft  the 
Samnites,  as  being  their  fmnds  and  allies  :  but 
the  importunate  entreaties  of  the  Campanian 
ambafladors,  and  ihp  offers  of  the  rich  luxu- 
rious country  which  ihey  inhabited ;  and,  ftill 
more,  the  refufal   of  the  Samnites  to  4^fift 
from  ravaging  a  country  which  the  Romans 
confidcred  as  their  own,  determined  them  to 
yndertake  the  war.   Valerius  Corvus  and  Cor- 
nelius were  the  two  confuls,  to  whofe  care  it 
firfl:  fell  to  manage  this  dreadful  contention  be- 
tween rival  ftates,  that  for  the  fpacc  of  fixty 
years  after  deluged  Italy  with  blood.     Valerius 
was  one  of  the  greateft  commanders  of  his 
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time ;  he  was  furnamed  Corvus,  from  a  drange 
circutnllance  of  being  aflifted  by  a  crow  in  a 
fingle  combat,  in  which  he  fought  and  killed  a  . 
GauJ,  of  a  gigantic  ftature.  To  his  colleague's 
care  itwas  configned  to  lead  an  anny  to  Sam- 
nium,  the  enemies  capital,  while  Corvus  was 
fent  to  relieve  Capua,  the  capital  of  the  Cam- 
panians.  Never  was  captain  more  fitted  for 
command  than  he.  To  an  habit  naturally  ro- 
buft  and  athletic,  he  joined  the  gentled  man- 
ners ;  he  was  the  fierceft,  ^nd  yet  the  mcft 
good-natured  man  in  the  army ;  and,  while  the 
meaneft  centinel  was  his  companion,  no  man 
kept  them  more  ftrid:ly  to  their  duty  :  but  what 
completes  his  charafber,  he  conftantly  endea- 
voured to  preferve  his  dignities,  by  the  fame 
arts  by  which  he  gained  them.  Such  folcliers 
as  the  Romans  then  were,  hardened  by  their 
hte  adverfity,  and  led  on  by  fuch  a  general, 
were  unconquerable.  The  Samnites  >\  ere  the 
braved  men  they  ever  yet  encountered,  and  the 
contention  between  the  two  nations,  was  manag- 
edonboth  (ides  with  the  moii  determined  refolu- 
tion.  But  the  fortune  of  Rome  prevailed  j  the 
Samnites  at  length  fled,  averring,  that  they  were 
not  able  to  withftand  the  fierce  looks  and  the 
fire-darting  eyes  of  the  Romans.  The  other  con- 
ful,  however,  was  not  at  firft  fo  fortimare  yfor 
having  unwarily  led  his  army  into  a  defile,  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  cut  off,  had  not  Decius, 
O  4  a  tribune 
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ft  tribune  of  the. army,  poflefled  himfelf  of  an 
hill  which  commanded  the  enemy  ;  fo  that  the 
Samnites  being  attacked  on  either  fide,  were 
^  defeated  with  great  Daughter;    not  lefs  than 

thiny  thoufand  of  them  being  left  dead  upon 
the  field  of  battle. 

Soon  after,  the  inhabitants  of  Capua  requeft- 
cd  to  have  a  Roman  garrifon  to  winter  there, 
to  fccure  them  from  the  infults  of  the  Samnites. 
Their  dcfire  was  accordingly  complied  with ; 
but  Capua  was  ever  noted  for  being  the  dc- 
ftroyer  of  military  diicipline,  and  for  enervat- 
ing its  protectors.  It  offered  fo  many  delights, 
and  gratified  fo  largely  all  the  fofter  paflfions, 
that  the  Roman  garrifon  began  to  lofc  not  only 
their  courage,  but  iheir  virtue.  They  formed 
a  defign  of  dellroying  the  inhabitants,  and  tak- 
ing I  he  town  to  themfelves.  This  defign  they 
communicated  to  their  companions  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  they  as  readily  cm- 
braced  the  propofal.  But  at  length,  it  came 
to  ihe  notice  of  the  officers  ;  who,  detefting 
fo  much  bafenefs,  led  the  legions  into  the 
field,  and  kept  them  in  adion,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  recurring  to  their  former  defigns. 
But  notwithilanding  the  care  of  the  general 
and  the  officers,  the  foldiers  finding  themfelves 
liable  to  the  fevered  punifhments  for  their  lace 
perfidious  fchemes,  began  to  mutiny,  and  unit- 
ing themfelves  into  one  body,  marched  dirediy 
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forward  towards  Rome.  For  fomc  time  they 
were  without  a  leader,  no  man  being  bold 
enough,  or  bafe  enough  to  head  an  army,  whde 
confederating  principle  was  treachery.  At 
length  they  forced  Quintius,  an  old  and  eminent 
fbldier,  who  was  then  refid'mg  in  the  country, 
to  be  their  leader;  and,  conduced  by  their  rage, 
more  than  their  general,  came  within  eight 
miles  of  the  city.  So  terrible  in  enemy,  almoft 
at  the  gates,  not  a  little  alarmed  the  fenate,  * 
who  inrimediately  created  Valerius  Corvus,  dic- 
tator, and  fent  him  forth  with  another  army  to 
oppofe  them.  The  two  armies  were  now  drawn 
up  againft  each  other,  while  fathers  and  fons 
beheld  themlelves  preparql  to  engage  in  oppo- 
fite  cauies.  Any  other  general  but  Corvus 
would,  perhaps,  have  brought  this  civil  war  to 
an  extremity;  but  he  knowing  his  influence 
anK>ng  the  foldiery,  inftead  of  going  forward  to 
meet  the  mutineers  in  an  hofiile  manner,  went 
with  the  moft  cordial  friendlhip  to  embrace  his 
old  acquaintance.  ^'  I  have  had,"  cried  he^ 
**  opportunities  enough  of  ihewtng  my  valour 
"  in  war,  I  now  only  want  to  acquire  reputa^ 
**  tion  by  making  peace.  You  cannot  diftrufl: 
"  mc,  my  friends,  or  think  Valerius  Corvus 
**  can  ever  be  fevere,  who  never  yet  got  one 
•*  law  enabled  in  the  fenate,  that  was  contrary 
'♦  to  your  interefts.  You  cannot  think  he  will 
**  be  fevere,  whofe  aufterities  were  ever  prac- 
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^'  tifed  only  upon  himfirlf.    But,  whatever  you 
*^  do,  I  am  refolvcd  to  behave  as  becomes  me; 
*^  if  I  draw  my  fword,  it  (hall  not  be  till  you 
**  have  drawn  yours  firft  ;   if  blood  muft  be 
.^^  Ihed^  you  (hall  begin  the  daughter.    But 
*'  whom  will  you  deftroy  i  Not  your  enemies, 
^^  not  the  Samnites,  or  the  Volfcians,  but  your 
*^  fathers,  brothers,  children,  and  countrymen ; 
*'  and  in  the  view  of  thefe  very  mountains  that 
'   ^*  ga^e  you  birth  and  education  together.    But 
^^  let  it  not  be  fb.    You,  Quintius,  if  indeed 
*^  you  are  the  commander  of  this  fhamcful  ex- 
^'  pedition,  have  only  to  a(k  with  reafon,  and 
**  we  will  grant  with  mercy."    The  whole  army 
feemed  aflfefted  with  this  fpeech.     Quintius, 
as  their  fpeaker, .  only  defired  to  have  their  dc- 
fedtion  from  their  duty  forgiven  ;  and  as  for 
himfelf,  as  he  was  innocent  of  their  conipiracy, 
•  he  had  no  reafon  to  foUicit  pardon  for  his  of- 
fences.   Thus,  this  defeftion,  which  at  firft 
threatened  fuch  dangers  to  Rome,  was  repaired 
by  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  a  general, 
whole  ambition  it  was  to  be  gentle  to  his 
friends,  and  formidable  only  to  his  enemies. 
The  mutineers  were .  once  more  received  into 
favour,  and  the  didtator  having  no  further  em- 
ployment abroad,  laid  d^wn  his  office. 
U.  C.         After  this,  as  the  war  with  the  Samnites 
4U-      was  for  feme  time  carried  on  with  various 
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(uccefs,  a  peace  was  concluded,  which  feetned 
fo  ofienfive  to  the  Latins  and  the  Campanians, 
that  it  induced  them  to  revolt.     The  former 
carried  their  demands  fo  far  as  to  infift,  chat 
one  of  the  confuls,  and  half  the  fenate,  (hould 
be  chofen  out  of  their  body,  before  they  would 
fubmit  to  think  of  peace.   The  Ramans  at  firft 
tried  by  gentle  means  to  turn  them  from  their 
purpofe  -,  but  they  infilled  upon  it  ftill  more  re- 
fdlutely,   afcribing  the  lenity  of  Rome  to  its 
fears.     In  order,  therefore,  to  chaftize  them, 
the  two  confuls,  Manlius  Torquatus,   and  his 
colleague,  Decius  Mus,  were  fcnt  by  the  fcnate 
to  invade  their  country.    The  Latins  were  not 
rcmifs  in  their  preparations  for  a  defence  -,  fo 
that  the  two  armies  met  with  equal  animofity, 
and  a  bloody  ahd  obftinate  battle  enfued.     In 
this  bjittle,  the  ftrift  difcipline  of  the  Romans, 
and  their  amazing  patriotifm,   were  difplayed 
m  a  manner  that  has  excited  rather  the  wonder, 
than  the    admiration  of  poftcrity.      As  the 
Latins  and  Romans  were  a  neighbouring  peo- 
ple, and  their  habits,  arms,  and  language,  were 
the  fame,  the  moft  exaft  difcipline  was  neccflary, 
to  prevent  confufion  in  the  engagement.    Or- 
ders, therefore,  were  iffued  by  Manlius  the  con- 
ful,  that  no  foldier  (hould  leave  his  ranks  upon 
whatever  provocation ;  and  that  he  fliould  be 
certainly  put  to  death,  who  fliould  offer  to  do 
ftherwifp.    With  thcfe  injunctions,  both  armies 
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afpirit  of  hereditary  virtue.     But  he  was  foon 
dreadfully  made  fenfible  of  his  error,  when  his 
£ither,  turning  away,  ordered  him  to  be  led 
publickly  forth  before  the  army.     There  being 
brought  forward,  the  conful,  with  aftern  coun- 
tenance, and  yet  with  tears,  fpoke  as  follows, 
^^  Titus  Manlius,  as  thou  haft  regarded  neither 
'*  the  dignity  <^  the  confulfhip,  nor  the  com- 
'^  mands  of  thy  father;  as  thou  haft  deftroyed 
**  military  difcipline,  and  fet  a  pattern  of  dif* 
**  obedience  by  thy  example,  thou  haft  reduced 
**  me  to  the  deplorable  extremity  o(  facrificing 
"  my  fon  or  my  country.     But  let  us  not  he- 
*^  fitate  in  this  dreadful  alternative ;  a  thoufand' 
'^  lives  were  well  loft  in  fuch  a  caule :  nor  do  I 
"  think,  that  thou  thyfelf  wilt  rcfufe  to  dye, 
"  when  thy  country  is  to  reap  the  advantage  of 
"thy  fufierings.     Go,  liftor,  bind  him,  and 
**  let  his  death  be  our  future  example."     The 
whole  army  was  ftruck  with  horror  at  this  un- 
natural mandate ;  fear,  for  a  while,  kept  them 
in  fufpenfe ;  but  when  they  faw  their  young 
champion's  head  ftruclc  off,    and  his  blood 
dreaming  upon  the  ground,  they  could  no  lon- 
ger contain  their  execrations,  and  their  groans. 
His  dead  body  was  carried  forth  without  the 
camp,  and  being  adorned  with  the  fpoils  of  the 
vanquiftied  enemy,  was  buried  with  all  the 
pomp  of  military  diftrefs. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  battle  joined  with  mii^ 
tual  fury;  and  as  the  two  armies  had  often 
fought  under  the  fame  kaders^  they  combated 
with  all  the  animofity  of  a  civil  war     The  Lar 
tins  chiefly  depended  on  their  bodily  ftrength  s 
the  Romans,  on  their  invincible  courage  and 
conduA.     Forces  fo  nearly  matched,  feemed 
.  only  to  require  the  protection  of  their  deities, 
to  turn  the  fcale  of  vidfaory,  and,  in  faft,  the 
augurs  had  foretold,  that  whatever  part  of  the 
Roman  army  (hould  be  diftreft,  the  commander 
of  that  part  ihould  devote  hlmfelf  for  his 
country,  and  die  as  a  facrifice  to  the  immortal 
gods.  Manlius  commanded  the  right  wing;  and 
Decius  led  on  the  left.    Both  fides  fought,  for 
fome  time,  with  doubtful  fuccefs,  as  their  cou- 
rage was  equal  -,  but,  after  a  time,  the  left  wing 
of  the  Roman  army  began  to  give  ground.    It 
was  then  that  Decius,  who  commanded  there, 
refolved  to  devote  himfelf  for  his  country,  and 
to  offer  his  own  life,  as  an  atonement  to  favc 
his  army.    Thus  determined,  he  called  out  to 
Manlius  with  a  loud  voice,  and  demanded  his 
inftructions,  as  he  was  the  chief  pontiflF,  how 
to  devote  himfelf,  and  the  form  of  the  words 
he  (hould  ufe.    By  his  diredions,  therefore,  be- 
ing cloathed  in  a  long  robe,  his  head  covered, 
arud  his  arms  ftretched  forward,  ftanding  upon 
a  javelin,  he  devoted  hin^TcIf  to  the  celeftial 
and  infernal  gods,    for  the  fafety  of  Rome. 
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Then  arming  hitnfelf,  and  mounting  on  horfe« 
back,  he  drove  furioufly  intp  the  midft  of  the 
cnenueSy  carrying  terrorand  confternation  where- 
ever  he  came»  till  he  fell  covered  with  wounds* 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Roman  army  confidcred 
his  devoting  bimfelf  in  this  manner,  as  an  afiur'^ 
ance  of  Juccefs :  nor  was  the  fuperftition  of  the 
Latins  lefs  powerfully  influenced  by  his  refolu* 
cion,  a  total  route  began  to  enfue;  the  Romans 
prefled  them  on  every  fide,  and  fo  great  was 
the  carnage^  that  fcarce  a  fourth  part  of  the 
enemy  furvived  the  defeat.  This  was  the  laft 
battle  of  any  confequence,  that  the  Latins  had 
with  the  Romans ;  they  were  forced  to  beg  a 
pcure  upon  hard  conditions,  and  two  years 
after,  their  ftrongcft  city,  Pa^um,  being  taken, 
they  were  brought  into  an  entire  fubmiflion  to 
the  Roman  power. 

The  Samnites,  however,  were  ftill  uncon- 
quercd ;  a  peace  had  been  made  with  them 
fome  time  before,  which  neither  fide  leemed 
long  inclined  to  preferve.  Their  giving  afilft- 
ance  to  the  Campaniahs,  who  had  formerly 
begged  the  prote&ion  of  the  Romans  againft 
them,  and  now  entreated  tiieirs  againft  Rome, 
renewed  a  war;  which,  though  intermitted  by 
various  treaties  and  fufpenfions,  was  to  end  only 
with  the  ruin  of  that  ftate.  For  Ibme  time  in- 
deed, the  fate  of  either  nation  Teemed  uncertain; 
for  though  the  Samnites  were  in  general  worft- 
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ed,  a  fignal  difgrace  which  the  Romans  fuftain* 
431.       ed  about  this  time,  made  a  paufe  in  their  ufual 
good  fortune,  and  turned  the  fcale  for  a  while, 
in  the  enemies  favour.     The  fenate  having  de- 
nied the  Samnites  peace,  Pontius,  their  general, 
was  rcfolved  to  gain  by  ftratagcm,  what  he  had 
frequently  loft  by  force.     Accordingly,  leading 
his  army  into  a  defile,  called  Claudium,  and 
taking  poiTeffion  of  all  its  outlets,  he  fenc  ten 
of  his  foldiers,  habited  like  fhephcrds,  with 
direftions  to  throw  themfelves  in  the  way  the 
Romans  were  to  march.    Exactly  to  his  wiflies, 
the  Roman  conful  met  them,  and  taking  them 
for  what  they  appeared,  demanded  the  route 
the  Samnite  army  had  taken :  they,  with  feem- 
ing  indifference,  replied,  that  they  were  gone 
to  Luceria,  a  town  in  Apulia,  and  were  then 
adlually  befieging  it.   The  Roman  general,  not 
fufpeding  the  flratagem  that  was  laid  againft 
him,   marched  direftly  by  the  fliorteft  load, 
which  lay  through  the  defiles,  to  relieve  the 
city  ;  and  was  not  undeceived,  till  be  faw  his 
army  furrounded,  and  blocked  up  on  every 
fide.     The  Samnites  hemming  in  the  Roman 
army  ac  this  great  difadvantage,  immediately 
fent  off  to  Hcrennius,  their  general's  father,  for 
inftrufbions  how  to  proceed.     The  old  crafty- 
Samnite,  who  knew  the  difpofition  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  that  a  Berce  enemy  was  either  to  be 
entirely  vanquiflied  or  entirely  won,  advifed  his 
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fon,  either  indifcriminately  to  put  them  all  to 
the  iword,  or  to  difinifs  them  all  without  (hame 
or  injury  ;  urging  at  the  fame  time,  that  one  of 
thefe  two  ways  was  abfolutely  neceffary-,  the  firft 
would  incapacitate  them  from  future  annoyance; 
the  laft  would  lay  them  under  an  obligation, 
which  they  could  never  remove.  This  counfel, 
though  the  moft  prudent  that  could  be  imagia- 
cd,  was  rejedted ;  a  middle  way  was  taken,  which 
only  fervcd  to  exafpcrate  the  Romans,  but  not 
to  fubdue  them.  Pontius  firfl  obliged  their  army 
to  pafs  under  the  yoke,  having  been  previoufly 
ftriptof  all  but  their  under  garments;  he  then 
ftipulated,  that  they  (hould  wholly  quit  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Samnites,  and  that  they  fliould 
continue  to  live  upon  terras  of  former  confe- 
deracy. The  Romans  were  conftrained  to  fub- 
mk  to  this  ignominious  treaty,  and  marched 
into  Capua  difarmed,  half-naked,  and  burning 
with  a  defire  of  retrieving  their  loft  honour. 
When  the  army  arrived  at  Rome,  the  whole 
city  was  moft  furprifingly  afflifted  at  their 
(hameful  return.  Nothing  but  fury  and  revenge 
appeared  on  every  face,  while  the  confuls,  who 
were  the  unfortunate  inftruments  of  their  dif- 
grace,  refufed  to  appear  abroad,  or  to  perform 
the  ncceffary  funftions  of  their  office.  A  dic- 
tator was  chofen  who,  having  no  opportunity  of 
^ting,  laid  down  his  office,  and  the  ftate  con- 
tinued for  fome  time  without  any  fupreme 
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tnagiftrate  at  its  head ;  nothing  but  grief  and 
rcfentment  was  to  be  feen,  and  the  whole  city 
was  put  into  mourning. 

But  this  was  a  tranfitory  calamity^  the  ftate 
'  had  fuffered  a  diminution  of  its  glory,  but  not 

of  its  power.  It  only  fought  an  opportunity 
of  breaking  a  compa£b,  which  the  army  had 
made  merely  by  compulfion ;  and  the  two  con- 
fuls  who  had  entered  into  tliis  treaty  offered 
chemfelves  up  to  the  enemy,  as  being  the  only 
perfons  that  could  be  called  to  account.  But 
Pontius,  who  juftly  obfcrved,  that  the  lives  of 
two  men  were  not  an  equivalent  for  thofe  of 
an  army,  refufcd  to  receive  the  forfeit,  and  lent 
them  back,  greatly  exclaiming  at  the  perfidy 
of  Rome.  The  war  was  now,  therefore,  re- 
newed, and  the  Samnites  overthrown  in  feveral 
battles,  the  Romans  (erving  them,  as  they 
themfelves  had  been  treated  before.  Thefe 
fuccefles  prouduced  a  truce  of  two  years,  which 
when  expired,  the  war  was  carried  on  as  ufual, 
for  many  years ;  the  power  of  the  Samnites 
declining  every  day,  while  that  of  the  Rooiaqs 
gathered  frcfti  confidence  from  every  vidfcory. 
Under  the  conduct  of  Papyrius  Curfor,  who  was 
at  diffbrent  times  conful  and  di<flator«  repeated 
triumphs  were  gained.  Fabius  Maxioius  alio 
had  his  (hare  in  the  glory  of  conquering  them; 
and  Decius,  the  fon  of  that  Decius,  whom  we 
faw  devoting  himfelf  for  his  country,  about 
£  forty 
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forty  years  before,  followed  the  example  of  his 
noble  father,  and  rufhing  into  the  midft  of  the 
enemy,  faved  the  lives  of  his  countrymen  with 
the  lofs  of  his  own.  It  may  feem  indeed 
ftrange,  how  the  Samnites  could  fo  long  conti- 
nue to  make  head  againft  the  Roman  power; 
but  we  muft  confider,  that  they  were  aided  by- 
all  the  little  dates  round  them,  who  were  ei- 
ther attached  to  them  by  intercft,  or  united  by 
a  jealoufy  of  Rome's  growing  greatnefs.  Thus 
the  Tarentines,  the  Lucani,  the  Thurini,  and 
all  the  fouthem  ftatcs  of  Italy  by  turns,  fent  af- 
fiftance,  which  for  a  while  checked  the  progrefe 
of  the  conquerors.  But  their  ftop  was  of  (hort 
duration ;  both  they,  as  well  as  the  Samnites, 
after  repeated  defeats,  faw  themfelves,  at  lail, 
ftripped  of  their  cities,  and  the  greateft  part  of 
their  country:  they  faw  themfelves,  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  quite  exhaufted)  near  two  hundred 
thoufand  of  their  braveft  men  killed  in  battle, 
and  the  remainder  utterly  unable  to  make  head 
againft  the  conquerors.  In  this  diftrefs,  as  the 
Italian  ftates  were  unable  to  defend  themfelves, 
they  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  affiftance  of  a 
foreign  power,  and  have  recourfe  to.  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  to  fave  them  from  impending 
ruin. 

Pyrrhus,  a  king  of  great  courage,  ambition 

and  power,  had  always  kept  the  example  of 

Alexander,  his  great  predeccffor,  before  his 
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eyes :  he  was  reckoned  the  moft  experienced  ge- 
neral of  his  time,  and  commanded  a  body  of 
troops,  then  fuppofed  to  be  the  beft  difciplined 
in  the  world.  The  Romans,  therefore,  were 
now  no  longer  to  combat  with  a  tumultuary 
force,  raifed  in  times  of  exigence,  and  depend- 
ing on  their  courage  alone  for  viftory :  they 
were  to  oppofe  an  army  levied  amongft  the 
moft  polilhed  people  then  exifting,  formed  un- 
der the  greateft  generals,  and  led  on  by  the 
mod:  noted  commander  of  his  time.  Pyrrhus^ 
as  was  faid,  having  been  applied  to  for  fuccour 
by  the  Tarentines,  who,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
declining  ftates  of  Italy,  conjured  him  to  fave 
them  from  the  threatening  diftrefs,  promifcd  to 
come  to  their  afliftance.  In  the  mean  time  he 
difpatched  over  a  body  of  three  thoufand  men^ 
under  the  command  of  Cineas,  an  experienced 
foldier,  and  a  fcholar  of  the  great  orator  Dc- 
inofthenes.  Nor  did  he  himfelf  remain  long 
behind,  but  foon  after  put  to  fea  with  three 
thoufand  horfe,  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and 
twenty  elephants,  in  which  the  commanders  of 
that  time  began  to  place  very  great  confidence. 
However  only  a  fmall  part  of  thcfe  great  pre- 
parations arrived  in  Italy  with  him,  for  many  of 
his  (hips  were  difpcrfcd,  and  fome  were  totally 
loft  in  a  tempeft.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Taren- 
tum,  his  firft  care  was  to  reform  the  people  he 
came  to  fuccour  ^  for  obferving  a  total  di/Ib- 
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lution  of  manners  in  this  luxurious  city,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  were  rather  occupied  with 
the  pleafures  of  bathing,  feafting,  and  dancing, 
dian  the  careof  preparing  for  war,he  gave  orders 
to  have  all  their  places  of  public  entertainment 
ihut  up,  and  that  they  fhould  be  reftrained  in 
all  fuch  amufements  as  rendered  foldiers  unfit 
for  batde.  He  attempted  to  reprefe  their  licen- 
tious manner  of  treating  their  governors,  and 
even  fummoned  fome  who  had  mentioned  his 
own  name  with  ridicule,  to  appear  before  him. 
Ncverthclefs,  he  was  prevented  from  punifhing 
them  by  their  ingenuous  manner  of  confefling 
the  charge.  "Yes,"  cried  they,"  we  have  fpoken 
*'  all  this  againft  you,  and  we  would  have  faid 
"  ftill  more,  but  that  our  wine  was  out."  But 
though  he  forgave  them  with  a  fmile,  he  took 
the  moft  prudent  precautions  to  guard  himfelf 
againft  their  well-known  infincerity,  fending  his 
fon  out  of  the  city,  and  removing  all  thofe  he 
fufpeded  to  be  moft  forward  to  promote  fedi- 
tion.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  did  all  that 
prudence  could  fuggcft,  to  oppofe  fo  formid- 
able an  enemy;  and  the  conful  Lasvinus  was  fent 
with  a  numerous  army  to  interrupt  his  progrefs. 
Wherefore  Pyrrhus,  though  his  whole  army  was 
not  yet  arrived,  drew  out  to  meet  him;  but  prc^ 
vioufly  fcnt  an  ambaffador,  defiring  to  be  per- 
mitted to  mediate  between  the  Romans  and  the 
people  of  Tarcnium.  To  this  Laevinus  return- 
ed for  anfwei:,  that  he  neither  cftcemcd  him  as 
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a  mediator,  nor  feared  him  as  an  enemy;  tirtd 
then  leading  the  ambaflador  through  the  Ro- 
man camp,  defired  him  to  obferve  diligently 
what  he  faw,  and  report  the  refill  t  to  kis  matter. 
War  being  thus  determined  on  either  part, 
both  armies  approaching,  pitched  their  tents  in 
fight  of  each  other,  upon  oppofite  banks  of  the 
river  Lyris.  Pyrrhus  was  always  extremely 
careful  in  direfting  the  fituation  of  his  own 
camp,  and  in  obferving  that  of  the  enemy.  It 
was  there,  th^t  walking  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  furveying  the  Roman  method  of 
cncampmg,  "  Thcfe  barbarians,'*  cried  he 
he,  turning  to  one  of  his  favourites,  "  fcem  to 
**  me  to  be  no  way  barbarous ;  and,  I  fear,  we 
*'  fhall  too  foon  find  their  aftions  equal  to  their 
"  refolution."  In  the  mean  time,  ordering  a 
body  of  men  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  he 
placed  them  in  rcadincfs  tooppofe  the  Romans, 
in  cafe  they  fhould  attempt  to  ford  it  before 
his  whole  army  was  brought  together.  Things 
turned  out  according  to  his  expedtations ;  the 
conful,  with  an  impetuofity  that  marked  his  in- 
experience, gave  orders  for  pafling  the  river^ 
where  it  was  fordable;  and  the  £pirean  ad- 
vanced-guard having  attempted  to  oppofe  him 
in  vain,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  main  body 
•  of  the  army.     Pyrrhus  being  apprized  of  the 

enemies  attempt,  at  firft  hoped  to  cut  off  their 
cavalry,  before  they  could  be  reinforced  by  the 
foot,  that  were  not  as  yet  got  over,  and  led  on 
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in  perfon  a  chofen  body  of  horfc  againft  them* 
It  was  on  this  occafion,  that  he  Ihewed  himfclf 
equal  to  his  great  reputation :  he  was  conilantly 
fecn  at  the  head  of  his  men^  leading  them  on  with 
fpiric,  yet  direding  them  with  calmnefs  $  at  once 
performing  the  office  of  a  general,  and  the  duty 
of  a  common  foklier^  he  (hewed  the  greateft  pre- 
fence  of  mind  joined  to  the  greateft  valour. 
He  was  chiefly  confpicuous  by  the  noblenefs  of 
his  air,  and  the  richnefs  of  his  armour  •,  fo  that 
wherever  he  appeared,  the  throng  of  the  battle 
was  gathered  round  him.  In  the  midft  of  the 
engagement  his  horfe  happening  to  be  killed 
under  him^  he  was  obliged  to  change  armour 
with  one  of  his  attendants,  and  go  to  another 
part  of  the  combat,  that  required  his  immediate 
prefence.  Mean  while,  the  Roman  knights 
miftaking  this  attendant  for  the  king  himfelf, 
levelled  all  their  attempts  that  way,  and  at  laft 
flew  him,  and  carried  his  armour  to  the  confuL 
The  report  being  fpread  through  both  armies, 
that  the  king  was  flain,  the  Greeks  were  ftruck 
with  a  general  panic,  and  the  Romans  began  to 
afluretbemfelvesofviftory.  But  Pyrrhus  in  thr 
inftant  came  bareheaded  into  the  van,  and  re« 
peatedly  crying  out,  that  he  dill  lived,  infpired 
his  foldiers  with  new  vigour.  At  length  the 
Roman  legions  had  advanced  acrofs  the  river^ 
and  the  engagement  was  become  general  ^  the 
Greeks  fought  with  a  confciouihels  of  their  for- 
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mer  fame,  and  the  Romans  with  a  defire  of  gsdiv- 
ing  frelh  glory :  mankind  had  never  before  fcen 
two  fuch  diflferently  difciplined  armies  oppofed 
to  each  other,  nor  is  it  to  this  day  determined, 
whether  the  Greek  phalanx  or  the  Roman  le- 
gion were  preferable.  The  combat  was  long  m 
fufpenfe  -,  the  Romans  had  fevcn  times  repulfcd 
the  enemy,  and  were  as  often  driven  back  them- 
felves  i  but  at  length,  while  the  fuccefs  ieemed 
doubtful,  Pyrrhus  fent  his  elephants  into  the 
midft  of  the  engagement,  and  thefe  turned  the 
fcale  of  vidory  in  his  favour.  The  Romans,  who 
had  never  before  feen  creatures  of  fuch  magni- 
tude, were  terrified  not  only  with  their  intrepid 
fiercenefs,  but  with  the  caillea  that  were  builr 
upon  their  backs,  filled  with  armed  men.  They 
confidered  them,  rather  as  prodigies  feat  to 
deftroy,  than  as  animals  trained  up  to  fubdue 
them  ',  while  not  only  the  men,  but  the  horfes 
ihared  in  the  general  confternation ;  neither  en* 
during  the  fmell  nor  the  cries  of  thefe  fbrmi* 
dable  creatures ;  but  throwing  their  riders,  and 
filling  the  ranks  with  confufion.  It  was  then  that 
Pyrrhus  faw  the  day  was  liis  own  •,  and  fending 
in  his  Theflalian  cavalry  to  charge  the  enemy 
in  diforder,  the  route  became  general.  A  dread- 
ful flaughter  of  the  Romans  enfued,  fifteen  thou- 
fand  men  being  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  e^hteen 
hundred  taken  prifoners.  Nor  were  the  con- 
querors in  a  n^uch  better  ilate  than  the  van* 
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quiflied,  Pyrrhus  hitnfelf  being  wounded,  and 
thirteen  thoufand  of  his  forces  flain.    Night 
coining  on  put  an  end  to  the  daughter  on  both 
fides,  and  Pyrrhus  was  heard  to  cry  out.  That 
one  fuch  viftory  more  would  ruin  his  whole 
army.     The  next  day,  as  he  walked  to  view 
the  field  of  battle,  he  could  not  help  regarding 
with  admiration,  the  bodies  of  the  Romans 
which  were  flain :  upon  feeing  them  all  with 
their  wounds  before ;  their  countenances,  even 
in  death,  marked  with  noble  reiblution,  and  a 
•  fternneis  that  awed  him  into  refpefb ;  he  was 
heard  to  cry  out,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  a  military 
adventurer,   "  O  with  what  eafe  could  I  con- 
**  quer  the  world,  had  I  the  Romans  for  fol- 
**  diers,  or  had  they  me  for  their  king  !**   The 
Romans  were  highly  pleafed  with  this  politenefi 
in  an  enemy,  but  ftill  more  with  his  civil  treat- 
ment, and  his  courtefy  to  the  priibners  he  had 
taken;   complaifance  to  tHe  captives,    was  a 
degree  of  refinement  the  Romans  were  yet  to 
learn  fi-om  the  Greeks  •,  but  it  was  fufficicnt  to 
Ihew  this  brave  people  an  improvement,  either 
in  morals  or  war,  and  they  immediately  fet  a* 
bout  imitation. 

The  Romans,  though  defeated,  were  ftill 
unconquered  •,  they  again  began  to  ufe  all  necef- 
Ikry  diligence  to  recruit  their  army,  and  to  op- 
pofe  the  conqueror,  who,  joined  by  the  fouthern 
itates  of  Italy,  was  marching  dire<ftly  towards 
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Some.  However,  he  was  ftill  unwilling  t^ 
drive  them  to  an  extremity  ;  and  finding  them 
making  great  preparations,  he  confidered,  that 
it  was  bed  treating  with  an  enemy  after  having 
gained  a  vidtory  over  them  i  he  refolved  there- 
fore to  fend  his  friend  Cineas,  the  orator,  to  ne- 
gotiate, and  ufe  all  his  arts  to  induce  them  to 
peace.  He  had  long  repofed  great  confidence  ii 
the  abilities  and  perfuafive  powers  of  this  fcholar 
of  Dcmoilhenes;  and  often  aflerted.  That 
he  had  won  more  towns  by  the  eloquence  of 
Cineas,  than  by  his  own  arms.  The  old  crafty 
Grecian  readily  undertook  the  emba0y,  and  en^ 
tering  Rome,  began  his  negotiation,  by  at- 
tempting to  influence  not  only  tlie  fenatofi,  but 
even  their  wives,  by  prefents  which  he  faid  were 
lent  them  by  his  mailer.  This,  however,  was  the 
age  of  Roman  virtue  *,  the  (enators  refufed  to 
accept  thefe  bounties,  which  they  confidered  as 
bribes  to  betray  their  country ;  and  the  womei 
were  not  behind  their  hufbands  ia  their  noble 
difintereftednefe.  They  dcfired  him  to  give 
back  to  his  mafter  thofe  allurements  to  treafoo, 
adding,  that  they  would  then  only  accept  his 
offers,  when  the  fcnate  had  confidered  whether 
they  fhould  accept  his  friendlhip.  Never  was 
there  a  time  in  which  all  the  military  and  patrv- 
otic  virtues  fhone  with  great  lufture  than  now. 
The  fenators  having  by  a  late  law,  as  has  been 
selated,  reduced  iheir  fortunes  more  nearly  to  i 
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level  with  thole  of  the  people,  began  to  feek 
diftin^on  from  virtue  only,  and  defpiled  thofe 
riches  which  could  not  be  encreafed  fo  as  to 
pbce  thetn  at  a  diftance  from  the  vulgar.   Thus 
Cineas,  with  all  his  art,  found  the  Romans  in* 
capable  of  being  feduced,  either  by  bribery  or 
private  perfuafion :  finding  therefore,  thefc  me- 
thods ineffeftual,  he  proceeded  to  his  coipmiflioR 
more  publickly  ^  and  was,  at  his  requeft,  intro- 
duced to  an  audience  of  the  fenate.     There  Jie 
began,  by  extolling  his  mafter's  courage  and 
clemency ;  his  defire  of  patronizing  the  brave, 
snd  his  panicular  efteem  for  the  Romans.    He 
proceeded  to  inculcate  the  blefiings  of  peace,  and 
the  fine  opportunity  the  fenate  then  had  of  re« 
ftoring  it.    He  offered,  in  his  Qfiafter*s  name,  to 
return  all  <hat  had  been  lately  taken  in  battle, 
without  ranfom  ;  to  give  afliftance  to  the  Ro« 
mans  on  any  future  occafion ;  and  all  that  he 
aflced  in  return,  was  their  alliance  and  friendfliip, 
together  with  permiffion,  to  have  the  Tarentines 
included  in  the  treaty.     Thefe  offers,  and  ftiH 
more  the  orator's  eloquence,  appeared  to  touch 
the  whole  afibnbly ;  a  general  inclination  ieem^ 
cd  to  prevail  in  favour  of  the  king's  propofal, 
and  a  peace  was  confidendy  talked  of  in  every 
part  of  the  city.  In  this  jundure,  Appius  Clau- 
dius,  an  old  fenator,  who  was  now  grown  blind 
with  age,  and  had  long  difcontinued  public  bufi« 
nds,  caufcd  himfelf  to  be  carried  into  the  houfe 
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in  a  litter.     The  furprize  of  feeing  him  in  the 
fenate  again,    and  the  numberie(s  infirmides 
which  he  appeared  to  furmouht  in  coming,  awed 
the  whole  aflembly  into  filence  and  attention. 
••  I  have  long,"  cried  he,  railing  himfelf  from 
his  couch,  **  confidered  my  blindneis  and  my  iu- 
*^  firmicies  as  evils ;  I  fuppofed  that  Heaven  had 
•*  been  willing  to  puniih  the  latter  partof  my  life, 
*'  for  the  faults  I  had  committed  when  young, 
**  and  had  repaid  a  youth  pf  folly  with  an  age 
*^  of  pain.     But  now,  confcript  fathers,  I  find 
^^  that  I  have  been  peculiarly  indulged  in  what 
*^  I  had  confidered  as  calamities,  lince  my  lofs 
"  of  fight  hinders  me  from  feeing  the  dilhon- 
**  ours  of  my  country.     Nay,  might  I  make 
^^  a  wi(h,  it  fhould  be  for  deafnefs  alfo,  and 
**  then  I  fhould  no  longer  hear  of  what  muft 
*'  now  excite  indignation  in  the  breaft  of  every 
"  virtuous  Roman.     How  different  are  you 
"  now  from  what  you  were  fomc  years  ago! 
**  Alexander,    whom    the    world    has  called 
•*  Great,  was  then  thought  nothing  in  Rome ; 
"  we  then  univerfally  afcribed  his  conqucfts 
**  not  to  his  valour,  but  to  his  fortuhe.    You 
"  then  wifhed  that  the  tide  of  war  might  have 
**  brought  him  into  Italy,    only  to  (hew  the 
**  world  your  own  fuperior  prowefs.     But  how 
*•  are  you  fallen  at  prefent !  You  then  wilhed 
"  to   combat  with  the  conqueror  of  Greece, 
*'  and  now  you  fear  to  engage  one  of  thofc 
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•*  ftatcs  which  he  aftually  conquered.  You  dd- 
*'  fired  to  cope  with  Alexander,  and  yet  you 
**  rcfufe  to  meet  one  who  has  left  his  native 
"  country,  rather  through  a  fear  of  his  ancient 
**  enemies,  than  a  defire  of  finding  new.  We 
**  have  therefore  but  this  alternative,  either 
•*  boldly  to  meet  Pyrrhus  in  the  field,  or  to  be 
"  content  to  fufFer  all  the  contempt  the  neigh- 
^'  bouring  ftates  of  Italy  ihall  throw  upon  us ; 
'*  and  thus,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  one  war, 
"engage  ourfelves  in  an  hundred.'*  This 
ipeech  was  received  with  univerfal  approbation ; 
the  afiembly  grew  warm  in  the  praifes  of  their 
rough  old  orator,  and  the  fmooth  orations  of 
Cineas  were  heard  no  more.  Being  therefore 
unable  to  make  any  progrefs  in  his  embafly, 
he  was  difmified  with  an  anfwer  intimating. 
That  when  Pyrrhus  fhould  withdraw  his  forces 
from  Italy,  the  fenate  would  treat  with  him 
concerning  peace. 

Cineas  being  thus  fruftrated  in  his  expefta- 
dons,  .returned  to  his  mafter,  extolling  both 
the  virtues  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Romans. 
The  fenate,  he  faid,  appeared  a  reverend  aflem- 
bly  of  demi-gods ;  and  the  city,  a  temple  for 
their  reception.  Of  this  Pyrrhus  foon  after  be- 
came fenfible,  by  an  embafly  from  Rome,  con- 
cerning the  ranfom  and  exchange  of  prifoners. 
At  the  head  of  this  venerable  deputation  was 
Fabricius,  an  ancient  fenator,  who  had  long 
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been  a  pattern  to  his  countrymen  of  the  moft 
extreme  poverty,  joined  to  the  moft  chearful 
content.  This  pra£tical  philofopher,  who  had 
been  formerly  conful,  and  was  now  the  ambat* 
iador  of  Rome,  had  no  other  plate  furniture  in 
his  boufe,  than  a  Ixnall  cup,  the  bottom  even 
of  which  was  of  horn.  His  daughters  being 
without  fortunes,  the  fcnate  generouQy  por- 
tioned them  from  the  public  treafury.  When 
the  Samnites  had  formerly  offered  him  large 
prefents,  he  refufed  them,  faying.  That  he  was 
already  rich,  as  he  had  learned  the  art  of  le(- 
iening  his  wants,  by  reftraining  bis  appetites. 
Pyrrbus  received  this  celebrated  old  nian  with 
great  kindnefs;  and,  wilfing  to  try  how  far  fame 
bad  been  juft  in  his  favour,  offered  him  ricb 
prefents  ^  which,  however,  the  Roman  refufed 
The  day  after,  he  was  defirous  of  examinii^tbe 
equality  of  his  temper,  and  ordered  one  of  his 
elephants  to  be  placed  behind  the  tapeftry, 
which,  upon  a  fignal  given,  raifed  its  trunk 
above  the  ambaflador^s  head,  at  the  fame  time 
ufing  other  arts  to  intimidate  him.  But  Fabri- 
cius,  with  a  countenance  no  way  changing, 
fmiled  upon  the  king*,  obferving^That  he  looked 
with  an  equal  eye  on  the  terrors  of  this  day,  as 
he  had  upon  the  allurements  of  the  preceding* 
Pyrrhus,  pleafed  to  find  fo  much  virtue  in  one 
he  had  confidered  as  a  barbarian,  was  willing 
IQ  grant  him  the  only  favour  which  be  kne«r 
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could  make  him  happy.  He  relcafed  the  Ro- 
Bian  prifoncrs,  cntrufting  them  to  Fabricius 
alone,  upon  his  promife,  that,  in  cafe  the  fenace 
were  determined  to  continue  the  war,  he  might 
cechim  them  whenever  he  thought  proper. 

By  this  time  the  Roman  army  was  recovered      ^  ^ 
from  its  late  defeat,  and  Sulpicius  and  Decius,      ^^^ 
the  confals  for  the  foUowiyig  year,  were  placed 
at  its  head.     The  panic  which  had  formerly 
Icized  it  from  the  elephants,   now  began  to 
wear  off;  and  tlie  generals,  with  great  afliduity, 
applied  themfelves  to    imitate   the  difcipline 
of  PyrrhuS)  and  the  Grecian  method  of  en- 
ampment*    It  was  in  this  manner  they  always 
adopted  the  improvements  of  other  nations,  and 
learned  by  defeat  the  power  of  becoming  invin- 
cible.   Both  armies  met  near  the  city  Afculum^ 
both  pretty  nearly  equal  in  numbers,   being 
about  forty  thou^d  ftrong.    Pyrrhus  found 
hitnielf  incommoded  by  a  woody  country,  that 
prevented  his  phalanx  and  elephants  from  being 
ib  fcrviceable  as  in  the  plain;  he  therefore  con- 
tinued for  fome  time  rather  upon  the  defen- 
five,  until  night  (hould  give  him  time  to  make 
a  more  advantageous  difpofition.     The  next 
morning  he  caufed  a  detachment  of  his  cavalry 
to  poffcfs  themfelves  of  the  upper  grounds, 
and  thus  force  the  enemy  into  the  plain  •,  which, 
^hen  they  had  fuccefsfully  efFedbed,  he  brought 
4owo  his  elephants  into  the  thickeft  of  th^ 
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fight,  and  mixing  his  (lingers  and  archen 
among  them,  formed  a  body  that  the  Romans 
were  fcarce  able  to  refift ;  befides,  not  having 
the  advantages  of  advancing  and  retreating, 
as  the  day  before,  the  battle  became  cloie  and 
general.  The  Rotpan  legions  at  firft  were  un- 
able to  pierce  the  Greek  phalanx ;  but  at  length, 
Carelels  of  their  own  lives,  they  made  a  des- 
perate flaughter  among  them.  In  fine,  after 
a  long  and  obftinate  fight,  the  Grecian  difti* 
pline  prevailed ;  and  the  Romans,  being  pref* 
fcd  on  every  fide,  particularly  by  the  elephants, 
were  obliged  to  retire  to  their  camp,  leav- 
ing fix  thoufand  men  dead  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  But  the  enemy  had  no  great  reafon  to 
boaft  of  their  triumph,  as  they  had  four  thou* 
fand  (lain ;  fo  that  Pyrrhus  replied  to  one  of 
his  foldiers,  who*  was  congratulating  him  upon 
his  viftbry,  "  One  fuch  triumph  more,  and  I 
*.*  (hall  be  undone.''  Nor  was  he  unju(b  in  the 
aflfcrtion  ;  as,  by  this  time,  the  greateft  part  of 
thofe  forces,  which  had  followed  him  from 
home,  were  deftroyed,  and  his  friends  and 
generals  were  moftly  cut  off. 

This  battle  fini(hing  the  campaign,  the  next 
t  feafon  began  with  equal  vigour  on  both  fides. 
Pyrrhus  having  received  new  fuccours  fiom 
home,  while  old  Fabricius,  who  was  made 
conful  with  iCmilius,  led  on  the  Romans,  no 
way  difcouraged  at  their  former  defeats.  While 
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the  two  armies  were  approaching,and  yet  but  at 
a  fmall  diftance  from  each  other,  a  letter  was 
brought  to  Fabricius  from  the  king's  phyfl- 
cian,  importing,  that  for  a  proper  reward,  he 
would  take  him  off  by  poilbn,  and  thus  rid  the 
Romans  of  a  powerful  enemy  and  a  dangerous 
war.  Fabricius  felt  all  the  honefl:  indignation 
at  this  bafe  propofal,  that  was  confident  with 
his  former  charadker;  he  communicated  it  to 
his  colleague,  and  inftantly  gave  it  as  his  opi- 
nion, that  Pyrrhus  fhould  be  informed  of  the 
treachery  that  was  plott^againft  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, letters  were  difpatchcd  for  that  pur* 
pofe,  informing  Pyrrhus  of  the  affair,  and  al« 
Icdging  his  unfortunate  choice  of  friends  and 
enemies.  That  he  had  trufted  and  promoted 
murderers,  while  he  carried  his  ^  refcntment  a- 
gainft  the  generous  and  the  brave.  Pyrrhus 
now  began  to  find  that  thefe  bold  barbarians 
were  by  degrees  fchopled  into  refinement,  and 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  be  their  fuperior  even  . 
in  generofity:  he  received  the  meflkge  with  as 
much  amazement  at  their  candour,  as  indigna- 
tion at  his  phyfician's  treachery.  "  Admirable 
*'  Fabricius  !"  cried  he,  "  it  wouW  be  as  eafy 
"  to  turn  the  fun  from  its  courfe,  as  thee  from 
**  the  paths  of  honour."  Then  niaking  the 
proper  enquiry  amongft  his  fervants,  and  having 
difcovercd  the  treafon,  he  ordered  his  phyfician 
to  be  executed.     However,  not  to  be  outdone 
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in  magnanimity,  he  immediately  fent  to  Rome 
all  his  prisoners  without  ranfom,  and  again  defir- 
ed  to  negotiate  a  peace.  The  Romans,  on  die 
other  hand,  refufed  him  peace,  but  upon  the 
fame  conditions  they  had  offered  before,  and 
releafed  as  many  of  theSamnites  and  Tatendncs 
as  equalled  the  number  of  the  prifoners  they  had 
received.  The  king  was  a  good  deal  aftonilhed 
at  the  Roman  obftinacy  *,  he  appeared  divided 
between  (hame  and  neceflity,  hb  circumftanccs 
obliging  him,  in  fome  meafure,  to  diicontinue 
the  war,  white  his  h#nour  was  hurt  in  being 
compelled  to  leave  it  ulkfini(hed.  An  invitatioD 
from  the  Sicilians,  begging  relief  againfk  the 
Carthaginians,  who  had  poflfefled  their  ifland, 
and  treated  them  cruelly,  relieved  hkn  from 
this  embarraiTment.  Thb  expedition  promifed 
more  rewards  and  lefs  labour,  and  fucb  were 
the  chief  objects  c^  this  military  rambler^s  at- 
tention. He,  therefore,  placed  a  garriibn  in 
Tarentum,  much  againft  the  inclination  of  the 
inhabitants;  and  then  lending  his  friend  Cineas 
before  him,  followed  with  all  the  reft  of  Ui 
fotres  to  relieve  Sicily. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Samnites  and  Tareo- 
tines  being  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Romans, 
continued  to  foUicit  him  with  the  moft  earoeft 
fupplications,  to  return  to  proteft  them.  Pyr* 
rhus,  whom  his  fucceffes  in  Sicily  had  for  ibme 
time  made  deaf  to  their  entreaties,  was,  after  a 
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formerly  pitched  their  tents  without  order;  but 
t)y  this,  they  were  taught  to  meafure  out  their 
ground,  and  fortify  the  whole  with  a  trench;  lb 
that  many  of  their  lucceeding  viftories  arc  to  be 
afcribed  to  their  improved  method  ofcncaoiping. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  two  confuls 
were  entering  triumphant  into  Rome,  Pyrrhus 
bore  his  defeat  with  unbroken  courage;  hts 
firft  care  was  to  fecure  a  retreat,  and  then  to 
keep  up  the  fpirits  of  his  allies,  with  promifes 
of  better  fuccefs  for  the  future.  This  he  did 
till  he  had  tried  the  utmoft  of  what  his  intereft 
could  do  to  fumiih  out  another  campaign. 
However,  'finding  all  hopes  of  that  fruitlefe,  he 
Tcfolvcd  to  leave  Italy,  where  he  found  only 
dcfperate  enemies  and  faithlefs  allien.  Accord- 
ingly, calling  together  the  Tarentincs,  he  in- 
formed them,  that  he  had  received  affurances 
from  Greece,  of  fpeedy  affiftance,  and  defiring 
them  to  wait  the  event  with  tranquillity,  the 
night  following  embarked  his  troops,  and  re- 
turned undifturbed  into  his  native  kingdom, 
with  the  remains  of  his  Ihattered  forces,  leaving 
a  garriibn  in  Tarentum,  merely  to  fave  appear- 
ances. 

In  this  manner  ended  the  war  with  Pyr- 
rhus, after  fix  years  continuance;  through 
the  whole  of  which,  we  find  the  Romans  afting 
a  nobler  par^  than  in  any  former  period,  en- 
deavouring to  join  the  politenefs  of  Greece  to 
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the  virtuous  aufterity  of  their  own  roannerf. 
A  fpirit  of  frugality,  contempt  of  wealth,  and 
virtuous  emulation,  had  fpread  itfelf  over  the 
whole  fenate.  Fabricius  not  only  brought  po- 
verty into  fafhion  by  his  example,  but  punifli- 
cd  all  approaches  to  luxury,  by  his  authority 
as  a  magiftrate.  About  this  time,  in  tbe  cen* 
ibrfhip  of  Fabricius,  Ruffinus,  who  had  been 
twice  a  conful  and  once  a  dictator,  was  turned 
out  of  the  fenate,  and  had  a  mark  of  infamy 
put  upon  his  name,  for  no  other  offence,  than 
being  poflefled  of  ten  pound  of  filver  plate  for 
theuie  of  his  table.  By  this  love  of  temper- 
ance, and  thefe  fuccefles  in  war,  though  the 
individuals  were  poor,  the  public  was  rich; 
the  number  of  citizens  alfo  was  encreafed  to 
^  above  two  hundred  thoufand  men,  capable  of 
bearing  arms ;  and  the  fame  of  the  Romans 
was  fo  far  extended,  th&t  Ptolomy  Philadelphus, 
king  of  Egypt,  fent  ambafladors  to  congratulate 
their  fuccefs,  and  to  entreat  their  alliance. 

As  for  the  poor  luxurious  Tarentines,  who 
were  the  original  promoters  of  this  war,  ihey 
foon  began  t<5  find  a  worfe  enemy  in  the  garriioD 
that  was  left  for  their  defence,  than  in  tbe 
Romans  who  attacked  them  from  without. 
The  hatred  between  them  and  Mtlo,  who 
commanded  their  citadel  for  Pyrrhus,  was  be- 
come fo  great,  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of 
'     their  old  inveterate  ene^ies^  the  Romans,  could 
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equal  it.  In  this  diftrefs  they  applied  to  the 
Carthaginians,  who  with  a  large  fleet  came  and 
blocked  up  the  port  of  Tarentum ;  fo  that  this 
unfortunate  peopk,  once  famous  through 
Italy  for  their  refinements  and  pleafures,  now 
ikw  themfelves  contended  for  by  three  different 
armieS)  without  the  choice  of  a  conqueror.  At 
length)  however,  the  Romans  found  means  to 
bring  over  the  garrifon  to  their  intereft ;  after 
which,  they  eafily  became  mafters  of  the  city, 
and  demolilhed  its  walls,  granting  the  inha- 
bitants liberty  and  protection. 

CHAP.       XV. 

J'jpom  the  beginning  of  the  firft  Punic  war  to  the 
beginning  of  the  iecond,  when  the  Romans  be- 
gan to  grow  powerful  by  fea. 

U.  C. 
H  E  Romans  had  now  deftroycd  all  rival      ^^'' 
pretenfions  in  Italy :  the  Tarentines,  the  Sam- 
nites,  the  Lucanians  were  now  no  more,  or 
patiendy  tpok  laws  from  the  conquerors.    The 
viftory  over  Eyrrhus  not  only  gave  the  Romans 
reputation  abroad,  but  kindled  an  ambition  for 
foreign  conqueft.     They  began  alfo  to  know, 
though  not  to  pradtife,  the  refinements  of  the 
Greeks  and  Tarentines,  whom  they  had  con- 
^jueilpd^  the  number  of  their  hulbandmen  di-  , 
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minifhcd,  whiltf,  as  in  all  ftates  becoming  opu- 
lent, their  artizans  and  gentry  continually  en- 
crcaled.     The  environs  of  the  city  were  now 
therefore  no  longer  able  to  furnifti  their  grow- 
ing numbers  with  corn,    and  fupplies  were 
brought  from  kingdoms abroa J.  Of  rhefe, Sicily 
fent  by  far  the  greateft  proportion;  fo  that 
the  people  began  fecretly  to  wi(h  for  the  poflcf- 
fion  of  a  country,  which  had  for  fome  time 
ferved  as  the  granary  of  Rome.    To  minds  prt- 
difpofed  for  conqueft,  a  pretext  to  begin  is  fcl- 
dom  wanting.     The  Carthaginians  were  at  that 
time  in  poffeflion  of  the  greatell  part  of  Sicily, 
and,  like  the  Romans,  only  wanted  an  oppor- 
tunity of  embroiling  the  natives,  in  order  to 
become  matters  of  the  whole  iQand.     This  op- 
portunity now  offered,     Hiero,  king  of  Syra- 
cufe,  one  of  the  dates  of  the  ifl^nd  as  yet  un- 
conquered,  entreated  their  aid  againft  the  Ma- 
mertines,  a  little  people  of  the  fame  country, 
and  they  fent  him  fupplies  both  by  land  and 
fea.     The  Mamcrtines,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
fhield  off  impending  ruin,  put  themfelves  under 
the  proteftion  of  Rome.     The  Romans,  not 
thinking    the    Mamertines    worthy    of    the 
name  of  allies,  inflead  of  prcfeffing  to  aflift 
them,  boldly  declared  war  agatnft  Cartilage ; 
alledging  as  a  reafon,  the  affiftance  which  Car- 
thage had  lately  lent  to  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Italy  againft  the  Romans.     In  this  manner  a 
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war  was  declared  between  thefe  two  powerful 
ftatcs,  both  grown  too  great  to  continue  patient 
fpeftators  of  each  others  encreafc. 

Carthage,  a  colony  of  the  Phoenicians,  was 
built  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  near  the  place  where 
Tunis  now  Hands,  about  an  hundred  and  thirty- 
feven  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
As  it  had  been  long  growing  into  power,  fo  it 
had  extended  its  dominions  all  along  the  coafts, 
and  was  in  poffeffion  alfo  of  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal iflands  in  the  Mediterranean  fea.  But  its 
chief  ftrength  lay  in  its  jfleets  and  commerce ; 
by  thefe  its  riches  were  become  immenfe ;  and, 
by  means  of  money  alone,  the  citizens  were 
capable  of  hiring  and  fending  forth  armies  to 
conquer  or  to  keep  their  neighbours  under  fub- 
jeftion.  However,  as  they  had  now  been  long 
in  pofleflion  of  affluence,  the  ftate  began  to  feel 
the  evils  that  wealth  is  too  apt  to  produce ;  for 
as  at  Rome,  public  employments  were  made 
the  reward  of  virtue,  and  fuperior  honour  only 
raifed  to  pre-eminence  in  toil ;  fo  in  Carthage, 
the  feveral  offices  which  the  ftate  had  to  beftow, 
were  venal ;  and  thofe  who  purchafed  them,  only 
aimed  at  being  reimburfed  by  all  the  fordid 
arts  of  peculation.  Thus  unequally  matched, 
thefe  two  great  powers  began  what  was  called  . 
the  firft  Punic  war.  The  Carthaginians,  poflef- 
fcd  of  gold  and  filver,  which  might  be  exhaufl:- 
cd  I  the  Romans  of  perfeverance,  patriotifm, 
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in  a  ftorn;!  drivfn  ^Ov^jfj  aod  this  yrz^  fu^- 
cient  to  give  the  Romans  hopfrs  of  buiidinp 
vcflels,  that  fnight  one  day  control  the  long 
eftabliihed  naval  power  qf  the  Carthaginian^* 
Accordingly,  they  diligently  fet  about  imitat- 
ing this  ihip,  which  was  iq  itfelf,  little  better 
than  a  wreck,  ^nd  built  an  hupdred  and  twenty 
mpre  according  to  the  model  before  them.  But 
Qow,  althougji  they  had  ibmethiog  like  a  fleet, 
which,  though  clumfey,  and  ill  adapted  for  fail- 
ing* was  of  tome  force }  they  dill  wanted  failoci 
to  manage  it.  As  for  the  Romans  themfelves> 
being  bted  up  to  hulbandry,  they  were  perfcftly 
ignorant  of  maririnie  affairs  i  ^od  the  neighbour- 
ing ftates,  whom  they  had  lately  conquered,  ^frevc 
cithej  unwilling  to  embark,  or  not  to  be  relied 
on.  In  this  exigence,  they  taught  their  men  to 
row  upon  land,  intruding  them  in  die  naval 
manoer  of  engaging,  as  well  as  they  could,  and 
leaving  it  to  their  native  valour  to  do  the  xe&. 
The  conful  Duillius  was  the  firft  who  ventured 
to  lea  with  this  new  conftrufted  amarment^  but 
he  ibon  found  that  the  enemy  was  every  way 
fuperior  in  poipt  of  failing,  and  briogbg  o^ 
their  yeflels  to  an  engagement.  However,  the 
indefatigable  fpirit  of  the  Romans  was  not  to  be 
fubdued  -,  Ife  found  out  a  oeniedy,  even  beccg 
for  the  improvement  of  his  pperatioos,  by  in* 
vendog  an  inftrument,  ffhidh  upon  an  smpil&' 
of  two  (hips,  kept  them  both  grappled  togBber^ 
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fo  that  neither  could  feparate,  until  courage  had 
decided  the  viAory.  By  this,  a  naval  engage- 
ment became  more  like  one  at  land ;  fo  that 
ivhen  the  two  rival  fleets  met,  the  Romans  had 
the  viftory,  the  Carthaginians  lofing  fifty  of 
their  (hips,  and  the  undifturbed  fovereignty  of 
the  fea,  which  they  valued  more.  Thcfe  fuc- 
celTes  were  fo  uncxpefted  by  the  fenate,  that 
Duillius  their  admiral  obtained  a  fignal  triumph, 
with  orders,  that  whenever  he  went  out  to  fup- 
per,  there  fhould  be  a  band  of  mufic  to  attend 
him, 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conteft  was  carried  on 
by  land  in  Sicily  with  various  fuccefs  ;  the  Ro» 
mans,  as  well  as  their  enemies,  having  Ibmc- 
times  the  word  of  the  campaign.  But  the  con* 
du£t  of  both  nations,  during  the  continuance 
of  this  war,  was  manifeftly  different.  The 
Carthaginians  appeared  always  murmuring 
againft  their  generals  and  admirals,  and  fooie- 
times  punifhed  them  with  death,  for  want  of 
luccefs.  The  Romans  went  on  ftill  contented 
and  perfcvering,  and  fcemingly  as  eafy  under  s 
defeat,  as  happy  when  viftorious.  Their  chief 
fucccfles,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  in 
Sicily,  were  owing  to  the  condufb  and  courage 
of  their  conful  Regulus,  who  fubdued  the 
iflands  Lippara  and  Melita,  fo  celebrated  at 
this  day  for  being  the  refidence  pf  the  knights 
of  Malta.    The  city  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily, 
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and  of  Albcria  in  Corfica,  were  alfo  attached  to 
che  dominions  of  Rome. 

But  thefe  trifling  fucceflcs  were  by  no  means 
Efficient  to  gratify  the  fanguine  expeftations  of 
the  people  ;  for  though  the  Carthaginians  were 
fomctimes  defeated  even  at  fea,  yet  they  ftill 
continued  the  moft  powerful,  and  fent  in  fup- 
plies  to  the  ifland  of  pleafure.  The  conquelf 
therefore  of  Sicily,  was  only  to  be  obtained  by 
humbling  the  power  of  Carthage  at  home.  For 
this  reafon,  the  fenatc  refolved  to  carry  the  war 
into  Africa  itfelf,  and  accordingly  they  fent  Re- 
gulus  and  Manlius,  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred 
fcil,  to  make  the  invafion.  Reguius  was  reck- 
oned the  moft  confummate  warrior,  that  Rome 
could  then  produce :  he  was  a  profefled  example 
of  frugal  feverity,  but  lefs  auftere  to  others  than 
,  to  himfclf ;  he  only  reprehended  thofe  faults, 
*  which  he  would  have  died  ^rather  than  to  have 
committed :  his  patriotifm  was  ftill  greater  than 
his  temperance ;  all  the  private  pafljons  (eemed 
cxtinguiflied  in  him,  or  they  were  all  fwallowed 
up  in  one  great  ruling  affedion,  the  love  of 
his  country.  The  two  generals  fet  fail  with 
their  fleet,  which  was  the  greateft  that  had  ever 
yet  left  an  Italian  port,  carrying  an  hundred 
and  forty  thoufand  men.  They  were  met  by 
the  Carthaginians,  with  a  fleet  as  powerful, 
and  men  better  ufed  to  the  fea.  While  the  fight 
conunued,  rather  between  the  fhips  than  the 
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men,  at  a  didrance,  the  Carthaginians  feemcd 
(ucceisfuU  but  when  the  Romans  came  to 
grapple  with  them,  the  (iiflSbrence  between  s 
mercenary  army,  and  one  that  fought  for  fame^ 
was  apparent.  The  refotution  of  the  Romans 
was  crowned  with  fuccefs ;  the  enemies  fleet 
were  difperfed,  and  fifty-four  of  their  veflcb 
taken.  The  confequence  of  this  vidory  was 
an  immediate  defcent  upon  thcfcoafts  of  Africa, 
and  the  capture  of  the  city  Clupea ;  together 
with  twenty  thouiand  men  who  were  made 
prifoners  of  war* 

The  fenate  being  informed  pf  thefc  great 
iucccfles,  and  applied  to  for  frefh  inftniftions 
commanded  Manlius  back  to  Italy,  in  order 
to  fuperintend  the  Sicilian  war ;  and  dircded 
that  Regulus  fhould  continue  in  Africa,  to 
profecute  ^is  vifbories  there  i  but  as  his  conful* 
fliip  was  expiring,  they  continued  him  their 
general  under  the  title  of  ProconfuL  Happy 
m  the  approbation  of  his  country,  Regului 
continued  his  fuccefles,  and  led  his  forces  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  Bagrada.  There,  whik 
he  was  waiting  for  the  approach  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, a  ferpent  of  enormous  fize  attacked 
his  men  as  they  went  for  water,  and  feemed  as 
if  refolved  to  guard  the  banks  of  the  river.  It 
was  an  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  with 
fcales  impenetrable  to  any  weapon.  Some^of 
the  boldeft  troops  at  firft  went  up  to  oppofe  iti 
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fury;  but  they  fooh  fell  viftims  to  their  Afh- 
nds,  being  either  killed  by  its  devouring  jkws^ 
or  cruihed  to  pieces  by  the  bindings  of  its  tail. 
The  poiibnous  vapour  that  iflued  fVom  it,  made 
it  ftill  ihore  formidable ;  and  the  nien  were  Si 
much  terrified  at  its  appearance^  that  they  aflcrt- 
cd,  they  would  much  more  joyfully  have  faced 
Ac  whole  Orthagiiiiah  army.  For  fomotimeit 
iecmed  uncertain  which  Ihould  remain  matters 
of  the  river  ^5  as  from  the  hardneis  of  its  Ic^es^. 
no  ordinary  efibrt^  could  drive  it  away.  At  laft, 
R^ohis  was  obliged  to  make  ule  of  die  ma- 
chines empli^ed  in  battering  down  the  walls  of 
cities.  Notwithftanding  this,  the  fcrpcnt,  for 
a  long  tinle,  withftood  ^11  his  efforts,  ^nd  de« 
ftroycd  numbers  of  his  men  ;  but  at  length,  a 
very  large  ftooc,  which  was  flung  frOni  an  en- 
gine, happened  to  break  its  Ipine,  and  deftroy- 
ed  its  motion  :  by  thcfe  means  the  fbldiers  iur- 
rounded  and  killed  it.  Regulus,  not  lefs  pleafed 
with  his  viAory  than  if  he  had  gained  a  battle^ 
ordered  its  ikin  to  be  lent  to  Rome,  where  k 
continued  to  be  feen  till  the  times  of  Pliny. 

Mean  while,  the  Carthaginians  finding  tlic 
Romans  proceeding  towards  their  ve^y  capital^ 
brought  out  a  confiderable  army  to  oppofe 
them.  A  battle  enfued,  in  w^icti  Carthage  was 
once  more  defeated,  and  fome  of  its  beft  troops 
were  cut  off.  This  frelh  victory  contributed 
tQ  throw  them  into  the  utmoft  defoair^  more 
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than  eighty  of  their  towns  fubmitted  to  the 
Romans.  The  Namidians,  their  ancient  allies, 
rofe  againft  them  at  the  fame  time^  and  com- 
Uned  to  ravage  the  country.  The  peafancs, 
who  fled  on  every  fide,  flocked  into  Carthage, 
as  to  the  only  place  of  refuge  left,  and  brought 
with  them  only  mifery  and  famine.  In  this 
diftrefs,  the  Carthaginians,  deftitute  of  generals 
at  home^  who  had  abilities  to  oppofe  the  con- 
queror, were  obliged  to  fend  to  Lacedemon,  of- 
fering the  command  of  their  armies  to  Xancip- 
pus,  a  general  of  great  experience,  who  under- 
took to  condudb  them.  They,  at  the  fame  time, 
difpatched  fome  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
ftate  to  Regulus  to  beg  a  peace.  The  Roman 
general  had  long  wiflied  to  terminate  the  war, 
and  go  back  to  his  native  country.  He  had 
-  even  fent  to  the  fcnate,  fome  time  before,  de- 
manding a  fucceflbr,  and  leave  to  return,  in 
confequence  of  an  account  he  had  received,  in- 
forming him,  that  his  fteward,  who  cultivated 
his  farm,  which  confided  but  of  leven  acres, 
was  dead,  and  that  his  fervant  had  ftolen  all  the 
infl:ruments  of  hufl^andry  that  were  ufed  in  its 
.  cultivation.  He  informed  the  fenate,  that  while 
he  was  leading  on  the  armies  of  the  ftate,  his 
wife  and  children  were  in  danger  of  wanting 
bread ;  and  that  his  little  domeftic  aflfairs  re- 
quired his  prefence  at  home.  The  fenate  upon 
thb,  ordered  a  fufiicient  maintenance  for  his 
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irifc  and  children ;  fumifhed  his  farm  with  pro- 
per inftnuncnts  of  hufbandry,  at  the  public  ex- 
pence,  and  gave  him  orders  to  continue  at  the 
head  of  the  army.  When  the  Carthagbians 
therefore  (ent  propolals  of  peace,  he  was  very 
much  inclined  to  come  to  treaty ;  but  in  fome 
meafure,  confidering  himfelf  as  mafter  of  Car- 
diage,  he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  diftate  the 
terms*  Thefe  were,  that  the  Carthaginians 
Ihould  give  up  all  the  cities  they  were  poflefled 
of  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia ;  that  they  ihould  de- 
liver up  all  their  priifoners  without  reward,  and 
at  the  iame  time,  ranfbm  fuch  as  had  been  made 
by  the  Romans.  Thefe  and  ibme  other  condi- 
tions of  the  fame  nature  were  offered ;  but  the 
Carthagbians  thbkbg  them  too  rigid,  the  treaty 
broke  off,  and  both  fides  prepared  for  wai*. 

Xantippus,  the  Lacedemonian  general,  was 
arrived  by  this  time,  and  gave  the  magiftrates 
ftopcr  inftrudioDs  for  levybg  their  men :  he 
affured  them,  that  their  armies  were  hitherto 
overthrown,  not  by  the  ftrength  of  the  enemy, 
but  the  ignorance  of  their  own  generals :  he 
therefore  only  required  a  ready  obedience  to  his 
orders,  and  affured  them  of  an  eafy  vi£bory« 
The  whole  city  feemed  once  more  revived  from 
defpondence,  by  the  exhortations  of  a  fingle 
ftrang^r ;  and  foon,  from  hope,  grew  into  con- 
fidence.  This  was  the  ijpirit  the  Grecian  gene^ 
ral  wilhed  to  excite  b  them  •,  fo  that  when  he 
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iaw  them  thus  ripe  fyt  the  engagement,  he  jof^ 
fully  took  the  field.  The  forces  on  both  Cui» 
were  but  few ;  the  Carthaginian  army  confift- 
ing  only  of  twelve  thoufand  fbot,  and  Ibur 
thouTand  horfe ;  thofe  of  the  Romans,  of  about 
the  fame,  or  rather  a  fuperror  number.  The 
firft  circumftance  which  alarmed  Regulus,  was 
to  find  the  enemies  alter  their  plan  of  encamps 
ment,  and  make  a  new  choice  of  their  ground 
They  had  hitherto  chofen  the  mod  woody  and 
unequal  places,  where  their  cavalry  were  em- 
barrafled,  and  their  elephants  utterly  unfervice- 
able.  They  now  continually  kept  in  the  open 
country,  and  fo  harrafied  the  Roman  army,  that 
at  length,  Regulus  was  obliged  to  dticend  into 
the  plain,  and  crofs  the  river  to  give  them  bat- 
tle. The  Lacedemonian  made  the  mod  flull* 
ful  difpoficion  of  his  forces ;  he  placed  his  ca- 
valry in  the  wings  ;  he  difpofed  the  elephants  at 
proper  intervals,  behind  the  line  of  heavy- 
amned  infantry;  and,  bringing  i^  the  light- 
armed  troops  before,  he  ordered  them  to  redie 
through  the  line  of  infantry,  after  diey  had  dif* 
chained  their  weapons.  This  was  a  moft  mas- 
terly diipofition,  and  fuch  as  was  ufefiil  to  the 
Romans  in  fucceeding  engagements,  though  it 
was  fatal  to  them  in  this.  For  now  both  armies 
engaging,  after  a  long  and  obftinate  refiftance, 
the  Romans  were  overthrown  with  dreadful 
(laughter  s  the  greateft^part  of  their  army  being 
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deftroyed,  and  Regulus  himfelf  taken  pnfoner. 
A  vi&6Ty  (6  great  and  unezpeded,  filled  the 
ftreets  of  Carthage  with  ungovernable  joy  i 
they  could  never  fufficiently  latisfy  themfelves 
with  gazing  on  the  conqueror,  though  he 
was  but  finall  of  fiature,  and  of  a  very  mean 
appearance.  But  this  difpofition  was  but  of 
ihort  continuance,  for  ibon  their  admiration 
was  turned  to  envy.  They  could  not  bear  to 
owe  to  a  ftranger  that  fafety,  which  they  want- 
ed abilities  and  virtue  to  procure  for  themfelves. 
Xantippus,  who  knew  their  malignity,  and 
wbo  never  much  prided  himfelf  upon  their 
barbarous  praife,  was  defirous  of  lefiening  their 
malevolence,  by  removing  the  caufe :  he  there- 
fore rcquefted  permiflion  to  return  home,  and 
defired  a  fliip  for  that  purpoie.  Their  ingrad- 
tude  on  this  occafion,  if  hiftorians  fay  true, 
was  even  more  (hocking  than  their  former 
antipathy ;  for  pretending  to  furniflx  him  with 
the  nnoft  honourable  conveyance,  the  mariners* 
had  private  orders  to  throw  him  and  hb  com<» 
pantons  overboard,  left  the  honour  of  obtaining 
fo  great  a  vi£bory  fhould  be  taken  from  them» 
.  to  be  afcribed  to  a  ftranger. 

However  this  may  be,  the  affairs  of  the  Cai^ 
dng^nians,  for  feme  time,  went  on  to  improve, 
while  thofe  of  Rome  ieemed  to  be  declining. 
The  remains  of  the  Roman  army  were  befieged 
b  Clapea,  a  dty  on  die  coaft  of  Africa,  whicli 
Reguhia  had.taken  i  and,  though  it  was  for  a 
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while  relieved  by  means  of  a  naval  ViAoiy,  under 
the  conduA  of  ^miliusPaulus^  yet  they  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  place.  Soon  after  the 
Romans  loft  their  whole  fleet  in  a  ftorm ;  and 
Agrigentum,  their  principal  town  in  Sicily»  was 
taken  by  Karthalo^  the  Carthaginian  generaL 
The  Romans,  not  eafy  to  be  deterred,  under- 
took to  build  a  new  fleet,  which  alio  (hared  the 
fate  of  the  former :  the  mariners,  as  yet  unac- 
quainted with  the  Mediterranean  (hores,  drove 
it  upon  quickfands  \  and,  foon  after,  the  greateft 
part  perUhed  in  a  ftorm.  Thus  diftrelfixi  in 
every  naval  attempt,  they,  for  a  while,  gave 
up  all  hopes  of  rivalling  the  Carthaginians  at 
fea,  and  relied  only  upon  their  expe&atioas 
from  the  conqueft  of  Sicily  i  which  they,  in  a 
great  meafure,  efieded. 

Mean  time,  the  Carthaginians  being  now 
more  fucce&ful  than  when  they  had  former- 
ly made  propofids  of  peace,  were  deGious 
of  a  new  treaty,  hoping  to  have  better  terms 
than  thofe  infifted  upon  before.  They  there- 
fore refolved  to  fend  to  Rome  to  negociate  this 
bufinefs,  or  at  leaft  to  procure  an  exchange  of 
prifoners.  For  this  purpofe  they  fuppofed,  that 
Regulus,  whom  they  had  now  for  four  years 
kept  in  a  dungeon,  confined  and  chained, 
would  be  a  proper  iblicitor.  It  was  cxpedcd, 
diat,  being  wearied  with  imprifonment  and 
bondage,  he  would  gladly  endeavour  toper- 
fuade  his  countrymen  to  ardifcontinuance  of  the 
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VTZTy  which  only  prolonged  his  captivity.  He 
was  accordingly  lent  with  their  ambafladors  to 
Rome,  but  with  a  proniife,  previoufly  exaded 
from  him,  to  return  m  cafe  of  being  unfuccels* 
fiiL  He  was  even  given  to  underftand,  that  his 
life  depended  upon  the  fuccefs  of  his  expedition. 

When  this  old  general,  together  with  the 
ambafladors  of  Carthage,  approached  Rome, 
numbers  of  his  friends  came  out  to  meet  and 
congratulate  his  return.  Their  acclamations  re- 
founded  through  the  city ;  but  Regulus  refufed, 
with  fettled  melancholy,  to  enter  the  gates.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  was  entreated  on  every  fide 
to  vifit  once  more  his  little  dwelling,  and  (hare 
in  that  joy  which  his  return  had  infpired.  He 
perfifted  in  faying,  that  he  was  now  but  a  flave 
belonging  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  unfit  to  par- 
take in  the  liberal  honours  of  his  country.  The 
fenate  aflembling  without  the  walls,  as  ufual, 
to  give  audience  to  the  ambafladors,  Regulus 
opened  his  commiflion  as  he  had  been  direfted 
by  the  Carthaginian  council,  and  their  ambaf- 
fadors  feconded  his  propofals.  The  fenate  were, 
by  this  time,  themfelves  weary  of  a  war,  which 
had  been  protraAed  above  eight  years,  and  were 
no  way  difinclinable  to  a  peace.  It  (eemed  the 
general  opinion,  that  the  enmity  between  the 
two  fl:ates  had  continued  too  long,  and  that  no 
terms  fliould  be  refufed,  which  might  not  only 
^e  reft  to  the  two  nations,  but  liberty  to  an 
R  3  old 
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brave  general,  whom  the  people  reverenced  and 
loved.  It  only  remained  for  Regulus  Irimielf 
to  give  his  opinion,  who,  when  it  came  to  his 
turn  to  fpeak,  to  the  furprize  of  all  the  world, 
gave  his  voice  for  continuing  the  war.  He  af> 
fured  the  fenate,  that  the  Carthaginian  refourccs 
were  now  almoft  exhaufted ;  thi  ir  populace 
harraiTed  out  with  fatigues,  and  their  nobles 
with  contention:  that  all  their  beft  generals 
wire  prifoners  with  the  Romans,  while  Car* 
thage  had  none  but  the  refufe  of  the  Roman 
army  :  that  not  only  the  intereft  of  Rome,  but 
its  honour  alfo  was  concerned  in  continuing  the 
war,  for  their  anceftors  had  never  made  peace 
till  they  were  viftorious.  So  unexpeded  an  ad- 
vice not  a  little  difturbed  the  ienate  ;  they  faw 
the  juftice  of  his  opinion,  but  they  alfo  faw  tfae 
dangers  he  incurred  by  giving  it :  they  ieemed 
entirely  fatisBed  of  the  expediency  of  prolong- 
ing the  war ;  theit*  only  obftacle  was  how  to 
fecure  the  fafety  of  him,  who  had  advifed  its 
continuance :  they  pitied,  as  well  as  admired  a 
man  who  had  ufcd  fuch  eloquence  againft  his 
private  intereft,  and  could  not  conclude  upon  a 
ineafure  which  was  to  terminate  in  his  ruin. 
Regulus,  however,  foon  relieved  their  embamf- 
ment  by  breaking  off  the  treaty,  aiid  by  rifing  in 
order  to  return  to  his  bonds  and  confinement. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  fenate  and  all  his  dearrft 
fiiend;  entreated  his  ftay  i  he  ftill  reprefled  their 
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ib^itatkins.  Maria  his  wife,  with  her  little 
children,  filled  the  city  with  her  lamentations, 
and  vainly  entreated  to  be  permitted  to  fee 
hkn :  he  ftill  obftinatcly  perfiftcd  in  keeping  his 
promife;  and,  though  fuAiciently  apprized  of  the 
tortures  that  awaited  his  return,  without  em* 
bcacing  his  family,or  taking  leave  of  his  friends, 
iie  departed  with  the  ambailadors  for  Carthage. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  fury  and  the  difap- 
pointment  of  the  Carthaginians,  when  they 
were  informed  by  their  ambafiadors,  that  Re- 
gulus,  inftead  of  haftening  a  peace,  had  given 
liis  opinion  for  continuing  the  war.  They  ac- 
cordingly prepared  to  puniih  his  conduft  with 
the  moft  ftudied  tortures.  Firil,  his  eyelids 
were  cut  off,  and  then  he  was  remanded  to 
priibn.  He  was,  after  fome  days,  again  brought 
out  and  expofed  with  his  face  oppofite  the  burn- 
ing fjJD.  At  laft,  when  malice  was  fatigued 
with  ftudying  all  the  arts  of  torture,  he  was 
put  into  a  bairel  (tuck  full  of  nails  that  pointed 
inwards,  and  in  this  painful  pofition  he  conti- 
nued nil  he  died. 

Both  fides  now  took  up  arms  with  more  than 
former  animofity.  The  Romans,  who  were  in- 
flexible in  their  purpofes,  although  they  had  fo 
many  times  been  wrecked  at  Tea,  and  had  loft 
fuch  numbers  of  their  braveft  troops  there, 
once  more  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  again  bid 
defiance  to  carthage.    It  feemed»  however,  as 
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If  fortune  was  refolved  to  drive  them  ftom 
this  unliable  element;  for,  by  the  badcondufik 
<tf  Claudius  Pulcher  their  conful,  and  by  other 
various  difafters,  their  fleet  was  delbnoyed  like  all 
the  former,  and  the  Romans  feemed  drained  of 
every  refburce  to  furniih  out  a  new  one.  In  con* 
fequence  of  this,  they  were  obliged  to  ahftain 
for  feven  years  firom  all  naval  preparations.  But 
their  fpirit  was  not  to  be  broken,  they  yet  again 
refolved  to  build  another  fleet,  and  to  try  their 
wayward  fortune  in  forming  a  naval  power. 
At  length  their  perfeverance  was  crowned  with 
fuccels,  one  viftory.  followed  on  the  back  of 
another.  Fabius  Buteo  the  conful  (hewed  them 
the  way,  by  defeating  a  large  fquadron  of  the 
enemies  fliips  ;  but  Lutatius  Catulus  gained  a 
viftory  ftill  more  complete,  in  which  the  power 
of  Carthage  feemed  totally  deftroyed  at  fea,  by 
the  lofs  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  ihips,  accord* 
ing  to  the  fmallcft  computation.  This  lo(s 
brought  the  Carthaginians  to  fue  for  peace, 
which  Rome  thought  proper  to  grant ;  but  ftill 
inflexible  in  its  demands,  exafbed  the  fame  con- 
ditions which  Regulus  had  formerly  oflfered  at 
the  gates  of  Carthage.  Thefe  were,  that  they 
ihould  lay  down  a  thouiand  talents  of  filver, 
to  defray  the  charge  of  the  war ;  and  Ihould 
pay  two  thoufand,  two  hundred  more,  in 
ten  years  time :  that  they  fliould  quit  Sicily, 
with  all  fuch  iQands  as  tjiey  poflefled  neir 
I  i\: 
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it :  that  they  fliould  never  make  war  againft 
the  allies  of  Rome,  or  come  with  any  veflels 
of  war  within  the  Roman  dominions:  and 
laftly,  that  all  their  prifoners  and  deferters 
(hould  be  delivered  up  without  ranfom.  To 
thefe  hard  conditions,  the  Carthaginians,  now 
cxhaufted,  readily  fubfcribed;  and  thus  ended 
the  firft  Punic  war,  which  had  lafted  twenty* 
fi>ur  years,  and,  m  fome  meafure,  h  ad  drained 
both  nations  of  every  refource  to  begin  a  new. 

C    M    A    P.      XVI. 

From  the  end  of  the  firft  Punic  war  to  the  end  of  the 
fecond. 

HE  war  being  ended  between  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Romans,  a  profound  peace  enfued, 
and,  in  about  fix  years  after,  the  temple  of  Ja- 
nus was  (hut  for  the  fecond  time  fince  the 
foundation  of  the  city.  The  Romans  being 
thus  in  friendfliip  with  all  nations,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  to  the  arts  of  peace :  they  now 
b^an  to  have  a  relifh  for  poetry,  the  firft  liber- 
al art  which  riles  m  every  civilized  nation,  and 
the  firft  alfo  that  decays.  Hitherto  they  had 
been  entertained  only  with  the  rude  drolleries 
of  their  loweft  buffoons :  they  had  fports  called 
Fefcennini,  in  which  a  few  debauched  aftors 
made  their  own  parts,  while  raillery  and  fmut 
fupplied  the  place  of  humour.    To  thefe  a 
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compofition  of  a  higher  kind  fucceeded  which 
^they  caUed  fatire ;  which  was  a  kind  of  dramatic 
poem»  in  which  the  chara&ers  of  the  great  wete 
particularly  pointed  ow,  and  made  an  obfedof 
derifon  to  the  vulgar.  After  thefe,  came  tra- 
gedy and  comedy,  which  were  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks ;  and,  indeed,  ^  firft  dramatic  poet 
of  Rome,  whole  name  was  Livius  Andronicus, 
was  by  birth  a  Grecian,  The  inftant  thefc  finer 
kinds  of  compoIitioR  appeared,  this  great  peo- 
ple rejefbed  their  former  impurities  with  difdain. 
From  thenceforward  they  laboured  upon  the 
Grecian  modeU  suid,  though  they  were  never 
able  to  rival  their  mafters  in  dramatic  compofi* 
tion,  they  foon  furpaflfed  them  in  many  of  the 
more  foothing  kinds  of  poetry*  Elegiac,  paf* 
toral,  and  didaftic  compofitions,  began  to  a£> 
fume  new  beauties  in  the  Roman  langus^^  and 
iatire,  not  that  rude  kind  of  dialogue  already 
mentioned,  but  a  nobler  fort,  invented  by  Lu- 
cilius,  was  all  their  own 

While  they  were  thusr  admitting  the  artt  of 
peace,  they  were  not  unmindful  of  making 
frelh  preparations  for  war;  aH  intervals  of  eafe 
fcemed  rather  to  give  frefh  vigour  for  new  dc- 
iigns,  than  to  relax  their  former  intrepidity. 
The  Illyrians  were  the  firft  people  upon  whom 
they  tried  their  ftrength,  after  fomc  continu- 
ance of  peace.  That  nation,  which  had  long 
{27.      plundred  the  merchants  of  the  Medicerranean 
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tnth  impunky,  happened  to  make  depradadons 
upon  fome  ci  die  trading  fubjeAs  of  Rome. 
This  being  complained  of  to  Teuta,  the  queen 
of.  the  country,  (he,  inftead  of  granting  redrels, 
ordered  the  ambaflador  that  was  fent  to  demand 
reftitudon,  to  be  murdered.  A  war  enfued^ 
in  which  the  Romans  were  victorious ;  moft 
of  the  Illyric  towns  were  furrcndcrcd  to  the 
confuls,  and  a  peace  at  laft  concluded,  by  which 
the  greateft  part  of  the  country  was  ceded  to 
Rome ;  a  yearly  tribute  was  exaAed  for  the  reft, 
and  a  prohibinon  added,  that  the  Illyrians 
ihould  not  fail  beyond  the  river  Liflus,  with 
more  than  two  barks,  and  thofe  unarmed. 

The  Gauls  were  the  next  people  that  incur- 
red the  difpleafure  of  the  Romans.    Suppoling 
a  time  of  peace,  when  the  armies  were  difband- 
cd,  a  proper  feafbnfor  new  irruptions,  this  bar- 
barous people  invited  frefh  forces  from  beyond 
the  Alps,  and  entering  Etruria,  wafted  all  with 
fire  and  fword,  till  diey  came  within  about 
three  days  journey  of  Rome.    A  prsetor  and  a 
conful  were  fent  to  oppofe  them,  who,  now  in^ 
ftruAed  in  the  improved  arts  of  war,  were  en- 
abled to  furround  the  Gauls,  who  fiill  retained 
their  primaeval  barbarity.     It  was  in  vain  that 
thofe  hardy  troops,  who  had  nothing  but  theur 
courage  to  proteft  them,  formed  two  fronts  to 
pppofe  their  adverfariesj  their  naked  bodies 
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and  undifciplined  forces  were  unable  to  widi- 
ftand  the  fhock  of  an  enemy  completely  armed^ 
and  (killed  in  military  evolutions.  A  miftrable 
daughter  enfued,  in  which  forty  thoufand  were 
killed,  and  ten  thoufand  taken  prifoners.  This 
vi&ory  was  followed  by  another  gained  over 
them  by  Marcellus,  in  which  he  killed  Viridc^ 
marus,  their  king,  with  his  own  hand,  and 
gained  the  third  royal  fpoils  that  were  yet  ob* 
tained  at  Rome.  Thefe  conquefts  forced  them 
to  beg  a  peace,  the  conditions  of  which  ferved 
greatly  to  enlarge  the  empire.  Thus  the  Ro- 
mans went  on  with  fuccefi ;  they  had  now  to- 
tally recovered  their  former  lo0cs,  and  only 
wanted  an  enemy  wQrthy  of  their  arms>  to  be- 
gin a  new  war. 

An  occaHon  foon  ofiered  to  renew  their  mi- 
litary aims.  The  Carthaginians,  who  only  made 
a  peace  becaufe  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
continue  the  war,  took  the  earlieft  opportunity 
of  breaking  the  treaty :  they  belieged  Sagun- 
tum,  a  city  of  Spain,  which  had  been  in  alli- 
ance withRome ;  and,  though  defired  to  defift, 
profecuted  their  operations  with  vigour.  Am- 
baifadors  were  f^nt,  in  confequence,  firom  Rome 
to  Carthage,  complaining  of  the  infra&ioo  of 
their  articles,  and  requiring  that  Hannibal,  the 
Carthaginian  general,  who  had  advifed  this 
meafure,  (hould  be  delivered  up.  This  demaqd 
being  refufed,  the  ambafladors  began  to  perceive 
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tfaeir  bclinations  for  a  rupture  ^  and  one  of^ 
them  holding  out  the  fkirt  of  his  robe,  as  was . 
the  cuftom,  told  the  Carthagmian  miniftry,  that 
he  brought  them  pe^ce  or  war,  of  which  they 
might  d^^fe.  They  defired  him  to  deliver 
which  he  thought  proper ;  to  which  he  re- 
turned, ^^  Then  let  it  be  war;"  and  thus  leaving 
the  afiembly,  returned  to  Rome. 

War  being  thus  again  declared  between  thefe  U.  C, 
great  rival  powers,  the  Carthaginians  trufted^  53^« 
the  management  of  it,  on  their  fide,  to  Han- 
nibal, the  fon  of  Amilcar,  their  former  gene- 
raL  Hannibal  had  been  made  the  fworn  foe 
of  Rome,  almoft  from  his  infancy  i  for,  while 
yet  very  young,  his  £^her  brought  him  before 
the  altar,  and  obliged  him  to  take  an  oath,  that 
he  never  would  be  in  friendfhip  with  the  Ro- 
mans, nor  defift  from  oppofing  their  power, 
until  he  or  they  ihould  be  no  more.  On  his 
firft  appearance  in  the  field,  he  reconciled,  in 
his  own  perfon,  the  moft  juft  method  of  com- 
manding, with  the  moft  perfect  obedience  to 
his  fuperiors.  Thus  he  was  equally  beloved  by 
his  generals  and  the  troops  he  was  appointed  to 
lead.  He  was  poffeft  of  the  greateft  courage  in 
oppofing  danger,  and  the  greateft  prefence  of 
mind  in  retiring  from  it.  No  fatigue  wa3  able 
to  fubdue  his  body,  nor  any  misfortune  to  break 
his  ^irit:  equally  patient  of  heat  and  cold,  he 
only  took  fuftenance  to  content  nature,  and  not 
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to  dclighe  his  appetite.  His  feafons  for  lepofe 
or  labour  were  never  marked,  but  he  was  ever 
ready  when  diffieulties,  or  his  country  demand* 
ed  his  aid.  He  was  frequently  found  ftretched 
on  the  ground  among  his  centinels,cqyi!red  onl7 
with  a  watch- coat.  His  drefs  di&red  in  nothing 
from  the  moft  ordinary  man  of  bis  army,  cz« 
cepc  that  he  aflfeded  peculiar  elegance  in  his 
horfes  and  armour.  He  was  the  belt  horieman, 
and  the  fwifteft  runner  of  his- time.  He  was 
ever  the  foremoft  to  engage,  and  thi  laft  to  re- 
treat ;  he  was  ever  prudent  in  his  defigns,  which 
were  extenfive ;  and  ever  fertile  in  expedients 
to  perplex  his  enemies,  or  to  refcue  himfelf  from 
hardihips.  He  was  experienced,  ikgacious,  pro* 
vident  and  bold.  Such  were  the  admirable  qua« 
lities  of  this  inimitable  fpldier,  who  is  generally 
allowed  the  greateft  general  of  all  antiquity. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  cruel  and  faith- 
lefs ;  without  honour,  without  religion ;  and  yet 
{o  deceitful,  as  to  aflume  the  appearance  of 
them  all :  yet,  after  all,  we  muft  remember,  that 
it  was  his  enemies  who  gave  him  this  charafirr. 
From  fuch  a  foldier  and  politician  the  Cartha* 
ginians  formed  the  greateft  expectations ;  and 
his  taking  Saguntum  Ihortly  after,  ciHifirmed 
them  in  their  opinion  of  his  abilities.  But  he 
foon  gave  pnx>fs  of  a  much  more  extenfive  ge- 
nius than  they  could  have  conceived;  fbr^  lurr- 
ing  over-run  all  Spain,  and  levied  a  large  army 
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of  variouB  famguages  and  nsdons,  he  rehired  to 
carry  thc^  war  iiito  Italy  icfelf,  as  the  Romans  had 
bcSate  carried  it  into  the  ctomirnons  of  Carthage^ 
For  this  purpcfe,  ieavitig  Hanno  with  a  fuffi* 
cient  force  to  ^Mid  his  conquefts  in  Spain,  he  • 
cfx>fled  die  Pyrcnun  mountains  into  Gaul,  with 
an  army  of  fif^  thouiand  foot  and  nine  thou« 
land  horfe.  He  quickly  triaverfed  that  country^ 
which  waft  then  wild  and  eictenfifve,  and  filled 
with  nadona  char  were  his  declated  enemies.  In 
vain  its  forefts  and  rivers  appeared  to  intimidate 
him  I  in  tain  the  Rhone  with  its  rapid  current, 
and  its  banks  covered  with  enemies ;  or  the  Dura 
branched  out  into  numberlefs  channels,  oppoTed 
his  way  %  he  paffed  them  all  with  perfeverance, 
and  4n  ten  days  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
over  which  he  was  to  expk>re  a  new  paflage  into 
Italy*  it  was  in  the  midft  of  winter,  when  this 
aftmifliing  im>je&  was  undertaken.  The  feafon 
now  added  new  horrors  to  a  fcene,  that  nature 
had  already  crowded  with  objefts  of  difmay. 
The  prodigious  height  and  tremendous  fteepnefi 
of  the  mountains,  capped  with  fnow ;  the  rude 
cottages  that  feemed  to  hang  upon  the  fides  of 
the  precipices  \  the-  cattle,  and  even  the  wild 
beafts  themfelves  ftiff  widi  cold,  or  enraged  with 
famine-,  the  people  barbarous  and  fierce,  drefied 
in  (kins,  with  longiha^y  hair,  preiented  a  pic* 
tare  that  imprefled  the  beholders  with  aftonilh- 
mcnt  and  terror.  But  nothing  was  capable  of 
^  fubduing 
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fubduing  the  courage  of  the  Cardiaginitti  ge^ 
neral;  after  having  harrangued  his  army,  he 
undertook  to  lead  them  up  the  fides  of  the 
mountsun,  aflunng  hb  foldiers,  that  they  were 
now  fcaling,  not  the  walls  of  Italy,  but  of  Rome. 
The  foldiers  in  this  march  had  not  vain  fearft 
alone  tocomtiat  with,  but  numberlefi  and  un^ 
forefeen  calamities.  Theintenfenefiof  thecold, 
the  height  of  the  precipices,  the  finoodmels  of 
the  ice,  but,  aboVe  all,  the  oppofidon  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  aflailed  them  ftom  above^ 
and  roiled  down  huge  rocks  upon  them  in  their 
march,  all  contributed  to  difpirit  the  army.  At 
length,  after  nine  days  painful  mslrch  through 
thefe  untrodden  paths^  Hannibal  gained  the  top 
of  the  mountains,  where  he  rejoiced  his  ibl- 
diers,  by  (hewing  them  the  charming  and  fer-* 
.  tile  vales  of  Italy,  which  were  ftretched  out  be-* 
neath.  After  two  days  refpite,  he  next  pre* 
pared  to  defcend,  and  this  was  found  a  work 
of  more  danger,  even  than  the  former.  Pro- 
digious quantities  of  fnow  having  lately  falkn, 
as  many  were  fwallowed  up  in  that,  as  had  be- 
fore been  deftroyed  by  the  enemy.  Every  new 
advance  feemed  but  to  encreafe  the  danger, 
till,  at  laft,  he  came  to  the  verge  cf  a  preci- 
pice above  three  hundred  yards  perpendicular, 
which  feemed  utterly  unpafTable.  It  was  then 
that  defpair  appeared  in  every  face  but  Han- 
nibal's,  but  he  ftill  rema'med  unlhaken :  his  firft 
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efibrt  was  to  endeavour  by  taking  a  circuit,  to 
find  a  more  conlmodious  pafiage ;  but  finding 
this  only  encreafe  his  difficulty,  he  refolved  to 
undertake  levelling  the  rock.  For  this  purpofe, 
great  numbers  of  large  trees  were  felled ;  arid 
a  mighty  pile  made  againft  it  and  fet  on  fire. 
The  rock  being  thus  heated,  fays  Livy,  was 
ibftened  by  vinegar,  and  a  way  opened  through 
which  the  whole  army  might  fafely  pafs.  This 
^med  to  be  the  end  of  the  difficulties  of  this 
march  ;  for  as  he  defcended,  tlie  vallies  be- 
tween the  mountains  became  more  fenile ;  fo 
that  the  cattle  found  pafture,  and  the  foldiers 
had  time  to  repofe.  1  hus,  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
days  fpent  in  croflihg  the  Alps,  Hannibal  found 
himfelf  in  the  plains  of  Italy,  with  about  half 
his  army  remaining  ;  the  reft  having  died  of  the 
cold,  or  being  cut  off  by  the  natives. 

As  (bon  as  it  was  known  at  Rome^  that 
Hannibal,  a(  the  head  of  an  immenfe  arrny^ 
was  croffing  the  Alps,  in  order  to  invade  their 
dominions,  the  fenate  fent  Scipio  to  oppofe 
faim,  as  a  general  on  whom  they  placed  great 
dependence.  Scipio  being  defirous  of  making 
his  principal  effort,  while  Hannibal's  army  was 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  their 
march,  brought  up  his  forces,  and  attacked 
him  near  Ticinium.  The  engagement  was  foti 
fome  time  doubtful,  but  a  party  of  Numidian 
horfe  wheeling  round,  attacked  the  Romans  in 
Vol..  I.  S  thei 
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the  rear ;  and  at  laft  obliged  them  to  retreaC 
With  confidcrable  lofs.  The  conful  was  wound- 
ed in  the  beginning  of  the  fight ;  and  would 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  had 
not  his  fon  Scipio,  afterwards  called  Afiricanus, 
opposed  himielf  to  the  ihock  of  the  engage- 
ment^ and  faved  his  father's  hft^  at  the  hazard 
of  his  own.  Hannibal  being  thus  vi&onous^ 
took  the  moft  prudent  precautions  to  encreafe 
his  army  >  giving  orders  to  Mago,  his  general 
of  the  cavalry,  that  when  he  ravaged  the  coun- 
try round,  always  to  fpare  the  pofieffions  of  the 
Gauls,  while  his  depredations  were  permitted 
upon  thofe  of  Rome.  This  fo  pleafed  that 
fimpk  people,  that  they  declared  for  him  in 
great  numbers,  and  flocked  to  his  ftandard 
with  alacrity. 

Soon  after  this  defeat,  Semprontus,^cheothep 
conful,  was  refolved  to  repair  the  injury  fuftain- 
ed  by  his  colleague ;  and  feeing  the  continual 
defedion  of  the  Gauls,  going  off  to  encreafe 
the  ftrcngth  of  the  Punic  army,  he  determined 
to  give  battle  the  firft  opportunity.  Hannibal 
was  not  long  in  delaying  his  expefbations,  and 
both  armies  met  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Trebia^,  The  Carthaginian  general  being  ap- 
prized of  the  Roman  impetuofity,  of  which  he 
always  availed  himfclf  in  almoft  every  engage- 
ment, had  fent  off  a  body  of  a  thoufand  horle^ 
each  with  a  foot  iuldier  behind  him,  acrols  the 
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river,  to  ravage  the  enemies  country,  and  pro- 
voke them  to  engage.  The  Romans  quickly 
routed  this  force,  who,  feeming  to  be  defeated, 
took  the  river,  and  were  as  eagerly  purfued  by 
the  conful.  It  was  not,  however,  till  his  army 
was  got  upon  the  oppofite  bank,  that  he  per- 
ceived himfclf  half  conquered  already,  his  men 
being  fatigued  with  wading  up  to  their  armpits, 
and  quite  benumbed  by  the  intenfe  coldnefs  of 
the  water.  But  it  was  now  too  late  to  retire, 
for  Hannibal  came  pouring  down  his  forces, 
frefti  and  vigorous,  fo  that  the  battle  foon  be- 
came general.  The  courage  of  the  Romans  for 
a  while  withftood  every  difadvantage,  and  kept 
the  victory  doubtful;  but  they  foon  found  them- 
felves  attacked  alio  in  the  rear  by  a  party  of 
horfe,  which  the  Carthaginian  general  had  laid 
in  ambuflr,  to  be  ready  on  this  occafion.  At 
length,  a  total  rout  enfued;  twenty -fix  thou- 
fand  of  the  Romans  were  cither  killed  by  the 
enemy  or  drowned  in  attempting  to  repais  the 
river.  A  body  of  ten  thoufand  men  were  all 
that  furvived;  who,  finding  themfelves  en- 
cloled  on  every  fide,  broke  defperately  through 
the  enemies  ranks,  and  fought  retreating,  till 
they  found  (helter  in  the  city  of  Placentia. 

The  lois  of  thele  two  battles  only  ferved  to 

encreafc  the  caution  of  Hannibal  and  the  vigi- 

lance  of  Rome.     Preparations  for  the  enfuing 

campaiga  were  carried  on  with  greater  vigour 
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than  before ;  and  the  Carthaginian  general  find* 
ing  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  change  the  feat  of 
the  war,  refolved  to  approach  Rome,  by  march* 
ing  into  Etruria.     There  were  two  ways  for* 
effefting  his  march  thither  -,  one,  more  tedious, 
but  fecure ;  the  other,  which  was  ftiorter,  led 
through  the  marflies,  caufed  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  river  Arno.     He  chofe  the  latter,  and  all 
the  former  fatigues  of  the  Carthaginian  army 
were  nothing,  compared  to  their  fufferings  here. 
They  were  forced  to  march  three  days  and  nights 
fucceflively,  up  to  the  knees  in  water,  without 
fleep  or  without  reft ;  the  hoofs  of  the  horfes- 
came  off  in  their  paflage,  while  the  beafts  of 
burthen  that  carried  the  baggage,^  unable  to 
fupport  the  fatigue,  were  left  dead  in  the  mud, 
Hannibal  himfelf  ridingupon  an  elephant,  which 
was  the  only  one  left  alive,  felt  all  the  compli- 
cated diftrefs  of  his  own  fituation,  and  that  of 
his  army.     His  health  lad  been  impaired  in  the 
preceding  fpring,  and  having  then  an  inflamma- 
tion in  his  eyes,  by  his  prefect  fatigues,  he  loft 
one  of  them  entirely.    At  laft,  however,  he  ar- 
rived upon  dry  ground,  where  he  was  informed, 
that  Flaminius,  the  conful,  was  encamped  near 
Aricia,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  other  conful 
with  reinforcements  from  Rome.     One  of  Han- 
nibal's  chief  excellencies  in  war,  was  the  care  he 
took  to  inform  himlelf  of  the  temper  and  difpo- 
fition  of  the  generals  who  oppofed  him ;  and  find- 
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ing  that  Flaminius  was  rafli  and  overbearing, 
fwoln  with  his  former  fucceflcs,  and  confident 
with  regard  to  the  future,  he  refolved  to  bring 
him  to  an  engagement  before  his  colleague 
could  come  up.  Seeming  therefore  to  take  no 
notice  of  his  army,  that  lay  in  the  direft  road 
towards  Rome,  he  left  it  on  one  6de,  an4 
marching  onward,  as  if  to  befiege  the  capital 
itfelf,  he  ravaged  the  whole  country  round  in 
a  terrible  manner,  with  fire  and  fword.  Fla- 
minius, as  was  expefted,  could  not  tamely  bear 
to  lee  an  infulting  enemy  laying  every  thing 
wafte  before  him,  but  burned  for  engagement. 
It  was  in  vain,  that  he  was  advifed  by  the  fenate, 
and  all  about  him,  to  ufe  caution,  and  not  to  let 
the  enemies  infults  provoke  him  to  an  unequal 
combat.  He  immediately  ordered  his  troops  to 
inarch;  his  friends  foreboding  their  future 
danger,  while  the  foldiers  went  rejoicing  in  the 
courage  of  their  general,  and  indulging  their 
hopes,  rather  than  confidering  the  reafons  they 
had  for  hoping.  Hannibal  was  with  his  army,  at 
the  time  whenFlaminius  came  out  to  engage  him, 
at  the  lake  of  Thrafimene ;  near  to  which  was  a 
chain  of  mountains,  and,  between  thefe  and  the 
lake,  a  narrow  paflage  leading  to  aT  valley  that 
was  embofomed  in  hills.  It  was  upon  thefe  hills 
that  he  difpofed  his  beft  troops,  and  it  was  into 
xhis  valley  that  Flaminius  led  his  men  to  attack 
hitn.  A  difpofition  every  way  fo  favourable 
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ibr  the  Carthaginians,  wa$  alfo  aflifted  by  acci- 
dent ;  for  a  mid  rifing  from  the  lake,  kept  the 
Romans  from  feeing  their  enemies  ^  while  the 
army  upon  the  mountains,  being  above  its  in- 
fluence, faw  the  whole  difpofition  of  their  op- 
ponents. The  fortune  of  the  day  was  fuch  as 
might  be  expeAed  from  the  conduft  of  the 
two  generals ;  the  Roman  army  was  broken, 
and  flaughtercd,  almofl  before  they  could  per- 
ceive the  enemy  that  deftroyed  them.  About 
fifteen  thoufand  Romans  fell  in  the  valley,  and  fix 
thoufand  more  were  obliged  to  yield  themfelves 
prifoners  of  war.  In  this  general  carnage,  the 
unfortunate  Plaminius  did  all  that  courage 
could  infpire,  to  fave  his  army  ;  wherever  the 
enemy  was  moft  fuccefsful,  he  flew  with  a 
cholcn  body  of  his  attendants  to  reprefs  them  ; 
at  laft,  defpairing  of  viftory,  and  unwilling  to 
furvive  a  defeat,  he  flung  himself  alone,  into 
the  midft  of  the  enemy  j  and  was  killed  by  a 
GaulifK  horfeman,  who  ftruck  him  through  the 
body  with  a  blow  of  his  lance.  Hannibal,  after 
the  battle,  kept  the  Roman  prifoners,  but  ci- 
villy dilmifled  thofe  of  the  Latins  •,  and  willing 
to  give  the  conful  an  honourable  interment, 
fought  his  body  amongft  the  heaps  of  flain,  but 
it  could  not  be  fo\ind. 

Upon  the  news  of  this  defeat  at  Rome,  after 
the  general  confternation  was  allayed,  the  fenate, 
upon  mature  deliberation, refolvcd  toelefbatonv 
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mander  with  abfolute  authority,  in  whom  they 
might'  rcpofe  their  laft  and  grcateft  expedations.     . 
Their  choice  fell  upon  Fabius  Maximus,  a  man 
of  great  courage,  but  with  a  happy  mixture 
of  caution ;  lefs  enraptured   with  the  glare 
of  viftory,  than  the  confcioufnefs  of  deferving 
it.     This  old  commander,  thus  inverted  with 
the  fupreme  dignity,  fet  forward  with  what 
preparations  he  was  able  to  make,  but  with  no 
intentions  of  fighting  an  enemy,  which  he  knew 
more  powerful  than   himfelf.     He  had  long 
before  fetting  out  laid  a  plan  by  which  to  pro- 
ceed, and  to  that  he  ftri^ly  adhered  during  all 
the  enfuing  campaigns.     He  was  apprized  that 
the  only  way  to  humble  the  Carthaginians  at 
fuch  a  diftance  from  home,  was  rather  by  har- 
railing  them  than  by  fighting.  For  this  purpofe, 
he  always  encamped  upon  the  higheft  grounds, 
inacceflible  to  the  enemies  cavalry.     Whenever 
they  moved  he  moved,  watched  their  motions, 
ftraightened  their  quarters,  and  cut  ofi^  theiir 
'  provifions.     It  was  m  vain  that  Hannibal  ufcd 
every  ftratagem  to  bring  him  to  a  battle ;  the 
caurious  Roman,  thence  furnamed  Cun6bator, 
ftill  kept  aloof,  contented  with  feeing  his  enemy, 
in  fome  mealure,  defeated  by  delay.     Hanni- 
bal, perceiving  that  his  adverfaries  had  altered 
their  plan  of  operations,  tried  his  ufual  arts  to 
make  Fabius  appear  defpicable  to  his  own 
army.      He  fometimes,  therefore,  braved  him 
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in  his  camp  5  fomctimcs,  wafted  the  country 
round  him ;  talked  of  his  abilities  with  con- 
tempt ;  and,  in  all  his  excurfions,  fpared  the 
pofleflions  of  Fabius,  while  thofc  of  the  other 
Romans  were  plundered  without  mercy, 

Thefe  arts,  in  fomc  meafure,  lucceeded; 
the  Romans  began  to  fufped' their  general, 
either  of  cowardice  or  treachery  j  and  a  flight 
aAion  that  enfued  a  little  after,  gave  ftrength 
to  their  fufpicions.  For  Hannibal  defigo- 
ing  to  march,  for  the  convenience  of  forage, 
to  a  place  called  CaQinum,  was,  by  miftake  of 
his  guide,  conduded  towardsCafliliniun,  where 
he  found  himfelf  in  a  clofe  country,  henamed 
in  on  every  fide.  However,  willing  to  draw 
all  the  advantages  he  was  able  from  his  fku^ 
tion,  he  ordered  his  cavalry  to  pillage  the 
country  round,  which  the  Roman  army  that 
Hill  kept  him  in  view,  beheld  from  a  neigh* 
bouring  hill.  Hannibal  knew  that  his  depre- 
dations would  excite  them  to  a  defire  of  re- 
venge  •,  but  it  was  in  vain  they  cried  out  to  their 
phlegmatic  general,  to  lead  them  down  upon 
the  enemy.  Fabius  ftill  kept  his  poft,  con- 
trary to  ail  the  entreaties  of  his  men,  and  even 
the  expoftulations  of  Minutius,  his  mafter  of 
the  horfe.  It  was  now,  therefore,  found,  that 
the  prudent  Roman  began  to  praftife  Haoni- 
bal's  own  arts  againft  himfelf:  he  had  now  cn- 
clofed  him  among  mountains,  where  it  was  ifn- 
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poffible  to  wincA* ;  and  yet,  from  which  it  was 
almoft  imprafticable  to    extricate  his  army 
without  imminent  danger.     In  this  exigence, 
nothing  but  one  of  thofe  ftratagems  of  war, 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  great  abilities  only  to 
invent,  could  favc  him  :  he  ordered  a  number 
of  fmall  fagots  and  lighted  torches  to  be  tied 
to  the  horns  of  two  thoufand  oxen,  that  he 
had  in  his  camp,  and  that  they  Ihould  be  driv* 
en  towards  the  enemy.  Thefe  toffing  their  heads; 
and  running  up  the  fides  of  the  mountains, 
feemed  to  fill  the  whole  neighbouring  foreft 
with  fire^  while  the  centinels  that  were  placed 
to  gvard  the  approaches  of  the  mountain,  fee- 
ing fuch  a  number  of  flames  advancing  to- 
wards their  pofts,  fled  in  conflernation,  fuppof- 
ing  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  was  in  arms 
to  overwhelm  them.     By  this  ftratagem,  Han- 
nibal drew  off  his  army,  and  efcaped  through 
the  defiles  that  led  beneath  the  hills,  though 
with  confiderablp  damage  to  his   rear.     Al- 
though  Fabius  had  conduced  himfelf  in  this 
expedition  with  all  the  prudence  and  condu£b    ' 
of  the  moft  confummate  general,  he  could  not 
prevent  the  murmurs  of  his  army,  who  now 
began  to  tax  his  ignorance  in  war,  as  they  had 
formerly  impeached  his  valour  and  fidelity. 

Fabius,  no  way  follicitous  to  quiet  the  mur- 
mursy  either  of  his  army  or  of  the  citizens, 
returned  to  Rome>  in  order  to  raiie  money 
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CO  ranfom  fome  Roman  pnfoners,  whom  Han* 
nlbal  offered  to  releafe  :  but  in  the  mean  dmc, 
he  gave  his  inllruftions  to  Minucius»  his  maf^ 
ter  of  the  horfe,  to  abftain  from  giving  the 
enemy  battle,    upon  any  occaGon  whatfoever. 
Minucius,  however,  who  now  began  to  have 
the  fame  opinion  of  the  dictator,  that  the  reft 
of  the  foldiers  entertained,  little  regarded  his 
inftrudtions;  but  venturing  out  agatnft  the  Car- 
thaginians, ikirmilhed  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that, 
by  univerfal  confent,  he  was  made  equal  in 
power  to  the  didator,  and  both  generals  were 
appointed  to  command,  each  his  own  part  of 
the  army.   Being  thus  pofTefTed  of  equal  power, 
Minucius  began  by  altering  the  former  co|i* 
duftofFabius.     From  keeping  on  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,    he  now  -drew  down  his 
part  of  the  army  into  the  plain,  and  offered 
the  enemy  battle.     This  was  the  diipoGtioa 
that  Hannibal  had  long  wifbed  for,  and,  pie* 
tending  to  be  very  earned  in  taking  poiScf- 
fion  of  an  hill  which  commanded  the  camp  of 
the  Romans,  he  drew  the  eyes  of  all  to  that 
quarter,   while  he  formed  an  ambufcade  on 
the  other  fide,  with  orders  to  fally  forth  in  the 
midft  of  the  engagement.     The  Romans  ac- 
cordingly made  a  mod  vigorous  attack  upon 
the  Carthaginians,  who  had  taken  pofleflion  of 
the  hill,  while  new  reinforcements  were  lent 
from  either  army.  At  iail,  Minucius  drew  out 
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his  legions,  and  tlie  engagement  became  ge- 
neral. It  was  then  that,  the  fuperior  condudb  of 
the  Carthaginian  commander  was  difcovered  ; 
for  the  men  who  were  placed  in  ambulh  fally- 
ing  forth  upon  the  rear,  began  to  throw  the 
whole  Roman  army  into  confufion,  and  nothing 
lefs  than  a  total  defeat  threatened  to  enfue. 
In  the  mean  time,  Fablus,  who  was  returned 
from  Rome,  after  foUiciting  an  exchange  of  pri- 
ibnersy  and  after  felling  all  his  little  patri- 
mony, to  raife  a  fum  which  he  was  denied  by 
the  fenate,  to  pay  their  ranfom,  came  in  while 
Minucius  was  in  this  defperate  fituation.  He 
did  not  long  hefitace  upon  the  courfe  he  fliould 
purfue }  but  falling  upon  the  Carthaginians,  at 
once  ftopt  the  flight  of  the  Romans,  and  ob- 
ftruded  the  enemies  purfuit.  Hannibal  now 
perceived,  that  the  cloud  which  had  fo  long  • 
hovered  upon  the  mountains,  at  laft,  broke  upon 
him  in  a  ftorm  ;  lie  was  obliged,  therefore,  to 
command  a  retreat;  while  Minucius  was  fo  con* 
vinced  of  his  former  rafhnefs,  that  he  confefled 
his  error  to  Fabius,  whom  he  now  called  his 
father ;  and  renouncing  his  new  power,  again 
fubjeAed  his  office  freely  to  the  didatorfhip. 

Soon  after,  however,  Fabius  was  obliged  to 
lay  down  his  office,  his  time  being  expired,  and 
a  violent  conteft  enfued  at  Rome,  about  the 
proper  perfons  to  be  elefted  to  the  confuUhip. 
71)e  patricians  and  the  plebeians,as  ufual,  taking 
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oppofite  fides,  at  laft  the  multitude  prevailed, 
and  Tcrentius  Varro  was  chofen  by  the  majority 
of  the  voices  in  the  aflfembly  of  the  people.  This 
Terentius  Varro  was  amanfprung  from  thedregs 
of  the  people,  with  nothing  but  his  confidence 
and  riches  to  recommend  him.    He  had  long  af- 
pired  at  the  higheft  offices  of  the  ftate :  tho*  he 
was  ignorant,  vain,  boaftful,  and  confident,  but 
fond  of  popular  applaufe,  and  feeking  it  by  all 
the  arts  of  meannefs  and  adulation.    With  him 
.was  joined  j^milius  Paulus,  of  a  difpofidon 
entirely  oppofite  •,  experienced  in  the  field,  cau- 
tious in  aftion,  and  imprefied  with  a  thorough 
contempt  for  the  abilities  of  his  plebeian  col- 
league.    Fabius,  who  had  juft  refigned  his  of- 
fice, faw,  with  his  ufual  fagacity,   the  danger 
that  threatened  the  ftate,  from  two  fuch  ill- 
matched  commanders,  and  entreated  -Smilius, 
by  all  he  held  dear,  to  guard  againft  the  de- 
vices of  Hannibal,  and  the  ralhnefs  of  Teren- 
tius Varro.     But  it  was  now  no  time  for  in- 
dulging fearful  apprehenfions,  the  enemy  being 
at  hand,  and  the  Romans  finding  themfelves 
enabled  to  bring  a  competent  'force  into  the 
field,  being  almoft  ninety  thoufand  ftrong. 

Hannibal  was  at  this  time  encamped  near 
the  village  of  Cannie,  with  a  wind  that  for  a 
certain  feafon  blows  ftill  one  way,  in  his  rear, 
which  raifihg  great  clouds  of  duft  from  the 
parched  plains  behind,  he  knew  muft  greatly 
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dtftrcls  an 'approaching  enemy.  In  this  licua- 
tion  he  waited  the  coniing  up  of  the  Romans, 
with  an  army  of  forty  tboufand  foot  and  half 
that  number  of  cavalry.  The  two  confuls  foon 
appeared^  to  his  wifh,  dividing  their  forces  into 
two  parts,  and  agreeing  to  take  the  command 
every  day  by  turns,'  On  the  firft  day  of  their* 
arrival,  it  falling  to  the  lot  of  ^milius  to 
command,  he  was  entirely  averfe  tx>  engaging ; 
and  though  Hanhibal  did  all  that  lay  in  his 
power,  by  infulting  his  men  in  their  camp,  and 
his  colleague,  by  reproaching  his  timidity,  to 
bring  him  to  a  battle,  yet  he  obftinately  de* 
dined  fighting,  confcious  of  the  enemy's  fupc 
rior  difpofition.  The  next  day  however,  it  be- 
ing come  to  Varro*s  turn  to  command,  he, 
without  alking  his  colleague's  concurrence, 
gave  the  fignal  for  battle;  and  pafling  the  river 
Aufidus,  that  lay  between  both  armies,  put 
his  forces  in  array.  The  two  confuls  com- 
manded the  two  wings  -,  Varro  on  the  right, 
and  ^milius  on  the  left ;  to  whom  alfo  was  con- " 
figned  the  general  conduit  of  the  engagement. 
Cn  the  other  fide,  Hannibal,  who  had  been, 
from  day-break  employed  in  the  field  marlhal- 
ing  his  forces  as  they  came  up,  and  infpiring 
them  with  courage  by  his  voice  and  example, 
had  fo  anfully  difpofed.  them,  that  both  the 
wind  and  the  fun  were  in  his  favour.  ?li» 
cavs^y    were    ordered   to  oppofe.  thofe  of.  * 
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Rome.  His  heavy  armed  African  infantry  were 
•  placed  in  either  wing,  Thefc^  fays  the  hifto- 
rian,  might  have  been  miftaken  for  a  Roman 
army,  being  drefled  in  the  fpoils  of  fuch  as 
were  killed  at  Trebia  and  Thrafymenc.  Next 
thefe  were  the  Gauls,  a  fierce  people,  naked 
from  the  waill,  bearing  large  round  Ihields, 
and  fwords  of  an  enormous  fizc,  blunted  at 
the  point.  The  Spaniards  were  placed  in  the 
centre,  brandifhing  fliort  pointed  daggers,  and 
drcit  in  linen  veils,  embroidered  with  the 
brightefl:  fcarlet.  Afdrubal  commanded  the  Irft 
wing,  the  right  was  given  to  Maherbal,  and 
Hannibal  himfelf  fought  on  foot  in  the  centre 
of  the  army.  The  battle  began  with  the  light- 
armed  infantry ;  the  horfe  engaged  foon  after; 
and  the  Roman  cavalry  being  unable  to  Hand 
againft  thofe  of  Numidia,  the  legions  came  up 
to  reinforce  them.  It  was  then  that  the  confliA 
became  general  -,  the  Roman  (bldiers,  for  a 
long  time,  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  pene- 
trate the  centre  where  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards 
fought;  which  Hannibal  dbferving,  ordered 
part  of  thofe  troops  to  give  way,  and  to  per- 
mit the  Romans  to  embofom  themfelves  within 
a  chofen  body  of  his  Africans,  whom  he  had 
placed  on  either  wing,  fo  as  to  furround  them : 
upon  that  a  terrible  Daughter  began  to  enfue 
of  the  Romans,  fatigued  with  repeated  at- 
tacks, from  the  Africans,  who  were  freih  and 
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vigorous.     All  the  hopes  of  Rome  now  lay  in 
the  cavalry  of  the  allies,  which  yet  continued 
unbroken,  but  even  on  that  fide  the  great  art  of 
Hannibal  difcovered  itfclf :  for  having  ordered 
live  hundred  of  his  Numidian  horfe,  who  had 
daggers  concealed  under  their  coats  of  mail,  to 
go  againft  the  enemy,  and  to  make  a  (hew  of 
furrendering  tliemfelves  prifoners  of  war-,  thefe 
obeying,  and  being  placed  by  the  allied  caval* 
ry  for  greater  fecurity,  in  the  rear,  while  they 
were  employed  in  combating  the  troops  that 
oppofed  them  in  front,  all  of  a  fudden,  thefe 
fuppofed  prifoners  fell  upon  them  with  their 
daggers,  from  behind,  and  put  them  into  irre* 
coverable  confufion.    Thus  the  rout  at  laft  be- 
came general  in  every  part  of  the  Ronuui  army ; 
theboaftings  of  Varro  were  now  no  longer  heard; 
while  iEmilius,  who  had  been  terribly  wounded 
by  a  (linger  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  en- 
gagement, dill  feebly  led  on  his  body  of  horfe, 
and  did  all  thatcould  be  done  to  make  head  againd 
theenemyj  however,  being  unable  to  fit  on  horfe- 
back,he  was  forced  todifmount,as  did  alfothofe 
who  followed  him;  but  what  could  be  expected 
from  a  meafure  dilated  only  by  defpair!  Though 
they  fought  with  great  intrepidity  for  fome 
time,  they  were  at  laft  obliged'  to  give  way ; 
thofe  that  were  able,  remounting  their  horfes, 
and  feeking  fafety  by  flight.     It  was  in  this  de« 
plorable  condition  of  things,  that  one  Lentulus, 
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a  tribune  of  the  army,  as  he  was  flying  on  horic- 
back  from  the  enemy,  which  at  fome  diftance 
purfued  him,  met  the  conful  ^milius  fitting 
upon  a  ftone,  cohered  over  with  blood  and 
wounds,  and  waiting  for  the  coming  up  of  the 
purfucrs.     "  ^milius,"  cried  the  generous  tri- 
bune, *'  you,  at  leaft,  are  guiltlefs  of  this  day*s 
"  flaughter :  take  my  horfe,   while  you  have 
**  any  ftrength  remaining ;  I  will  engage  to  at 
**  fift,  and  will  with  my  life  defend  you.    We 
**  have  already  loft  blood  enough  in  the  field, 
*'  do  not  make  the  day  more  dreadful  by  the 
"  lo(s  of  a  commander.'*      **  I   thank  thcr, 
"  Lentulus,"    crycd  the  dying  conful,  **  for 
"  ever  maintain  thy  virtue,  and  may  the  gods 
**  recompence  thy  piety  •,  but  as  for  rf»e,  all  is 
•*  over,  my  part  is  chofen ;  do  not  therefore, 
"  by  attempting  to  perfuade  a  defperate  man, 
•'  loofe  the  only  means  of  procuring  thine  own 
"  fafety.     Go,  I  command  thee,  and  tell  the 
•*  fenate,  from  me,    to  fortify  Rome  againft 
**  the  approach  of  the  conqueror.     Tell  Fabiiis 
"  alfo,  that  -/^milius,  while  living,  ever  remera* 
^'  bered  his  advice  -,  and  now,  dying,  a^^rovcs 
*'  it.*'     While  he  was  yet  fpcaking,  the  enemy 
approached  •,  and  Lentulus,  before  he  was  out  of 
view,  faw  the  conful  expire,  feebly  fighting  in  the 
midft  of  hundreds.  The  flaughter  had  now  con- 
tinued for  feveral  hours,  till  at  laft,  the  C(MK]uer- 
ors  quite  wearied  withdeftroying,  Hannibal  gave 
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orders  for  them  to  defift,  and  led  them  back  to 
encampment,  a  large  body  of  Romans  having 
previoufly  furrendered  upon  condition  of  being 
(Uimifled  without  arms.  In  this  battle,  the 
Romans  loft  fifty  thoufand  men,  two  quaeftors, 
twenty-one  tribunes,  eighty  fenators,  and  fo 
many  knights,  that  it  is  (aid,  Hannibal  fent 
three  buQiels  of  gold  rings  to  Carthage,  which 
thofe  of  this  order  had  worn  on  their  fingers.       ^ 

This  feemed  the  decifive  blow,  that  was  to 
determine  the  fate  of  Rome :  it  only  now  re- 
mained, and  was  univerfally  expeded,  that 
Hannibal  would  march  his  army  to  the  gates  of 
the  city,  and  make  it  an  eafy  conqueft.  This 
was  the  advice  of  Maherbal,  his  captain  of  the 
horfe  I  who,  when  Hannibal  rgeded  it,  could 
not  help  obferving,  that  the  Carthaginian  gene- 
ral was  much  more  (killful  in  gaining  vidories, 
than  in  improving  them.  Indeed,  the  juftice  of 
Maherbal's  advice  feems  to  appear  reafonable, 
from  the  general  terror  that  univerfally  prevail- 
cd  in  Rome  at  that  time.  Nothing  was  Jieard 
throughout  the  city  but  (hrieks  and  lamenta- 
dons  of  women,  who  on  every  fide  demanded 
their  hufbands  or  their  children.  In  vain,  for  a 
time,  could  the  fenators  confult  together,  being 
difturbed  by  the  cries  of  the  populace.  No- 
thing but  terror  appeared  in  every  face  ;  and 
delpair  was  the  language  of  every  tongue.    At 
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length,  when  the  firft  confternation  was  ibned^ 
the  fenate  came  to  A  general  refohition,  to  cmm 
a  di6bitor,  in  ordei*  to  give  ftrength  t»  their 
government.   Ordters  were  alfo  given,  to  keep 
all  women  from  coining  abroad,  and  fprnttding 
the  confternation ;  and  guards  were  placed  at 
the  city  gates,  with  &n€t  injuhftio)^  that  mme 
fhould  leave  the  city.    It  was  now  that  young 
Scipio,  whom  we  have  already  feen  faving  his 
father's  life  in  battle,  was  refolved  to  fevc  his 
country  alfo.     He  was  then  but  a  tribone  of 
the  army,  and  being  retired  the  night  after  die 
battle,  to  a  little  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  was  informed,  that  fome  young  men  of 
the  firft  families  in  the  city,  were  at  a  certtia 
houfe  preparing  to  abandon  their  country,  and 
refolving  to  feck  for  fafety  eHcwhere.   He  was 
inftantly  filled  with  indignation  at  their  pofih* 
nimityj  he  therefore  refolved  to  prevent  that 
influence  which  their  example  might  have  tip» 
on  others  ;  and  turning  to  fome  of  bis  feSow 
Ibldiirs  who  were  with   him,   ••  Let  thofc," 
cried  he,   "  to  whom  Rome  is  dear,  foflow 
•*  me."     So  faying,  he  went  dire&ly  to  the 
Ihoufe  in  queftion,   where  he  found  them  in 
actual  deliberation.   Upon  this,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  fword,  "  I  fwcar,**  cried  he,  **  that  I 
••  ifriW  never  forfake  Rome,    and  will  never 
**  fuflfer  others  to  abandon  it.    Thofc  who  will 
^^DOt  take  ^e  fame  oath»  are  not  only  their 
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^  cQimtry's  enemies,  but  mine.**  The  refolute 
jxiaiuer  ip  which  he  fpoke  this,  together  with 
his  kxiown  courage,  in  fome  meafure  intimi- 
dated the  confpirators  -,  thev  all  took  the  fan)e 
oath,  and  vowed>  rather  than  fbrfake  Rome, 
$0  day  till  they  were  buried  beneath  its  ruins. 
.fThence  forward,  the  people  feemed  to  gather 
^oew  r^iblution ;  the  fenate  conceived  new 
hopes  of  vidory,  and  the  augurs  gave  them 
aflurances  of  a  turn  in  their  favour.  A  fhort 
pmc  after,  Varro  arrived  near  Rome,  having  Iqfc 
behind  him  the  wretched  remains  of  his  army : 
He  had  been  the  principal,  caufe  of  the  late 
calamity ;  and,  it  was  natural  to  fuppqfe,  that 
the  lienate  would  feverely  reprimand  the  ra(h- 
nc&  of  his  condu6t.  But  far  otherwife  !  The 
Somans  went  out  in  multitudes  to  meet  him ; 
and  the  fenate  returned  him  thanks,  that  he  had 
AQt  deipaired  of  the  iafety  of  Rome.  Such  a 
cpnqueft  over  all  the  vindidive  pafllons,  was 
much  greater  than  the  viftory  at  Cannas.  The 
people  being  thus,  by  Hannibal's  delay,  infpir* 
ed  with  fcefli  courage,  made  all  poflible  prepa-^. 
rations  for  another  canipaign.  They  armed 
dieir  ilaves,  and  filled  up  the  fenate,  which 
warned  near  half  its  number.  Fabius,  who  wag 
copfidered  as  the  fbield  of  Rome,  and  Marcellus 
a$  the  fwprd,  were  appointed  to  lead  the  armies^ 
.{uid,  though  Hannibal  once  more  offered  them 
peace,  the/  refufed  it,  but  upon  condition  that 
*  T2  he 
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lie  (hould  quit  Italy.— Terms  ficnilar  to  thotc 
they  had  formerly  infiftcd  upon  from  Pyrrhus* 
In  the  mean  time,  Hannibal,  either  finding 
the  impoflibility  of  marching  diredtly  to  Rome, 
or  ivilling  to  give  his  forces  reft  after  fuch  a 
mighty  viAory,  led  them  to  Capua,  where  he 
refolved  to  winter.  This  city  had  long  been 
confidered  as  the  nurfe  of  luicury,  and  the  cor- 
rupter of  all  military  virtue  i  here,  therefore,  a 
new  fcene  of  pleafure  opened  to  his  barbarian 
troops ;  and  they  at  once  gave  themiehres  op  to 
the  intoxication,  till,  from  being  hardy  veterans, 
they  became  infirm  rioters.  For  thb  he  has 
been  greatly  blamed  by  antiquity,  as  k>fii^ 
that  happy  occaiion,  when  fortune  feemed  kindt 
and  exchanging  empire  for  diflipation ;  but  it 
is  not  confidered  what  numberlefs  obftades  be 
had  to  furmount,  and  what  an  enemy  he  had  to 
deal  with.  Rome  was  as  yet  powerful  i  it  could 
bring  into  the  field,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
lateft  eftimate  that  was  made  of  its  numbers, 
two  hundred  thoufand  fighting  men ;  it  might 
therefore,  have  been  raflinefs  itfelf  in  Hannibal, 
to  lead  his  army  to  the  fiege  of  a  city,  ftrongly 
defended  by  art,  and  with  a  garrifon  more 
than  four  times  his  equal.  We  have  only  to 
give  him  credit  upon  this  occafion,  for  what 
he  would  have  done,  by  remembering  the 
feeming  impofiibilities  which  he  happily  at- 
chieved.  To  have  led  and  maintained  a  laige 
•  army 
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army,  confifting  of  various  nations,  more  than 
a  thoufand  miles  from  home;  to  have  fur-r 
mounted  precipices,  which,  confidering  where 
he  entered  Italy,  are,  to  this  day,  regarded  as 
impaflkble;  to  have  fought  fucccfsfuUy,  for 
many  years,  in  the  heart  of  an  enemies  coubi- 
try  •,  tQ  have,  by  his  fingle  prefence,  united 
into  obedience,  and  formed  into  one  body,  an 
army,  compofed  of  Spaniards,  Africans,  Gauls, 
and  Ligufians,  and  kept  them  fleady  to  him, 
though  often  wanting  bread ;  to  have  an  ob- 
ftinatc  enemy  to  combat,  and  faithlefs  em- 
ployers 4t  home,  who  retarded,  becaufc  they 
envied,  his  fucceffes  5  when  we  confidcr  him 
as  triumphing  over  all  thefc  obftacles  by  the 
Itrength  of  his  genius  alone,  we  view  in  him 
the  moft  auguffc  fpcftaclc,  that  all  ^ntitjuity' 
has  ever  exhibited. 

Hitherto  we  have  found  this  great  man  fuc- 
ceisful  J  but  now  we  are  to  reverfe  the  pifture, 
and  furvey  him  ftruggling  with  accuipulated 
misfortunes,  and,  at  laft,  finking  beneath  them, 
His  firft  repulfc  was  from  his  p>yn  countrymen 
at  home.  Whilfl:,  at  Rome,  the  thanks  of  the 
fenate  were  voted  to  a  conful  who  (led  •,  atCarr 
thage,  Hanno,  one  of  their  forn^er  generals, 
began  to  form  a  party  againd  Hannibal'*,  and, 
more  an  enemy  to  his  rival  than  to  che  Hpmansi, 
forgot  nothing  that  might  obftruft  the  fucccfles 
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he  had  in  profpccl,  or  tamilh  the  fplcridor  of 
thofc  he  had  already  obtained.  Upon  Han- 
nibal's fending  for  a  new  fupply  of  men  and 
monry  to  the  fenate  of  Carthage,  "  What  would 
**  this  man  liave  afked,'*  cried  HanAO,  "  if  he 
*'  had  loft  a  battle,  when  he  irtakes  fuch 
**  draughts  upon  us  after  gaining  a  vldory  ? 
•'  No,  no,  he  is  either  an  impoftbr,  that  amufes 
**  us  with  falfe  news  •,  or  a  public  robber,  that 
"  enriches  himfelf  and  not  his  country."  This 
oppofition,  the  efFefts  of  which  ftill  continued 
to  opcMte,  delayed  the  heceflfary  fuccours, 
though  it  could  not  hinder  their  tardy  com- 
pliance. Thus,  being  frequently  deftitute  of 
money  and  proviBons,  and  reduced  to  the  ne« 
peflity  of  •being  always  fuccefsful,  with  no  re- 
cruits of  ftrength  in  cafe  of  ill  fortune,  and  no 
encouragement  even  in  the  good ;  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  his  affairs  began  at  length 
io  declme  *,  and  that  thofe  of  the  oppoTmg  ge- 
nerals began  to  profpcr,  whofc  employers  ob- 
ferved  a  contrary  conduft.  , 

His  Brft  lols  was  at  the  fiegc  of  Nola,  where 
Marcellus  the  praetor  made  a  fuccefsful  fally. 
He  fome  time  after  attempted  to  raife  the  fiege 
of  Capua,  and  attacked  the  Romans  in  their 
trenches,  but  he  was  repulfed  with  confiderable 
lo(s.  He  then  made  a  feint  of  going  to  befiege 
Rome  I  but  finding  a  fuperior  army  ready  to 
•  receive 
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wcetYC  Ij^ois  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  For  fbme  u.  C, 
f^r$^tu  he  fought  wkh  various  fuccefsi  544* 
Mar^Uii3,  his  opponent,  fometisies  gaining, 
and  iometimes  lofing  the  ^vantage,  but  com- 
ing to  ho  decisive  eng?igement.  However,  even 
Tiftories  Qoyld  not  reftore  the  aflTairs  of  Han- 
iubal  I  for  though  thefe  might  leflen  the  num- 
ber of  bis  enemies  forces,  he  bad  exhaufted  al( 
the  arts  of  fiecruiting  his  own. 

The  fenate  of  Carthage^  ac  length,  came  to 
;i  reiblucion  of  feading  his  brother  Aidrubal  tp 
his  affiftance,  with  a  body  of  forces  drawn  out 
of  S^in.  Afdrubal*s  march  being  made  known 
€0  the  coafub,  Livius  and  Nero,  they  went 
againft  him  with  great  expeditipn^^ndfurround- 
ing  hioi  tn  a  plaoci  into  whiph  fa^  was  led  by  the 
treadbery  of  his  guides,  they  icut  his  ^\^oIe  army 
io  piecet.  Hannibal  had  long  expeded  thefe  fuc- 
cours  with  impatience ;  and  the  very  night  on 
which  he  had  been  aflfured  of  bis  brother's  arri- 
val, Nero  ordered  Afdrubal's  head  to  be  cut  off, 
^aad  thrown  into  his  brother's  camp.  The  Car- 
thaginian general  now,  therefore,  began  to  per- 
ceive the  approac;hes.of  the  downfall  of  Car- 
thage t  and  could  Bpt  help,  w;ith  a  figh,  obferv- 
ing  CO  thofe  about  him.  That  Fortune  feemed 
fatigued  with  granting  her  favours. 

But  it  was  not  in  Italy  alone,  that  the  affairs 

af  Carthagcf  feemed  to  decline;  for  the  Romans, 

whUc  yet  bleeding  from  their  defeat  at  Cannae, 
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lent  legions  into  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily. 
This  unconquerable  people,  furroundcd  by  ene- 
mies on  every  fide.  Hill  found  refources  to  op- 
pofe  them  all  ^  they  not  only  fought  thofe  na- 
tions, but  appointed  freOi  (uccours  to  the  few 
allies  that  yet  adhered  to  them:  they  made  head 
againft  Hannibal  in  Italy ;  and,  ilill  more,  on- 
dertook  a  new  war  againfl:  Philip,  king  of  Ma* 
cedon,  for  having  made  a  league  with  the  Car- 
thaginians. Fortune  feemed  to  favour  them  in 
almoft  all  their  enterprizes.  Lasvinus,  the  conful, 
gained  conQderable  advantiiges  over  Philip}  and 
Marcellus  took  the  city  of  Syracuie  in  Sicily, 
which  was  defended  by  the  machines  and  the 
fires  of  Archimedes  the  mathematician. 

This  gfeat  city  firft  invited  the  efforts  of  the 
befiegers,  as  it  was  generally  thought. indefen- 
fible,  and  its  riches  were  immenfe.  The  Ro- 
mans therefore  fate  down  before  it,  with  the 
expcflation  of  a  (pecdy  furrender,  and  immenfe 
plunder.  But  the  wildom  of  one  man  alone, 
feemed  to  fufpend  its  fate :  this  was  Archime- 
des, the  celebrated  mathematician,  manjr  ot 
whofe  works  are  ftill  remaining  i  he  deftroycd 
their  men,  and  demolifhed  their  (hipping. 
He  fo  united  the  powers  of  mechanifm,  that  he 
raifed  their  vefTels  into  the  air,  and  then  lei 
.  them  dalh  to  pieces,  by  the  violence  of  their 
fall.  He  alfo  made  ufe  of  burning  glafle*, 
which,  at  the  diftancc  of  fpmc  hundred  yards 
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itt  the  Roman  Ihips  and  wooden  towers  on  fire « 
Ac  laft  however^  the  town  was  taken  on  a  great 
feftival  by  furprize.  The  tnhabiunts  were  put 
m  the  fword ;  and  among  ^e  teft^  Archimedes, 
who  was  found  meditating  in  his  ftudy^  was 
flain  by  a  Roman  foldier.  .  Marcellus,  the  ge* 
neraly  was  not  a  little  grieved  at  his  death.  A 
paffion  for  letters,  at  diat  time,  began  to  pre- 
vail among  the  higher  ranks  of  people  at  Rome. 
He  therefore  ordered  his  body  to  be  honourably 
buried,  and  a  tomb  to  be  ercfted  to  his  memory^ 
which  his  own  works  have  long  furvived. 

As  to  their  fortunes  in  Spain»  though  for  a 
while  they  appe^ved  doubtful,  two  of  the  Sci- 
pios  being  Gain,  and  Claudius  Nero,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province,  appearing  much  an  un- 
der-match  for  the  cunning  of  the  Carthaginian 
general;  yet  they  foon  recovered  their  complex- 
ion under  the  conduct  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who 
fued  for  the  office  of  proconful,  to  that  king- 
dom, at  a  (ime  when  every  one  elfc  was  willing 
to  decline  it.  Scipio,  who  was  now  but  twent}'^ 
four  years  old,  had  all  the  qualiBcations  requi- 
fite  for  forming  ^  great  general,  and  a  good  man: 
he  united  the  greateft  courage  with  the  greatefl 
tendemefs;  fuperior  to  Hannibal  in  die  ^rcs  qf 
peace,  and  almoft  his  equal  in  thofc  of  war.  His 
father  had  been  killed  in  Spain,  ib  that  be 
feemed  to  have  an  hereditary  claim  to  aruok 
that  country.  He  therefore  appeared  irrcfitliblc, 
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dbtainihg  many  great  vtftories,  yet  fubduiog 
ftill  more  by  his  genorofity,  mHdneft,  and  be- 
nevoknt  diipofition,   than  by  the  fercc  of  hk 
arms.     Among  other  inihinccs  of  the  grcataeft 
€i  Scipio's  mind,  the  foitowing  is  particokMrly 
recorded.  Upon  the  taking  of  newCaithags^  he 
treated  his  prifoners  with  the  utmoft  knicy»aiiid» 
different  from  other  generals^  who  permitted 
every  barbarity  to  their  ibldiersv  he  rarefied  his 
men  froim doinjg  anyinjury  to  fuch  as  fnedlbr 
iDercy.    AnK)iig  the  prifoners  that  were  made 
at  the  taking  that  city,  a  young  princeft  w» 
i)rought  before  him,  of  the  moftexquifite  beau- 
ty: (be  had  been  promifed  to  Allevicius,a  prioce 
of  xhat  country,  who  k)ved  her  with  the  moft  ar- 
dent paflion,  and  had  felt  the  Hioft  poignant  di- 
firefs  at  her  captivity.    It  was  thought,  bf  the 
ibUicitude  the  generous  Roman  fcemed  to  fliew, 
that  he  defigned  afking  her  from  her  parents 
forhimfelf ;  and  more  fo,  when  he  defired,  that 
the  prince  as  well  as  they  might  come  before 
him.  The  young  prince  approached,  trembling 
with  anxiety,  cxpefting  to  hear,  that  his  mi- 
ftrcfs,  who  was  now  the  property  of  another,  was 
intended  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  her  con- 
queror: but  his  fears  were  difpelled,  when  Scipio, 
giving  the  princefs  to*  his  arms,  bade  him  take 
what  was  his  by  a  prior  claim,  and  only  defirtd 
l)is  friendihip  and  alliance  in  return :  at  the  hxat 
time,  be  refufed  the  ranfom  which  her  parems 
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had  brought ;  and  when  they  preflcd  him  tb 
cake  it,  he  defired  it  might  be  added  to  her 
J>ottioii.  Ic  was  by  fuch  generous  afts  as  thefe, 
as  well  as  the  fortune  of  his  arms,  that  he  re- 
duced the  whole  country  to  the  obedience  of 
the  empire. 

In  this  manner,  Spain  and  Sicily  being  added 
to  the  Roman  empire,  it  now  found  refour* 
CCS  for  continuing  the  punic  war.  However, 
Hannibal  fttU  kept  his  ground  in  Ica)y,  al- 
though he  was  tinfupported  at  home,  and  but 
indifferently  aflifted  by  the  alliances  he  had 
made  (ince  his  crofling  the  Alps.  He  had  now 
continued  in  this  country  for  more  than  fourteen 
years,  and,  as  Polybius  fays,  had  never  loft  a  An- 
gle battle,  where  he  himfelf  was  the  commander. 
But  it  was  now  too  late  to  retrieve  his  fortune; 
the  Romans  were  taught  his  own  arts ;  his  old 
army  was  worn  out,  either  with  excefles  of  fa- 
tigue or  debauchery ;  bis  countrymen  had  given 
over  fending  new  lupplies;  fo  that  he  had 
nothing  now  to  make  him  formidable,  but  the 
fame  of  his  former  good  fortune. 

It  was  in  this  pofture  of  his  affairs,  that 
Scipio  returned  with  an  army  from  the  conqueft  . 
of  Spain,  and  was  made  conful  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine.  It  was  at  firft  fuppo&d,  he  in* 
tended  meetifig  Hannibal  in  Italy,  and  that  he 
would  attempt  driving  him  from  thence;  but 
be  had  already  formed  a  wifer  plan,  which  was 
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to  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  and,  while  the 
Carthaginians  kept  an  army  near  Rome,  to 
make  them  tremble  for  their  own  capital.  This 
meafure  was  oppofed  with  great  heat  by  Fa* 
blus,  and  theroupon  a  conflderable  difierence 
arofe ;  but  at  laft  it  was  determined  by  the 
ienate,  that  Scipio  flipuld  have  Sicily  for  his 
province,  and  that  leave  fhould  be  given  him 
to  pafs  over  into  Africa,  if  he  faw  it  convent^ 
cnt  for  the  int<;rcfts  of  Rome.  This  he  con- 
fidered  as  a  concurrence  with  hi$  aims  ^  he  ac- 
cordingly fpent  the  firft  year  in  Sicily,  provid- 
ing neceflkries  for  his  intended  expedition,  and 
went  over  into  Africa  the  beginning  of  the 
next,  with  a  large  fleet,  where  he  was  joined 
by  MaflinilTa,  the  depofed  king  of  Numidia, 
with  whom  he  had  made  an  alliance  in  Spain. 

Scipio  was  not  long  in  Africa  without  em- 
ployment; for  in  a  Ihort  time,  Hanno  oppoied 
him,  but  he  was  defeated  and  (lain,  Syphaz, 
the  ufurper  of  Numidia,  led  up  a  large  army 
againft  him.  The  Rom;m  general,  for  a  time, 
oeclined  fighting,  till  finding  an  opportunity,  he 
fet  fire  to  the  enemy's  tents,  and  attacking  them 
in  the  midft  of  the  confufion,  killed  forty  thou- 
fand  men,  and  took  fix  thoufand  prifoners. 
Not  long  after,Syphax,willing  to  ftrike  one  blow 
more  for  empire,  and  fearing  that  his  kingdom 
would  return  to  the  true  poflcflbr,  in  cafc  the 
Ronfuns  fhould  fucceed,  gathered'  together  a 
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numerous  army  of  various  nations,  and  with 
thde  unexperienced  troops  marched  againft 
Scipio.  His  fonner  ill  fortune  followed  him ; 
he  was  foon  defeated^  and  he  himfelf  taken  pri- 
foner.  Maflinifia  being  thus  put  in  pofleifion  of 
theiiiurper's  perfon,the  better  to  regain  his  king- 
dom, marched  with  the  utmoll  expedition  to 
Cirta,  the  chief  city,  and  (hewing  Syphax  in 
bonds^procured  the  gates  tobeopened,everyonc 
ftriviog  to  make  up  their  former  difloyalty,  by 
their  ready  obedience.  In  this  manner  Maffini^ 
£1  became  poffefled  of  the  royal  palace,  and  all 
the  wealth  of  the  late  king ;  but  among  the  reft 
be  became  mafter  of  a  treafure  that  he  efteemed 
above  all,  Sophonifba,  the  wife  of  Syphax.  So- 
pbonifba  was  the  daughter  of  Afdrubal,  one  of 
the  Carthaginian  generals :  ihe  was  a  woman  of 
great  ambition,  and  incomparable  beauty:  it 
was  fhe  that,  from  the  beginning,  had  incited 
Syphax  to  declare  againft  Rome,  in  favour  of 
Carthage ;  and  the  influence  of  her  charms  was 
fuch,  that  he  gave  up  fafety,  to  be  pofleiled  of 
love.  Upon  Mailinifla's  entering  the  palace, 
be  was  met  by  the  queen,  who,  with  all  the 
allurements  of  weeping  beauty,  fell  at  his  feet, 
and  entreated  him  to  fpare  her  youth,  and  not 
deliver  her  up  to  the  Romans,  who  were  pre- 
pared to  take  vengeance  upon  her,  for  all  thie 
injuries  done  them  by  her  father.  While  fhe 
yet  hung  upon  his  knees,  and,  in  fome  mea- 
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fore,  mmed  carelfes  with  her  entreaties, 
nilia  found  himfelf  touched  with  a  paflian  that 
was  fometbing  more  th^n  pity:  he  fell  in  love: 
he  therefore  quickly  granted  her  oequeft,  and 
finding  her  not  averfe  to  his  foUicitations,  the 
very  day  they  firft  met,  was  that  of  their  nup- 
tials. The  fuft  account  that  Scipio  had  of 
this  hafty  and  unjuft  marriage,  was  from  the 
unfortunate  Syphax  himfeif,  who  attempted  to 
palliate  his  enmity  to  Rome,  by  throwing  the 
blame  upon  Sophontiba,  and  then  deicrifaed  die 
wretchedneis  of  his  fituation,  wkh  an  eloqiKnoe 
jointed  by  jealoufy.    Scipio  was.inftantly  fired 

l  with  refentment  at  the  conduct  of  the  youpg 

king :  he  ik)w  faw  that  all  his  former  leftuscs, 
exhorting  to  continence  and  humanity,  we^e 
but  thrown  away ;  he  therefore  delired  to  fpeak 
with  MaflTinifla  in  private,  where  he  urged  the 
oruelty,  the  impropriety,  and  the  injuftice  of 
taking  the  wife  of  another,  and  that  on  the 
very  day,  on  which  he  bad  loft  his  liberty  and 
his  kingdom :  he  entreated  the  young  king  to 
recolleft  his  former  virtuous  refolutions,  and  ic*- 
jeA  a  pafiion  that  was  attended  with  infamy. 
Finding,  however,  thefe  remonftrances  nuke  no 
imprefCon,  headded,  ThatSyphax  was  now  the 
ptiConer  of  Rome ;  that  he  muft  wait  upon  the 
fenate  *,  and  that  his  queen,  who  was  a  pflKbaer 
alio,  muft  attend  him  there.  Maflkiifla  now  find^ 
ing^thatthet>bft«cles^tia  hanpinefi  weie  iaiiir* 
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iBOumablc,  left  the  general  m  a  fcetning  ac- 
qmclccaoe  with  his  advice ;  but  feeling  all  that 
ramidc  of  paffioos,  which  disappointed  lofre,  and 
UBgonrernod  inclination,  could  exdce.   At  lafl:^ 
calling  taone  of  bis  flaves  who  cairied  poifon^ 
aoGordiiig  to  the  cuftom  of  barbarian  kings^ 
**  Go,"  faid  he,    **  and  prefent  the  queen, 
*^  from  mc,   with  sT  bowl  of  poiibn  \  death  is 
^*  now  the  only  way  Ihe  has  kit  for  efcaping 
^  the  power  of  the  Romans.    The  daughter 
^  of  Afdrubal,  and  the  wife  of  a  krog,  will 
*^  conililt  her  glory."    When  the  flaKre  pre* 
fiaotcd  his  miftids  with  the  bowl,  *^  I  take  it,** 
cried  (he,   ^  as  the  kindeft  ofiFering  he  can 
^  iBakc    in  the  mean  time,  inform  him,  that 
*  my  deach  would  have  been  mivre  glorious, 
^  had  k  been  more  diftant  bom  my  marriage.^ 
So  laying,  fhe  drank  off  the  pcHfon  with  intre<- 
pcfiiy,  and  died,  without  ihewing  any  ligns  of 


In  the  mean  time,  while  thefe  things  were 
sraniaAiiig  at  Circa,  the  Carthagtmans  were  fo 
ttrrified  ac  their  repeated  defeats,  and  the  fame 
df  Soipio*s  fixtner  foccefies,  that  they  dcte> 
mined  ix>  recall  Hannibal,  their  great  champion, 
0ii€  of  Italy,  in  ord^r  to  oppofe  the  Romans  at 
hDme.  Deputies  were  accordingly  difpatched^ 
lAth  a  pofitive  command,  to  return  and  oppofe 
At  Roman  general,  who  at  that  tiMe  threaten* 
€d  Cartilage  w^ac0ege.    Kodmig  could  exs 
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ceed  the  regret  and  difappointment  of  Hanni^ 
baly  upon  receiving  this  order ;  he  had  long 
forefeen  the  ruin  of  his  country,  but  at  the 
fame  time  knew,  that  Italy  was  die  only  place, 
in  which  its  fate  could  be  fuipended.  However, 
he  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  infatuated  country, 
with  the  fame  fubmifCon  that  the  meaneft  firf- 
dier  would  have  done,  and 'took  leave  of  Italy, 
with  tears  in  his  eycs^  after  having  kept  pof- 
jelfion  of  the  moft  beautiful  parts  of  It  for 
above  fifteen  years. 

Aftec  a  melancholy  paflage  from  Italy, 
where  he  had  loll  his  two  brothers,  and  moft 
of  his  braveft  generals,  and  left  the  allies  of  his 
country  to  the  fury  of  the  conquerors,  he  arrived 
at  Lepus,  in  Africa,  from  whence  he  marched 
to  Adrumetum,  and  at  laft  approached  Zama,  a 
city  within  fivedays  journey  of  Carthage.  Sdpio^ 
in  the  mean  time,  led  his  army  to  meet  him, 
joined  by'Maflinifla,  with  fix  thoufand  horft^ 
and,  to  (hew  his  rival  in  the  field,  how  litde 
he  feared  his  approach,  fent  back  the  ipies, 
which  were  fent  to  explore  his  camp,  having 
previoufly  (hewn  them  the  whole,  with  dirac* 
tions  to  inform  Hannibal  of  what  they  had  kau 
The  Carthaginian  general  loon  found  out 
the  fuperior  force  of  the  enemy,  compoicd  of 
the  flower  of  the  Romans^  whUe  his  own  army 
was  now  but  a  mixture  of  various  nations^ 
drawn  tp^ther  by  neceflity,  with  no  experience^ 
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and  with  little  other  difcipUnc,  than  what  the  . 
(hort  time  he  commanded  them  could  give. 
The  troops  that  had  almoft  fubdued  all  Italy 
were  worn  out,  or  but  nominally  exifting  in  his 
army.    Coofcious  of  this,  therefore,  his  firft  en- 
deavours were  to  difcontinue  the  war  by  nego- 
tiation ;  and  he  deOred  a  meeting  with  Scipio, 
to  confer  upon  terms  of  peace,  to  which  the 
Roman  general  aflented.  It  was  in  a  large  plain 
between  the  two  armies,  that  the  two  grcateft 
generals  in  the  world  came  to  an  interview : 
each,  for  a  while,fi]ently  regarded  his  opponent, 
as  if  ftruck  with  mutual  reverence  and  efteem. 
Scipio  was,  in  figure,  adorned  with  all  advan- 
tages of  manly  beauty;  Hannibal  bore  the 
marks  in  his  vifage,  of  hard  campaigns;  and 
being  blind  of  one  eye,  it  gave  a  ftern  air  to 
his  countenance.    Hannibal  fpoke  firft,  to  this 
efieft :  **  Were  I  not  convinced  of  the  equity 
^^  of  the  Romans,  I  would  not  this  day  have 
^^  oome  to  demand  peace  ^from  the  fon,  over 
"  whofe  father  I  have  formerly  been  viftoriou^. 
"  Would  to  Heaven,  that  the  fame  moderation^ 
^  which  I  hope  infpires  us  at  this  day,  had  pre* 
*^  vtiled  among  us  at  the  heginning  of  the  war ; 
^  that  you  had  been  content  with  the  limks  of 
^  your  Italian  dominions,,  and  that  we  had  ne- 
**  ver  ^med  at  adding  Sicily  to  our  empire : 
^  we  had  then  on  both  fides  fpared  that  blood, 
**  which  no  rewards  from  viftory  can  rq>ay. 
Vol.  L  U  « As 
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^'  As  for  myfelf,  age  has  taught  me  the  inanity 
"  of  triumphs,  and  the  inftabiiity  of  fortune : 
**  but  you  at-e  young,  and,  perhaps,  not  yet 
*'  leilbned  in  the  fchool  of   adverfity  5    you 
**  are  now,   what  I  was,    after  the  battles  of 
"Cannae  and  Thrafymene;  you  perhaps  will 
^*  aim  at  fplendid,  rather  than  at  ufeRil  vir« 
**  tues..    But  confider,  that  peace  is  the  end 
**  at  which  all  victories  aim )  and  that  peace, 
"  I  am   fent  here  by  my  country  to  oflfer : 
**  do  not  therefore,  expofe  to  the  hazard  of 
^'  an  hour,  that  fame  which  you  have  obtained 
"  by  an  age  of  conquclts.     At  prefent,  Scipio, 
••  fortune  is  in  your  power-,  a  moment  of  cime 
**  may  give  it  to  your  enemy.     But  let  me  not 
"  call  myfelf  fuch ;  it  is  Hannibal  that  now 
•*  addrefles  you,  Hannibal  that  efteems  your  vir- 
"  tues,  and  defires  your  friendfhip.     Peace  will 
**  be  ufeful  to  us  both.    As  for  me,  I  fhall  be 
"  proud  of  the  alliance  of  Rome ;  and  as  for 
**  you,  you  will  convert  an  afbive  enemy  into 
"  a  ftedfaft  friend."     To  this  Scipio  replied, 
•*  That  as  to  the  wars  which  he  complained  of, 
"  as  they  were  begun  by  the  Carthaginians, 
•*  fo  they  muft  abide  by  the  confequencc.   That 
**  as  to  himfelf,  he  could  never  condemn  his 
**  own  pcrfeveranco  on   the  fide  of  juftice. 
•'  That  fome  outrages  had   been   committed 
**  during  a  late  truce,  which  required  repan* 
V  tion»   and  which  if  confented  to»    he  wa 
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•*  willing  to  conclude  a  treaty."    Both  fides 
parting    diflatisfied,    they'  returned  to  their 
camps,    to  prepare  for  deciding  the  contro- 
verfy  by  the  fword.     Never  was  a  more  me- 
morable battle  fought,  whether  we  regard  the 
generals,  the  armies,  the  two  ilates  that  con- 
tended, or  the  empire  that  was  in  difpute.  The 
di(pofition  Hannibal  made  of  his  men,  is  faid^ 
by  the  ikilful  in  the  art  of  war,  to  be  fuperior 
to  any,  even  of  his  former  arrangements.    He 
encouraged  the  various  nations  of  his  army,  by 
the  differing  motives  which  led  them  to  the 
field  I  to  the  mercenaries,  he  promifed  a  dii^ 
charge  of  their  arrears,  and  double  pay,  with 
plunder^  in  cafe  of  a  viftory  ;  the  Gauls  hein*: 
fpired,  by  aggravating  their  natural  hatred  to 
the  Romans ;  the  Numidians,  by  reprefenting 
the  cruelty  of  their  new  kmg ;  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians by  reminding  them  of  their  country, 
their  glory,  their  danger  of  fervitude,  and  their. 
defire  of  freedom.     Scipio,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  a  chearful  countenance,  bade  his  men  re* 
joice,  for  that  their  labours  and  their  danger^ 
were  now  near  an  end.     That  the  Gods  had 
given  Carthage  into  their  hands^  and  that  they 
ihould  foon  return  triumphant  to  their  friends^ 
their  wives  and  their  children.  The  battle  began 
with  the  elephants,  on  the  fide  of  the  Carthagini- 
ans, which  being  terrified  at  the  cries  of  the  Ro- 
mansy  and  wounded  by  the  {lingers  and  archers, 
U  a  turne<^ 
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turned  upon  their  drivers,  and  canlcd 
confufion  in  both  wings  of  their  army,  in  wfaicfa 
die  cavalry  was  placed.     Being  thus  dcpriwd 
of  the  afTiOance  of  the  horfe,  in  which  tlietr 
greateft  ftrength  confffted,  the  heavy  mhtnoj 
joined  on  both  fides.    The  Romans  were  more 
vigorous  and  powerful  in  the  Ihodc,  the  Car* 
thaginians  more  adive  and  ready.    However^ 
they  were  unable  to  wichftand  the  oontinued 
prefiure  of  the  Roman  fhields,  but  at  firft  gavr 
way  a  little,  and  thb  foon  brought  on  a  genend 
flight.    The  rear  guard,  who  had  orders  horn 
Hannibal  to  c^pofe  thofe  that  fled,  now  b^an 
to  attack  their  own  forces,  fo  that  the  body  of 
the  infiuitry  fuftained  a  double  encounter,  of 
thofe  who  caufed  their  flight,  and  chofe  who 
endeavoured  to  prevent  it.    At  length  the  ge* 
neral,  finding  that  they  were  not  to  be  made 
to  (land,   direfbed  that  they  fliould  fid!  be* 
hind,  while  he  brought  up  his  frefh  forces 
to  oppofe  the  purfuers.    Scipio,  upon  this,  im- 
mediately founded  a  retieat,  in  order  to  brii^ 
up  his  men  a  fecond  time  in  good  order.   And 
nbw  the  combat  began  afrefli,  between  the 
flower  of  both  armies.     The  Carthagioiam 
however,   having  been  deprived  of  the  fue* 
cour  of  their  elephants  and  their  hoiie,  and 
their  enemies  being  ftronger  of  body,  were 
obliged  to  give  ground.    In  the  mean  amc, 
MiiC&niSzy  who  had  been  m  purfuh  of  their 
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cavalrjr,  returning  and  attacking  them  in  the 
rear,  compleated  their  defeat.  A  ootal  rout 
enfued,  twenty  thouiand  men  were  killed  in  the 
battle  or  the  purfuit,  and  as  many  were  taken  ' 
prilbners.  Hannibali  who  had  done  all  that  a 
great  general  and  an  undaunted  fc^dier  could 
perform,  fled  with  a  fmall  body  of  horfe  to 
Adrumetum,  fortune  feeming  to  delight  in 
confounding  his  ability,  his  valour,  and  expe- 
rience. 

This  viftory  brought  on  a  peace.  The  Car- 
thaginians, by  Hannibal's  advice,  offered  con- 
ditions to  the  Romans,  which  they  diftated, 
not  as  rivals,  but  as  fovereigns.  By  this  treaty, 
the  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  quit  Spain, 
^nd  all  the  iflands  in  the  Mediterranean  iea. 
They  were  bound  to  pay  ten  thoufand  talents 
in  fifty  years;  to  give  hoftages  for  the  delivery 
of  their  (hips  and  their  elephants ;  to  reftore 
MafllniOa  all  the  territories  that  had  been 
taken  from  him^  and  not  to  make  war  in  Africa, 
but  by  the  permiflion  of  the  Romans.  Thus 
ended  the  fecond  Punic  war,  feventeen  years 
after  it  had  begun.  Carthage  ftill  continued  at> 
empire,  but  without  power  to  defend  its  poflei^ 
fions,  and  only  waiting  the  pleafure  of  the  con- 
queror, when  they  Ihould  think  proper  to  put 
a  period  to  its  continuance.  After  the  depref- 
fion  of  thjs  mighty  dominion,  the  Romans 
were  fcarce  engaged  except  in  petty  wars,  and  ^-  ^' 
U  3  while 
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while  they  obtained  mighty  vifkories ;  whereas 
before,  they  had  obtained  but  petty  vidoriesi 
and  were  engaged  in  dangerous  wars. 

CHAP,      XVII. 

From  the  end  of  the  fecond  Punic  war  to  the  end  of 
the  third,  which  terminated  in  the  deftrudion  of 
Carthage. 

kJ  PON  the  conclufion  of  fo  great  and  long 
a  war  as  that  with  Carthage,  there  Teemed  to 
arife  a  certain  fpirit  in  the  Roman  republic,  un- 
known  till  that  time.     Men,   till  now^  had 
received  diftinftion  from  their  abilities,  their 
families,  their  offices,  or  their  virtues:   but 
upon  the  conqueft  of  fuch  various  countries, 
fuch  great  riches,  and  fo  many  flaves  were 
brought  into  Rome,  that  the  manners  of  the 
citizens  began  to  alter.     Riches  gave  them  a 
ta^  for  pleafures  unknown  before ;  and  the 
(laves  they  had  taken,  were  put  to  thofe  offices 
of  labour  and  huibandry,  that  had  formerly 
contributed  to  harden  the  warrior,  and  mark 
the  character  of  Roman  fimplicity.     Their  love 
for  their  country,  and  their  zeal  for  the  pub* 
lie  good,  feemed  to  be  exhaufted  in  the  war 
^kgainft  Hannibal :  many  had  given  up  their 
w(iok  fortunes  to  the  republic  s  and  not  find* 
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ing  that  recompence  in  peace,  which  the  pub- 
lic was  as  yet  unable  to  grant  them,  'fufFere4 
negle6t  patiently  for  a  while,  and  at  laft  con- 
verted their  anger  at  the  ingratitude  of  the 
ftate,  into  a  dcfire  for  private  intercft:  they 
fought  new  connexions  in  fociety  -,  and  forget- 
ing  the  whole,  laboured  to  fofm  particular 
dependencies. 

The  fenate,  however,  profecuted  new  wars, 
rather  with  a  view  to  keep  thefe  fpirits  from 
doing  harm  to  the  empire,  than  to  advance 
its  interefts.  They  continued  to  carry  on  the 
Macedonian  war  againfl  Philip  ;  who,  as  was 
faid  before,  had  cntere3  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Carthaginians,  during  the  conquefts  of 
HannibaL  '  To  this  war  the  Romans  jyerc 
not  a  little  incited  by  the  prayers  of  the 
Athenians ;  who,  from  once  controlling  the 
power  of  Perfia,  were  now  unable  to  defend 
themfelves.  The  Rhodians,  with  Attalus, 
king  of  Pergamus,  alfo  entered  into  the  con- 
federacy againft  Philip.  He  was  more  than 
once  defeated  by  Galba,  the  conful,  who  was 
fent  againft  him.  He  attempted  to  befiege 
Athens,  but  the  Romans  obliged  him  to  raife 
the  fiege.  He  attempted  to  take  pofleflion 
of  the  ftrcights  of  Thermopylae,  but  was 
driven  from  them,  by  Quintus  Flaminius,  with 
great  flaughter.  He  attempted  to  take  refuge 
{A  Thcffaly,  where  he  was  again  defeated, 
U4  witlj 
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with  coaQdcrable  lofs,  and  oblig^  tt>  beg,  a 
peace,  upon  condition  of  paying  a  thouland 
talents,  half  down,  and  the  other  half  in  the 
fpace  of  ten  years.  The  peace  with  Philip 
gave  the  Romans  an  opportunity  of  fliewiog 
their  gencrofuy,  by  reftoring  liberty  to  Greece. 
They  had  for  fome  time  fubmittc^  to  the  io- 
ftitutions  of  this  moft  refined  people ;  and  now, 
out  of  a  principle  of  gratitude,  endeavoured 
to  recompence  their  mafters.  The  fenate  ther^ 
fore  fcnt  over  ten  men  of  the  firft  rank^  with 
Flaminius  at  their  head,  to  proclaim  an  uni- 
verfal  freedom,  at  the  ifthmian  gacncst  where 
the  people  were  alTembled.  This  was  the  cnoft 
furprizing  and  joyful  gift  that  could  be  iouigio- 
ed  to  a  people  panting  after  liberty,  and  whofe 
anceftors  had  fpent  their  deareft  bkx)d  in  its 
caufc.  The  Greeks  gave  them  all  the  redini 
that  was  now  in  their  power;  namely,  pnife: 
this  latisfied  the  Romans,  for  vanity  was  now 
V.  C.  the  ruling  paflion  of  the  times :  and  thus  ended 
^^^'  what  was  called  the  firft  Macedonian  war,  five 
years  after  it  was  proclaimed,  and  twenty  after 
it  had  begun, 

Duringthe  continuance  of  this  war,  theCauh^ 
who  had  joined  with  Hannibal,  received  fome 
fi^nal  overthrows.  The  Spaniards,  alfo^  who 
had  revolted,  were  quelled  by  Cato  the  cenibn 
The  Liguriins,  though  joining  with  the  Gauls, 
were  fubdued*    Nabis,  the  depofed  king  ot 
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Lacedscnon^  oppofcd  the  Romans,  but  was 
forced  to  fiibmic    Scarce  any  nanon  or  prince 
of  power  atoempted  to  oppofe  them»  that  was 
not  ovenhrown.     Antiochus,  king  of  Syria^ 
was  a  monarch,  whofe  ftrength  and  fame  in- 
vited their  ambition ;  and»  after  ibme  embaflies 
on  the  one  fide  and  the  other,  a  war  was  de* 
dared  againft  him,  five  years  after  the  condu-      u.  C 
fion  of  the  Macedonian  war.    The  pretext  of     563. 
the  Romans  was,  that  he  had  made  encroach- 
ments upon  the  Grecian  ftates,  who  were  their 
allies;  and,  that  he  had  given  refuge  to  Han-^ 
nibalt  their  inveterate  enemy,  who  had  been 
cxpdled  from  Canhage.    This  Antiochu5»  who 
was  furnamed  the  Great,  was  one  of  Alexander's 
fucceflbrs,  a  potent  prince,  bold,  ambitious,  and 
mafter  of  very  extenfive  dominions,  which  his 
peribnal  abilities  invigorated  and  infpired.  The 
.£tolfans,  who  had  imagined  they  (hould  bear 
iway  in  Greece,  by  joining  with  theRomans, 
found,  too  late,  that  they  had  only  brought 
themfelves  to  (hare  the  general  fubjeftion,  in 
which  the  reft  of  the  ftates  of  Greece  were  held, 
under  the  fpecious  denomination  of  freedom. 
la  order,  therefore,  to  corred  one  extravagance 
by  another,    they  invited  this  prince  among 
them,  in  the  fame  manner,  as  before  they  had 
invited  the  Romans.  •  He  accordingly  came  to 
thdr  affiftance,  but  with  an  army,  rather  as  if 
he  intended  only  to  be  a  fpe^tor,  than  a 
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manager  of  the  war;  and,  inftead  of  preparing 
for  the  Romans,  fate  down  at  Ephefus  to  cake 
his  pleafures.     Being  apprized  of  the  enemies 
approach,  he  endeavoured  to  treat  for  a  peace ; 
this  not  fucceeding,  he  placed  his  dependence 
on  his  maritime  forces  ;  but  even  there  his  ex- 
pe£tations  were  fruftrated,  though  the  great 
Hannibal  was  his  admiral.    In  the  midft  of  the 
confternation,  occafioncd  by  thcfe  misfortunes, 
he  abandoned  Lyfimachia,  a  place  where  he 
might  have  held  the  enemy  for  a  year ;  and,  add- 
ing one  indifcretion  to  another,  fufFered  Scipio, 
brother  to  the  famous  Africanus,  to  pafs  the 
Hellefpont  with  his  army,  without  oppofition. 
'     He  then  attempted  to  obtain  a  peace,  by 
offering  to  quit  all  his  places  in  Europe ;  and 
fuch  in  Afia  as  profelTed  alliance  to  Home.  But 
it  was  now  to  late ;   the  Roman  general  per- 
ceived his  own  fuperiority,  and  was  refolved  to 
avail  himfelf  of  it.   Antiochus,  thus  driven  into 
refiftance,  for  fbnie  time  retreated  before  the 
enemy,  till,  being  prefied  hard,  near  the  city  of 
Magnefia,  he  was  forced  to  draw  out  his  men, 
to  the  number  of  feventy  thoufand  foot,  and 
twelve  thoufand  horfe.-    Scipio  oppofed  him, 
with  forces,  as  much  inferior  in  number,  as 
they  were  fuperior  in  courage  and  diftiplioet 
Antiochus  therefore  was  in  a  (hort  time  entirely 
defeated ;  his  own  chariots,  armed  with  fcythcs, 
being  driven  back  upon  his  men,  contributed 
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much  to  his  overthrow.  Being  thus  reduced 
to  the  laft  extremity,  he  was  glad  to  procure 
peace  of  the  Romans,  upon  their  own  terms ; 
if^hich  were,  to  pay  fifteen  thouiand  talents  to- 
wards the  expences  of  the  war ;  to  quit  all  his 
poflef&ons  in  Europe,  and  likewlfe  all  in  Afia, 
on  that  fide  Mount  Taurus ;  to  give  twenty 
hoftages  as  pledges  of  his  fidelity  ;  and,  to  de- 
liver up  Hannibal,  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
Rome.  Thus  ended  the  war  with  Antiochus, 
twelve  years  after  the  fecond  Punic  war ;  and  -  - 
two  after  it  had  been  begun.  Lucius  Scipio, 
who  conduced  it,  with  the  afliftance  of  his 
brother  Scipio  Africanus,  who  went  as  his 
lieutenant,  was  called  Afiaticus,  from  his  fuc* 
eels  in  this  Afiatic  expedition. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hannibal,  whofe  deftruc- 
tion  was  one  of  the  articles  of  this  extorted 
treaty,  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  threatened 
rub.  This  confummate  general  had  been  long 
a  wanderer,  and  an  exile  from  his  ungrateful 
country  :  all  that  prudence  or  juftice  could  in- 
fpire,  he  had  done  for  the  fafety  of  Carthage, 
even  after  the  battle  which  he  had  loft  at  Zama, 
Upon  his  return  to  his  native  city,  he  found  the 
public  treafures  exhaufted  among  thofe  who 
pretended  to  colled  them ;  and,  when  he  en- 
deavoured to  punifh  their  avarice,  they  accufed 
him  to  the  Romans,  of  attempting  to  renew 
the  war.  This  bringing  on  a  demand  that  he 
i  ihould 
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ftiould  be  delivered  up,  he  refolded  to  yield  to 
the  ncccflky  of  the  times,  and  fly.     Thus  leav- 
ing Carthage,  in  the  very  robe  he  wore  in 
council,  and  attended  only  by  two  followers, 
who  were  ignorant  of  his  intentions,  he  began 
his  voluntary  exile.     After  two  days  travelKng 
by  land,  he  embarked,  and  landed  on  a  little 
idand  in  the  Mediterranean  fea.    There  beii^ 
known,  by  one  who  had  formerly  fought  under 
his  command,  he  was  quickly  furroundcd  bjr 
the  inhabitants,  who  came  from  motives  of  re- 
verence  and  curiofity.   From  thence  he  failed  to 
Tyre,  where  he  met  with  a  kind  reception  from 
the  inhabitants,  who  remembered  their  ancient 
alliance  with  Carthage.     He  thence  went  to  the 
court  of  Antiochus,  who,  at  firft  gave  him  a 
fmcerc  welcome,  and  made  him  admiral  of  his 
fleet,  in  which  ftation  he  (hewed  his  ufual  fkill 
in  ftratagem.    But  he  loon  funk  in  the  Syrian's 
eftecm;  for  having  advifed  fchemcs,  which  thai 
monarch  had  neither  genius  to  underftand,  nor 
talents  to  execute ;  particularly  that  of  a  fecond 
invafion  of  Italy ;  he,  at  laft  lad,  found  himfdf 
dcftined  to  be  given  up,  in  order  to  propitiate 
the  Romans,  and  confirm  the  peace.    Sart, 
therefore,  to  find  no  fafcty  or  protedion  there, 
he  departed  by  ftealth  •,  and^  after  waiidering 
for  a  time  among  petty  Hates,  who  liad  neither 
powq^  nor  generofity  to  protcft  him,  he  took 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Prufias,  king  of  Bithywa* 
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In  the  mean  time  the  Romans,  with  a  vindi£live 

fjpirit  utterly  unworthy  of  them,  fent  ^milius, 

one  of  their  moft  celebrated  generals,  to  demand 

him  of  this  king;  .who,  fearing  the  rcfentmeiic 

of  Rome,  and  willing  to  conciliate  their  friend^ 

Ibtp,  by  this  breach  of  hofpitality,  ordered  a 

guard  to  be  placed  upon  Hannibal,  with  an 

intent  to  deliver  him  up.    The  poor  old  gene* 

ral,    thus    implacable,    perfecuted  from  one 

country  to  another,  and  finding  all  methods  of 

£tfety  cut  off,  determined  to  die :  he  therefore, 

defired  one  of  his  fblldwers  to  bring  him  poif(Mv 

which  he  had  ready  ifor  this  exigence ;  and, 

while  be  was  preparing  to  take  it,   ^*  Let  us  rid 

**  the  Romans,**  fays  he,    "  of  their  terrors, 

**  fince  they  are  unwilling  to  wait  for  the  death 

^  df  an  old  man  like  me :  there  .was  a  time;^ 

**  when   there  was    more  generofity    among 

•«  them^;  there  was  a  time  when  they  were 

*^  known  to  guard  their  enemy  from  poifon; 

**  and  now  they  bafely  fend  an  embaflly  to  feek 

^  the  life  of  a  baniflied  man ;  and  to  make  a 

•*  fbeble  riionarch  break  the  laws  of  hofpitality .*• 

Thus  faying,  and  drinking  the  poifon,  he  ex- 

pbed,  as  he  had  lived,  with  intrepid  bravery. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  thefe  things  were 
doing  abroad,  thefpirit  of  difTention  feemed  to 
rekindle  in  Rome.  In  the  third  year  after  end- 
ing the  war  with  Antiochus,  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  undertook  to  accuic  Scipio  Africanus  of 
3  defrauding 
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defrauding  the  treafure  of  the  plunder  whicfi 
was  taken  in  war,  arid  of  too  intimate  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  that  king.     Accordingly,  a 
day  was  fet  him  by  the  tribunes  to  anfwer  for 
his  conduA.    Scipio  appeared  at  the  appointed 
time ;  but,  inftead  of  attempting  a  defence,  re* 
minded  his  countrymen,  dluit  on  that  very  day 
he  bad  gained  the  vi^ry  of  Zama*     This 
ftruck  the  aflembly  of  the  people  fo  BtTongljt 
that  they  all  left  the  tribunes  in  the  Fonun, 
and  went  to  attend  Scipio  to  the  Capitol^  to 
return  their  annual  thanks  to  the  Gods  for  the 
vidory.     The  tribunes  finding  themfelves  dit 
appointed  here,  refolved  to  accufe  him  in  the 
fenate,  and  defired,  that  he  (hould  bnng  his 
accounts  to  anfwer  to   their  charge.    Scipio, 
inftead  of  gratifying  them  even  in  this,  tone 
his  accounts  before  them,  and  (bon  after  with- 
drew to  Lintcrnum,  a  town  on  the  coaft  of 
Campania,  where  he  fpcnt  the  reft  of  his  Utc  in 
peace  and  privacy:   he  lived,  however,  but 
three  years  longer,    tcftifying  his  dt^leafure 
againft  his  countrymen,  by  the  epitiph  which 
he  ordered  to  be  engravtd  on  his  tomb :   **  Un- 
"  grateful  country,  my  very  bones  Ihall  doc 
"  reft  among  you.** 

This  was  the  fame  year  on  which  Hannibal 
died,  as  alfo  Philopcemen,  a  Grecian  gcncrali 
who  was  reckoned  equal  to  either  of  the  fbr« 
mer. 
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The  faftious  fpirit  which  was  now  excited  in 
there  public  continued  for  fev?ral  years,  during 
all  their  fubfequenc  wars  and  viftories  over  the 
Ligiirians,  Iftrians,  Sardinians,  Corficans,  and 
Macedonians,  for  the  Romans  foon  after  entered  *j  ^ 
into  a  fecond  Macedonian  war.  This  was  with 
Perfeus  the.  fon  of  Philip,  the  king  of  that 
country,  whom  we  have  already  feen  obliged 
to  beg  peace  of  the  Romans.  Perfeus,  in  or- 
der to  fecure  the  crown,  had  contrived  to  mur^ 
der  his  brother  Demetrius ;  and  upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  pleafed  with  the  hopes  of  imagi- 
nary triumphs,  made  war  againftRome.  During 
the  courfe  of  this  war,  which  continued  about 
three  years,  many  opportunities  were  oflFered 
him  of  cutting  off  the  Roman  army^  but  being 
pcrfcdUy  ignorant  of  taking  advantage  of  their 
raflmefs,  he  fpcnt  the  time  in  empty  overtures 
for  a  peace.  At  length,  ^ipillus  gave  him 
a  dedfive  overthrow  near  the  river  Enipeus. 
He  attempted  to  procure  fafety  by  flying  into 
Crete;  but  being  abandoned  by  all,  he  was 
obliged  to  furrender  himfelf,  and  to  grace  the 
(plendid  triumph  of  the  Roman  general.  He 
was  led,  with  his  two  fons,  before  the  conquer^ 
or's  chariot  into  Rome ;  while  Gentius^  king 
of  the  lUyrians,  and  his  confederates,  was  in 
the  iame  manner  led  captive,  before  the  cha- 
riot of  Lucius  Amicus,  one  of  the  Roman 
admirals. 
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Thefe  wars,  which  brought  ioimcnfc  ricfae* 

into  the  Roman  treafury^  were  no  iboner  finUh- 

td,  than  they  found  a  pretext  to  enter  upon  the 

third  and  laft  Punic  war.    Carthage  was  now  a 

ftate  that  only  fubfifted  by  the  mercy  of  the 

conquerors,  and  was  to  fall  at  the  fligfatcft 

breath  of  their  indignation.  ^  About  this  tiaie» 

Maifinifla,  the  Numidian,  hairing  made  ibme 

incuriions  into  a  territory  claimed  by  the  Car- 

thaginiansy  they  attempted  to  repel  the  mv»* 

fion.    This  brought  on  a  war  between  that  mo* 

narch  and  them  i  while  the  Romans,  who  pre* 

tended  to  confider  this  conduft  of  theirs  as  an 

infra&ion  of  the  treaty,  fent  to  make  a  com* 

pbint.    The  ambafladors^who  were  employed 

upon  this  occafion  finding  the  city  very  ricfa 

and  flourilhing,  from  die  long  interval  of  peacat 

which  it  had  now  enjoyed  for  near  fifty  yean, 

either  from  motives  o(  avarice  to  potkk  its 

plunder,  or  from  fear  of  its  growing  grtame&, 

infifted  much  on  the  neceOity  of  a  war.  Among 

the  chief  of  thefe  was  Caco,  the  cenlbr,  who 

never  fpoke  in  the  fenate  upon  public  bufinefi^ 

but  he  ended  his  fpeech,  by  incukadng  the  ne* 

ceflity  of  deftroying  Carthage.    It  was  in  vaio 

that  he  was  oppofed  by  Nafica,  who  with  moie 

fiigacious  forecaft  urged  the  danger  of  deftroy* 

ing  a  rival  ftate,  that  ftill  would  be  an  incentive 

to  Roman  difcipline.    Cata's  opinkm  prevailed; . 

and  the  fenate  having  a  fair  pretence  id  begin* 

ordered 
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brdered  war  to  be  proclaimed,  and  the  cx)n- 
Aik  kt  out  with  a  thorough  refolution  utterly 
to  demolifli  Carthage. 

The  Carthaginians,  now  too  late,  perceived 
the  wifdom  of  Hannibal,  who  had  forefeen  the 
confequences  o(  their  conduA,  but  it  was  not 
till  they  had  found  their  want  of  him.  Af- 
frighted at  the  Roman  preparations,  (for  they 
had,  during  this  long  period,  been  only  intent 
on  amafCng  private  wealth,  and  no  way  careful 
for  pubKc  fafcty)  they  immediately  condemned 
thofe  who  had  broken  the  league,  and  mod  hum-^ 
biy  offered  any  reafonable  fatisfaAioh.  To  thefe 
fubmiflions,  the  fenate  only  returned  an  cvafive 
anfwer,  demanding  three  hundred  hoftages, 
within  thirty  days,  as  a  feciirity  for  their  future 
conduct,  smd  an  implicit  obedience  to  their  fur- 
ther commands.  With  thefe  articles  it  was  fup- 
pofed  the  Carthaginians  would  not  (Comply; 
but  it  turned  out  otherwife,  for  this  infatuated 
people  defiring  peace  on  any  terms,  fcnt  their 
children  within  the  limited  time ;  and  the  con- 
fuls  landing  at  Utica  foon  after,  were  waited 
upon  by  deputies  from  Carthage,  to  know  the 
fcnatc's  further  demands,  as  certain  of  a  ready 
acceptance.  Upon  this,  the  Roman  generals 
were  not  a  little  perplexed,  in  what  manner  to 
force  them  into  difobcdience  ;  wherefore  Ccn- 
foriniis  the  conful,  Commending  their  diligence, 
demanded  all  their  arms ;  but  thefe  alfo,  con* 

Vol.  I.  X  trary 
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trary  to  expcftation,  they  delivered  up.  At  h^ 
they  found  that  the  conquerors  would  not  defift^ 
from  making  demands,  while  thevanquilhed  had 
any  thing  left  to  fiipply.  They  now  therefore 
received  orders  to  leave  their  city,  which  was 
to  be  levelled  with  the  ground;  at  the  £ime  time> 
having  permifllon  to  built  another,  in  any  pirt 
of  their  territories,  within  ten  miles  of  the  fea. 
This  fevere  command  they  received  with  all  the 
concern  and  diftrefs  of  a  defpairing  people : 
they  implored  for  a  refplte  from  (uch  an  hard 
fentence;  they  ufed  tears  and  lamentations: 
but  ii/iding  the  confuls  inexorable,  they  de- 
parted with  a  gloomy  refolution^  prepared  to 
fufFer  the  utmoft  eictremities,  and  to  fight  to 
the  laft  for  tlieir  feat  of  empire,  and  tlieir  an- 
cient habitations. 

Upon  returning  home,  and  divulging  the  ill 
fuccefs  of  their  commiffion,  a  general  fpirit  of 
refiftance  feemed  to  infpkc  the  whole  people ;. 
they,  now  too  late,  began  to  fee  the  danger  of 
riches  in  a  ftate,.  when  it  had  no  longer  power 
to  defend  them.  Thofe  vcflels,  therefore,  of 
gold  and  filver,  which  their  luxury  had  taken 
liich  pride  in,  were  converted  into  arms,  as 
they  had  given  up  their  iron^  which  was,  in 
their  prefcnt  circum|lanceSy  the  moft  precious 
metal.  The  women  parted  alfo  with  their  or- 
naments, and  even  cut  off  their  hair  to  be  con^ 
verted  into  ftrings  for  the  bowmen.  Afdrubal, 
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irirho  had  Jbccn  lately  condemned  for  oppofirig 
the  Rontans»  was  now  taken  from  prifon  t6 
head  their  army  *,  and  fuch  preparations  were 
made,  thilt,  when  the  confuls  came  before  the 
city,  which  they  cxpeftcd  to  find  an  cafy  con- 
quefty  they  met  with  fuch  refiftancc,  as  qiiitd 
dilpirited  their  forces,  and  {hook  their  refolutiont 
Several  engagements  were  fought  before  tht 
wails,  with  difadvantage  to  the  aiTailants  ;fo 
that  the  ficge  would  have  been  difcontiiluet?^ 
bad  not  Scipio  ^mtlianiis,  the  adopted  Ton  of^ 
Africanus,  who  was  now  appointed  to  com- 
mand it,  ufed  as  much  fkili  to  fave  his  forces 
after  a  defeat,  as  to  infpire  them  with  frelli 
hopes  of  viftory.  But  all  his  arts  would  havi 
failed,  had  he  not  found  means  to  feduce  Phar-> 
neas,  the  mafter  of  the  Carthaginian  horfe,  who 
came  over  to  his  fide.  He  from  that  time  went 
on  fuccefsfuUy ;  that  part  ot  Carthage  called 
Megara,  was  the  firfl:  that  was  taken,  while  the 
inhabitants  were  driven  into  the  citadel.  ,  Ht 
then  fecured  the  ifthmus  which  led  to  the  city, 
and  thus  cut  off  all  fupplies  of  provifions  from 
the  country.  He  next  blocked  up  the  haven  i 
but  the  befieged^  with  incredible  induftry,  cut 
put  a  new  paflTage  into  the  fea,  whereby,  at  cer- 
tain times,  they  could  receive  neccflaries  front 
the  army  without.  That  army,  therefore,  was 
to  be  fubdued,  ere  the  city  could  be  thoroughly 
jnvefted.  Wherefore,  iScipio  fct  upon  them  in 
X  a  tht 
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the  beginningof  theenfuingwikter,  killed  feveo^ 
ty  thoufand  of  their  men,  and  took  ten  thoufand 
prifoners  of  war.  The  unhappy  townfmen,  now 
bereft  of  all  external  fuccour,  refolved  upon 
every  extremity,  rather  than  fubmit :  but  they 
foon  faw  the  enemy  make  nearer  approaches  9 
the  wall  which  led  to  the  haven  was  quickly 
demolUhed ;  foon  after,  the  Forum  itfelf  was 
taken,  which  offered  the  conquerers,  a  deplo- 
rable fpeflacle  of  houfes  nodding  to  the  fall. 
heaps  of  men  lying  dead^  hundreds  of  the 
wounded  (truggling  to  emerge  from  the  carnage 
around  them,  and  deploring  their  own  and  their 
country's  ruin.  The  citadel  foon  after  furren- 
dered  at  difcretion.  AH  now  but  the  temple 
was  fubdued^  and  that  was  defended  by  dc- 
ferters  from  the  Roman  army,  and  thofe  who  had 
been  mod  forward  to  undertake  the  war.  l^hefe^ 
however,  expefling  no  mercy,  and  finding  their 
condition  defperate,  fet  fire  to  the  buildihg,  and 
voluntarily  pcriftied  in  the  flames.  Aidrufaal^ 
the  Carthaginian  general,  delivered  himfelf  up 
to  the  Romans  when  the  citadel  was  taken  ;  but 
his  wife  and  two  children  rulhed  into  the  temple 
while  yet  on  fire,  and  expired  with  their  coun- 
try. Then  was  this  magnificent  city  laid  in  alhes 
by  the  mercilcls  conquerors  *,  and  fo  extenfive  was 
it,  being  twenty-four  miles  in  compafs,  that  the 
burning  continued  for  fcvcntcen  days  together. 
The  I'cnate  of  Rome  ordered  that  no  part  of  it 
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ftould  be  rebuilt;  it  was  demolifhed  to  the 
ground;  fo  that  travellers  are  unable,  at  this  day, 
to  fay  where  Carthage  ftood.  All  the  cities  which 
aOifted  Carthage  in  this  war,  were  Ordered  to 
fhare  the  fame  fate,  and  the  lands  belonging  to . 
them  were  given  to  the  friends  of  the  Romans. 
The  other  towns  of  Afric  became  tributary  to 
Rome,  and  were  governed  by  an  annual  prstor; 
while  the  numberlefs  captives  that  were  taken 
in  the  courfe  of  thi»  war,  were  fold  as  flaves, 
except  fome  few,  that  were  adjudged  to  die  by 
the  hands  of  the  executioner.  This  was  the 
^nd  of  one  of  the  moft  renowned  cities  in  the 
world,  bq^h  for  arts,  opulence,  and  extent  of 
dominion ;  it  had  rivalled  Rome  for  above  an 
hundred  years,  and,  at  one  time,  was  thought 
ito  have  the  fuperiority.  But  all  the  grandeur 
of  Carthage  was  founded  on  commerce  alone, 
^hich  is  ever  fluftuating,  and,  at  beft,  fervcs  to 
drefs  up  a  nation,  to  invite  the  conqueror,  and 
only  to  adorn  the  viftim  for  its  deftrudtion. 

This  conqucft  over  Carthage,  was  foon  fol- 
lowed by  many  over  other  ftates.  Corinth, 
one  of  the  nobleft  cities  of  Greece,  in  the  fame 
year,  fuftained  the  fame  fate,  being  entered  by 
Mummius,  the  conful,  and  levelled  to  the 
ground.  The  pretext  for  this  violence  was, 
that  the  Achasans  had  declared  war  againft  the 
JL^acedasmonians  who  were  in  alliance  with 
S^ome.  Metellus  the  conful,  in  confequence  of 
X  3  this, 
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laft,  totally  deftroy  fociety.  This  fcems  to  b^ 
the  great  period  of  Roman  power;  their  con- 
quefts  afterwards,  might  be  more  numerous^ 
and  their  dominions  more  extenfive,  but  their 
cxtenfion  was  rather  ah  increafe  of  glory,  thao 
cf  ftrength.  For  ^  long  time,  even  after  the 
admifllon  of  their  vices,  the  benefits  of  their 
former  virtues  continued  to  operate  -,  but  then: 
future  triumphs  rather  fpread  their  power,  than 
incrcafed  it ;  they  rather  gave  it  furfacc  than 
folidity.  They  now  began  daily  to  degenerate 
from  their  ancient  modefty,;  plainnefs,  and 
feverity  of  life.  The  triumphs  and  the  fpoils 
of  Afia,  brought  in  a  tafte  for  fplendid  expehce ; 
and  thefe  produced  avarice  and  inverted  ambi* 
tion ;  fo  that  from  henceforward,  the  hiftory 
feems  that  of  another  people, 

The  two  Gracchi  were  the  firft  who  faw  this 
ftrange  corruption  among  the  great,  and  re- 
folvcd  to  reprefs  it,  by  renewing  the  Licinian 
law ;  which,  as  we  have  feen,  had  enafted,  that 
no  perfon  in  the  ftate  fhould  poffefs  above  five 
hundred  acres  of  land  ;  but  that  the  overplus 
Ihould  become  the  property  of  the  ftate.  Tibe- 
rius Gracchus,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  a  per- 
fon very  confidcrable  both  for  the  advantages 
pf  his  body,  and  the  qualities  of  his  mind. 
Very  different  from  Scipio,  of  whom  he  was 
the  grandfon,  he  fcemcd  more  ambitious  of 
power,  than  defirous  of  glory:  he  had  a*  mim^ 
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fonder  of  embracing  novelties,  than  of  advano^ 
ing  orfupporting  eftablilhofients  already  made: 
his  contempt  of  money  was  apparent,  and  this 
only  fcrved  to  leffcn  his  influence  in  a  country, 
that  now  began  to  fet  an  immoderate  value  on 
riches :  his  compaifion  for  the  opprefled,  was 
equal  to  his  animofity  againft  the  oppreflTors : 
but  unhappily  his  pafilons,  rather  than  his  rea- 
fon,  operated  even  in  his  purfuits  of  viptue ;  and 
theie  always  drove  him  beyond  the  line  of  duty : 
his  defigns  feemed,  in  the  main,  honed ;  but 
oppofition  put  his  intentions  into  diforder ;  and, 
though  he  began  with  principles  of  juftice,  he 
was  at  laft  obliged  to  exchange  his  re&itude,  for 
his  party.  This  was  the  difpofition  of  the  elder 
Gracchus,  who  found  the  lower  part  of  the 
people,  (for  the  diftin6tion  between  patricians 
and  plebeians  was  now  no  more)  ready  to  fecond 
all  his  propofals.  Thcfe,  uftcr  long  fervices  to 
the  ftate,  found  themfclves  expofed  to  the  op- 
prefiions  pf  the  rich ;  who,  by  wrefting  the  laws, 
of  which  they  had  the  management  in  their  own 
favour,  feized  upon  all  the  property,  and  left 
the  poor  only  the  danger  and  fatigue  of  defend- 
ing it.  Their  continual  injuries  had  alienated 
the  hearts  of  the  multitude ;  bflt  they  concealed 
their  hatred,  or,  perhaps,  thought  it  their  duty 
to  fuffer;  while  the  fenate,  unjuft,  corrupt, 
and  mercenary,  were  only  intent  on  covering 
their  internal  meanncfs,  by  the  dignity  of  their 
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cooquefts  abroad.  Thi^  was  the  ftace  of  pardcs^ 
when  Tiberius  Gracchus  procured  himfclf  to 
be  ckofen  tribune  of  the  people.    It  was  he 
that  had  formerly  attempted  to  retrench  the 
f)0wer  of  Scipio  Africanus,  ^nd  had  fet  him  a 
day  to  anfwer  brfore  thi^  people  >  and  that  nov 
fHVvailed  for  preferring  the  Licinian  law,  by 
which  it  was  prohibited,  that  any  perfbn  Ibould 
poflefs  above  fi^e  hundred  acres  of  land.    But 
willing  to  prevent  this  law  being  wreftcd  to 
the  advantage  of  the  great^  as  it  had  hitberto 
been^  he  caufed  it  to  be  eijiaded  alfo,  that  one 
half  of  the  illicit  furplus  ihould  be  given  to  the 
children  of  the  tran%reflbr  i  and  the  other  half 
fdiftributed  to  fuch  of  the  poor  as  had  nothing  i 
•and,  left  any,  t^purchafe,  ihould  enlarge  their 
f>ofle(iions,  three  officers  were  appointed,  called 
triumviri,  who  were  to  decermioe  and  examine 
.the  quantity  of  land  occupied  by  every  indivt- 
.dual.  This  law,  though  at  firft  carried  on  with 
proper  moderation,  greatly  di^ufted  the  rich, 
who  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  people,  that 
the  propofer  only  aimed  at  diihirbing  the  go- 
vernment, and  putting  all  things  into  confufioo. 
But  Gracchus,  who  was  a  man  of  the  grcateft 
eloquence  of  his  time,  eafily  wiped  oflf  thefir  im- 
preflions  from  the  minds  of  the  pe(^,  alreac^ 
irritated  with  their  wrongs;  and,  beOdes,  willing 
enough  to  forward  a  law,  by  which  they  wcxe  u> 
be  the  only  gainers.   But,  while  the  poor  were 
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eager  for  pafling  this  law,  the  rich  were  equafly 
ftrentious  in  appofing  it.  What  was  in  the  b(^- 
^ginning  but  debate,  by  degrees  grew  into  en- 
fnity^  and  t)ie  oppofiiion  feemed  to  kindle  as  it 
|>roceeded.  At  length,  however,  the  law  was 
|>alftd ;  and  Oftavius,  one  of  the  tribunes  who 
«)ppored  it,  was,  partly  by  art,  and  partly  by  vio- 
lence, obliged  to  refign ;  while  Mumnuus,  who 
^as  in  the  oppofite  confederacy,  was  elefted ' 
laribune  in  his  Head. 

The  death  of  Attaha,  king  of  Pergamu^^ 
^miflied  Tiberius  Gracchus  with  a  new  op- 
^rtunity  of  gratifying  the   meaner  part  of 
the  people,  at  the  expence  of  the  great.    This 
:king  had  by  his  laft  will  left  the  Romans  his 
heirs ;  and  it  was  now  propofed,  that  the  mo- 
ney ib  left,  Ihould  be  divided  among  the  poor, 
Jn  order  to  fumilh  them  with  proper  utenfib 
for  cultivating  the  lands,  which  became  theirs 
by  the  late  hw  of  partition.    This  caufed  ftUl 
.greater  difturbances  than  before :  the  fenate  a^ 
.lembled  upon  this  occafion,  in  order  to  confuk 
^e  fnoft  proper  methods  of  iecuringthele  riches 
-to  themfelyes,  which  they  now  valued  above  the 
iafety  of  the  commonwealth :  they  had  nume- 
rous dependants,  who  were  willing  to  give  up 
liberty  for  plenty  and  eafc:  thcfe  therefore, 
were  commanded  to  be  in  readinefs,  to  inti- 
midate the  people,  who  expe&ed  no  fuch  oppo- 
fition ;  and  who  were  now  attending  to  the  har- 
rangues  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  in  the  Capitol. 
^  Here, 
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Here,  as  a  clamour  was  raifed  by  the  clientl 
of  the  great  on  one  fide,  and  by  the  favourers 
of  the  law  on  the  other,  Tiberius  found  his 
fpeech  intirely  interrupted,    and   begged,    in 
vain,  to  be  attended  to;  till  at  laft,  raifing 
his  hand  to  his  head,  to  intimate  that  his  life 
was   in  danger,  the  partizans  of  ^  the  ienate 
gave  out,  that  he  wanted  a  diadem.    In  con- 
iequence  of  this,  an  univerfal  uproar  Ipread 
itfclf  through  all  ranks  of  people  v  the  cor- 
jrcrpt  part  of  the  (enate  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  conful  would  defend  the  commonwealth 
by  force  of  arms ;  but  this  prudent  m^ftrtte 
declining  fuch  violence,  Scipio  Nafica,   kinf- 
man'to  Gracchus,  immediately  rofe  up,  :»d, 
preparing  himfelf  for  the  conteft,  defired  that 
all  who  would  defend  the  dignity  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  laws,  (hould  foUow  him.    Upoa 
this^  attended  by  a  large  body  of  fenators  and 
clients,    armed  with  clubs,   he  went  dirrdty 
to  the  Capitol,  ftriking  down  all  who  ventured 
to  refift.     Tiberius  perceiving  by  the  tumult, 
.that  his  life  was  fought  for,  endeavoured  to  fly; 
and  throwing  afi4e  his  robe,  to  expedite  his  cS- 
cape,  attempted  to  get  through  the  throng-,  but 
happening  to  fall  over  a  perfpn  already  on  the 
ground,  Saturnius,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
tribunefbip,  who  was  of  the  oppofite  fadios, 
ftruck  him  dead  with  a  piece  of  a  feat ;  and  not 
kfs  than  three  hundred  of  his  hearers  (harcd 
.the  fame  fate,  being  killed  in  the  tumult.  Nor 
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did  the  vengeance  of  the  fenate  reft  here,,  but 
extended  to  numbers  of  thofe  who  Teemed  to 
dpoufe  his  caufe ;  many  of  them  were  put  to 
death,  many  were  banilhed,  and  nothing  was 
omitted  to  infpire  the  people  with  an  abhor- 
rence of  his  pretended  crimes. 

Thefe  diffentions,  though  for  a  h'ttle  while 
interrupted  by  a  viftory  gained  by  Ariftonlcus, 
btftafd  brother  to  the  late  king  of  Pergamus^ 
and  pretender  to  his  crown,  over  the  Roman 
-confuh,  Licinius  Craflus,  were  foon  renewed 
again.  For  Ariftonicus  being  overthrown  by 
Perpenna,  the  conful,  and  being  afterwards  be- 
fi^^  in  Stratonice,  and  compelled  by  famine  to 
furrender,  he  was,  after  gracing  the  conqueror's 
triumph,  ftrangled  in  prifon  by  order  of  the 
ienate.  The  refpite  that  was  given  by  this  con- 
quefi,  afforded' an  opportunity  to  the  people  of 
renewing  their  former  animofities,  headed  by 
CaiusGracchus,the  brotherof  him  who  was  (lain* 
.  Caius  Gracchus  was  but  twenty-one  upon  the 
death  of  his  brother  Tiberius,  and,  as  he  was  too 
.young  to  be  much  dreaded  by  the  great,  fo  he 
was  at  firft  unwilling  to  incur  their  refentment, 
by  aims  beyond  his  reach ;  he  therefore  lived 
in  retirement,  unfeen  and  almoft  forgotten. 
But,  while  he  thus  feemed  defirous  of  avoid- 
ing popularity,  he  was  employing  his  folitudc 
in  the  ftudy  of  eloquence,  which  was  the  rea- 
dicft  means  to  obtain  it :  at  length,  when  he 
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thought  himfelf  qualified  to  fenrc  his  country; 
he  offered  himfelf  candidate  for  the  queftorfliip 
to  the  army  in  Sardinia,  which  he  readily  ob» 
taincd.   His  valour,  affability  and  temperance 
in  this  office  was  remarked  by  alL  The  kii^  oi 
Numidia  fending  a  prefent  of  com  to  the  Ro«^ 
mans,  ordered  his  ambaffadors  to  fay,  that  it  was 
entirely  as  a  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  Caius  Grac** 
chus.    This  the  fenate  treated  with  fcorn,  and 
ordered  the  ambafladors  to  be  difmifled  with 
contempt,  as  ignorant  barbarians }  which  fo  in- 
flamed the  refentment  of  young  Gracchus,  chac 
he  immediately  came  from  the  army,  to  com- 
plain of  the  indignity  thrown  upon  his  reputa^ 
tion,  and  to  offer  himfelf  for  the  tribunefhip  of 
the  people.  It  was  then  that  the  great  found  ia 
this  youth,  who  had  been  hitherto  neglcdcd 
upon  account  of  his  age,  a  more  formidable  an- 
tagonift,  than  even  his  brother  had  been }  hii 
eloquence  againft  the  calumnies  which  were  laid 
to  his   charge,  exceeded  whatever  had  been 
heard  in  Rome ;  and  his  intrepidity  in  fupport* 
ing  his  pretenlions  equalled  the  reft  of  his  vir- 
tues.   Notwithftanding  the  warmeft  oppofitioa 
from  the  (enate,  he  was  declared  tribune,  by 
a  very  large  majority,  and  he  now  prepared  to 
run  the  {ame  career  which  his  brother  liad  gone 
before  him. 

His  firft  effort  was  to  have  Popilios,  one  of 
the  moft  inveterate  of  his  brother's  enemies, 
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cttbd  before  the  people,  yrbo,  rattier  than  ftaiid 
the  ev^nt  of  a  trbl,  chdfe  to  go  into  volun**^ 
tary  bahiffament.  He  next  procured  an  edid, 
granting  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  inhak»^ 
tarns  of  Latium;  and,foon  if ter,  to  all  the  peo^ 
pie  on  that  fide  the  Alp».  He  afterwards  fixed 
the  price  of  com  to  a  modenfte  ftandard,  and 
procured  a  nfonthly  diftribution  of  it  among 
the  people.  He  then  proceeded  to  an  infpe6tioii 
into  the  fate  corruptions  of  the  fenate;  in  which 
the  whole  body  being  convifted  of  bribery,  ex^ 
tortion,  and  the  fale  of  offices,  for  at  that  time 
a  total  degeneracy  feemed  to  have  taken  place, 
a  law  was  made^  transferring  the  power  of 
judging  corrupt  magiftrates,  from  the  fenate  to 
the  knights,  which  made  a  great  alteration  in 
the  conftitution.  The  number  of  thefe  officers, 
thus  placed  as  infpeftors  over  the  conduft  of 
all  the  other  magiftrates  of  the  ftate,  amounted 
fo  three  hundred,  and  they  were  chofen  from 
among  the  friends  of  Gracchus.  Thus,  ever  at- 
tentive to  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  he 
ordered  the  highways  to  be  improved  and  adorn- 
ed' 5  he  cauled  public  granaries  to  be  built,  and 
ftorcd  with  grain  againft  times  t>ffcarcjty;  and, 
to  give  a  pattern  of  juftice  to  the  people,  he 
caufed  large  quantities  of  corn,  which  Fabius, 
the  proprstor  in  Spain,  had  extorted  from  his 
government,  and  had  prefented  as  a  largefs 
to  the  people,  to  be  fold,  and  the  money  re- 
mitted 
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fnitted  to  the  injured  owners.  In  (hort,  06 
whatever  fide  we  view  the  chara£ter  of  this  great 
^lan,  we  (hall  find  him  juft»  temperate,  wife, 
a&ive,  and,  feemingly,  bom  to  teftore  the  an« 
cient  fimplicity  of  Rome.  However,  htftoriana 
pretend  to  aflert,  that  all  his  aims  were  tp  extend 
his  own  power,  and  that  all  his  virtues  were  buC 
the  children  of  his  ambition.  But  theiib  aflcr- 
tions  do  not  feem  verified  in  any  of  the  adions 
of  his  life,  which  they  have  recorded ;  however, 
it  is  not  for  the  moderns  to  difpute  with  ancient 
hiftorians  upon  charaders  of  antiquity ;  they 
knew  beft  the  men  of  Iheir  own  times,  and  per* 
haps  have  often  condemned  them  in  the  grois 
for  defeds,  which  they  thought  it  not  worth 
while  to  mention  in  the  detail. 

Gracchus,  by  thefe  means,  being  grown  not 
only  very  popular,  but  very  powerful  in  the 
ftate,  was  become  an  objed,  at  which  the  fenttc 
aimed  all  their  reientment.  At  firft,  they  item* 
ed  to  wait  only  till  his  tribunelbip  expired,  io 
order  to  wreck  their  vengeance  withfafety ;  but^ 
contrary  to  their  expectations,  he  was  cboien  a 
fecond  time  to  that  office,  though  without  the 
Icaft  efforts  on  his  fide  to  get  himfelf  re-deded. 
.They  now  therefore  refolved  to  alter  their  me- 
thod of  proceeding,  and  endeavoured  to  oppofe 
his  popularity  by  fctting  up  a  rival  Thb  was 
DrulUs  his  colleague,  who  fcemed  to  go  even 
beyond  Gracchus  in  every  propofal,  and,  being 
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fe«wdy  ^«kod  by  thi  fcnaw,  fo  for  focceade4 

jifqple.     Tkf  juloufy  of  Gr^cKv^  Qn  dus  Q^** 
V^TigiQa^  qu¥?kly  btozed  out ;  hf  t^e^ee^  Ki^  coH* 
4r9gue  wiiiii  contempt  j  »Mi  a^  tbe  £rn?(e  fov^ 
few,  «  ?4W<W  »  vwy  poweFf4l  party  of  his  for^ 
jffi&f  ^mifers»  tww  tft  declare  ag^^nft  fcim.   Bwt 
th»  ffoawft  efert  te  mdQ  him  wa§  yet  ia  ro- 
jiprvc.  ^arfr<mtbcumQof  hisratuiniQRoQoc 
ffopA  Sf^iv^  h«  h^sd  l>een  ^kdM  Qfie  of  the 
tnmnvif  i  i  All  Qfli?e,  which^  as  I  ha  vf  me ntH>nc4 
^%r^,  was  appoinw^  by  his  brother  Tibcriu% 
«gi  dei^ffpipe  ih^  qyantity  of  kui^  pofiefied  by 
f|ch  iad^viduiU  in  the  ftafc.    In  this  employ^ 
^eBt.  GraiQChu^)  wh<^fhewc4i  himWf  e^reincly 
1^1)00%  an4  inppr^fT^d  with  the^  fame  ^irit 
Qf  equality  that  ^nfpire4  the  other,  endeavoured 
fQ  regql^te  each  roan'9  pofleffions,  accqfding  to 
the  yicinian  law,  with  inflexible  jwft ice.    Thofe 
who  thought  then^felves  aggrieved  by  his  Teve* 
ntji  hi^A  recourfe  to  Scipio  Africanus  for  re^- 
drefs.    ScipifO)  who  had  been  long  an  enemy  to 
a^  Jaw,  was  too  feafibl?  of  the  people's  power, 
CQ  oppofe  it  direftly ;  but  proceeding  with  more 
HHt  obtained  a  new  officer  to  be  chofen,  whofe 
buiineis  it  was  tq  fettle  the  claims  of  indivi- 
duals amongft  each  other,  before  thofe  of  the 
pub}ic  could  be  determined  by  the  triumviri. 
For  this  purpofe,  Tuditanus  the  conivil  was 
chofea}  who  thus  haying  apowerof  protra£t- 
Vo^.  I,  Y  ing 
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ing  the  wilhed-for  divifion  of  lands,  for  a  whik^* 
feemed  to  bend  afliduoufly  to  the  bufinels  for 
which  he'  was  chofen.  However,  when  he  could 
no  longer  defer  the  fettlement  of  the  lands  in 
queftion,  he  pretended  to  be  called  off  to  quell 
an  infurredion  in  one  of  the  provinces,  and 
thus  left  the  claims  and  the  wifties  of  the  people 
undecided  An  univerfal  murmur  now  there* 
fore  rofe  agadnft  Scipio,  by  whofe  art|  the  ezc^ 
cution  of  the  law  was  protrafted ;  and  one  of 
the  tribunes  even  cited  him  to  appear,  and  g^ve 
an  account  how  Tiberius  Gracchus  came  to  be 
(lain.  Scipio,  however,  difdalned  to  anlwer  the 
charge;  but  went  home,  as  fome thought,  to 
meditate  a  fpeech  for  the  enfuing  day  \  but  in 
the  morning  was  found  dead  in  his  bed^  and 
by  a  mark  round  his  neck,  it  appeared  that  he 
was  ftrangled.  The  death  of  this  great  man 
produced  much  fufpicion  againft  the  leaders  of 
the  popular  party,  but  Gracchus  particularly 
came  in  for  the^reateft  fliare.  Neverthelefe 
he  difdained  to  clear  himfelf  from  a  crime,  of 
which  there  were  no  proofs  againft  him ;  but 
willing  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  the  people  an* 
other  way,  propofed  the  rebuilding  of  Carthage, 
and  peopling  it  from  Rome.  This  fcheme  was 
gladly  embraced  by  the  people,  and  fix  thou- 
fand  families,  with  Gracchus  at  their  head,  left 
the  city,  in  order  to  fettle  there.  But  they 
had  fc^rce  begun  to  clear  away  the  rubbtih, 
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Xfrbcn  they  were  difturbed  by  fcveral  omens,        .    . 
which,  to  a  fuperftitious  people,  was  fufficient  to 
check  the  progrefs  of  every  undertaking.     In 
faft,  much  more  powerful  motives  called  Grac- 
chus back  to  Rome;  fgr  his  enemies,  during  his 
abfence,  ufed  all  their  art  to  blacken  his  charac- 
ter; fo  that  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  return, 
in  order  to  fupport  his  party,  and  remove  thofe 
prgudices  which  had  been  formed  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  to  his  difadvantage.    But  he  foon 
found  the  populace  a  faithlefs  and  unfteady 
fupport;  they  began  to  withdraw  all  their  confi- 
dence from  him,  and  to  place  it  upon  Drufus, 
whofe  charader  was  unimpeached.     It  was  in 
vain,  that  he  defigned  new  laws  in  their  favour, 
and  called  up  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  towns  of  Italy  to  his  fupport ;  the  fe- 
nate  ordered  them  all  to  depart  Rome,  and  even 
ient  one  ftranger  to  prifon,  whom  Gracchgs  had 
invited  to  live  with  him,  and  honoured  with  his 
table  and  friendfhip.     To  this  indignity  was 
ihorcly  after  added  a  difgrace  of  a  more  fatal 
tendency ;  for  ftanding  for  the  tribunelhip  a 
third  time,  he  was  rejected,  it  being  fuppofed, 
that  the  officers  whofe  duty  it  was  to  make  the 
return,  were  bribed  to  rejeft  him,  thoug^h  fairly 
chofcn. 

The  fcnate  no  fooner  faw  Gracchus  reduced 

to  a  private  ftation,  than  they  determined  to  de» 

ftroy  hitUf  and  deputed  Opimius  the  confu}, 

y  a  who 
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vrbo  was  his  mpittl  epcxny^  to  be  the  iofim* 
ment  of  their  tpalignity  againft  him,  ^Tbc  cob* 
ful,  who,  belide  the  greateft  pride,  was  pof- 
fefled  of  the  utmoft  croekyy  undertook  the  of- 
fice with  great  readinefs,  and  firft  procured  the 
^nullity  of  thofe  laws,  which  were  made  fo9 
cftabliihing  a  colony  at  Carch^ge.  Hechn 
proceeded  to  abrpgate  all  the  other  laws  which 
had  been  made  during  bia  two  tribuaeihips,  ^id 
let  a  day  for  a  general  aflembfy  of  the  people 
for  that  purpofe. 

It  was  now  feen*  that  the  fate  of  Graccbm 
was  relolved  on.  The  conful  was  not  contCB&n} 
with  the  pro\e£U<Mi  of  all  the  ienatc  ^d  die 
knights,  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  Qaves  ^nd 
clients,  but  ordered  a  body  of  Candians,  that 
vrere  mercenaries  in  the  Roman  fervice,  to  fol- 
low and  attend  him.    Thus  guarded,  and  cob* 
fcious  of  the  fuperiority  of  his  forces,  he  infuk- 
cd  Gracchus  wherever  he  met  him,  doing  all 
in  bis  power  to  produce  a  quarrel,  in  which  he 
might  have  a  pretence  of  diipatchiiig  his  enemy 
in  the  fray.    Gracchus  avoided  all  recrimina- 
tion, and,  as  if  apprized  of  the  confuFs  defigos, 
^ould  not  even  wear  any  kind  of  arms  for  his 
defence.    His  friend  Flaccus,  however,  t  zea- 
\  )ous  tribune,  was  not  fo  remils,  but  rcfolved  to 
'  oppofe  party  againft  party,  and  for  this  pur« 
pofe  brought  up  feveral  countrymen  to  Rome, 
who  came  under  a  pretence  of  dcfiring  employ^ 
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ftienr.    When  tHc  diy  for  determining  the  con- 
f fovcrly  was  arrived,  the  two  parties,  early  in  the 
fhorning,  attended  at  the  Capitol,  wheVe,  while 
ttic  confbl  was  facrificing,  accordbg  to  cuftom, 
one  of  the  li^tprs  takin|;  up  the  entrails  of  the 
ixi^  that  was  (U\n^  in  order  to  remove  theni, 
could  not  for6ear  crying  out  to  Fulvius  and  his 
party,  ^*  Tou,  ye  fa<ftious  citizens,  make  i*^ay 
**  for  Koneft  men.*^    This  infuic  fb  provoked 
f^'  party  to  whoili  it  was  addreffed,  that  they 
jnfUntly  &1I  upon  him,  and  pierced  him  to 
death  with  the  indruments  they  uted  iii  writyig, 
-which  they  then  happened  to  have  hi  their 
lands.   This  murder  caufed  a  great  dilturbance 
in  the  alTembly  \  but  particularly  Gracchus, who 
law  the  confequences  that  were  likely  to  enfue, 
reprimanded  his  party  for  giving  his  enemies 
fuch  advantage  over  him  ;  he  made  many  at- 
tempts to  fpeak,  but  could  not  be  heard  by  rea-r 
ion  of  the  tumult,  wherefore  he  was  at  lalt 
obliged  to  Retire  homewards,    and  wait  the 
event-     As  he  was  going  through  the  Forum, 
he  flopped  before  a  (latue  that  was  raifed  to  hi$ 
£ither^s  memory,  and,   regarding  it  for  ibme 
uvae^  he  burft  into  a  flood  of  tears,  as  if  de^ 
ploring  the  fpirit  of  the  times.    His  followers 
were  not  lefs  moved  than  he,  and  all  joining  in 
the  forrow^  vowed  never  to  abandon  a  man 
whole  only  crime  was  his  affection  to  his  coun* 
try.    In  the  mean  timd,  the  fenate  t«>ok  every 
Y  3  m'(!tho4 
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method  to  alarm  the  city,  and  encrcafc  thdr 
apprehenfions  of  the  danger.  The  conful  was 
dtre£ted,  that  the  commonwealth  fhould  recdve 
no  injury ;  by  which  form  they  invefted  him 
upon  this  night  occafion,  with  abfolute  and  un- 
controulable  power.  The  dead  lifter's  cmfc 
was  carried  in  triumph  through  the  ftreets,  and 
expofed  to  view  before  the  Senate-houfe,  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  nobles  received  orders 
to  be  in  arms  the  next  day,  with  their  flaves 
and  dependants,  upon  Mount  Aventine.  On  the 
other  fide,  Flaccus  was  as  fcduloufly  employ- 
ed in  getting  together  the  remains  of  his  flut- 
tered partifans  -,  but  it  was  not  at  prcfent  as  in 
the  former  commotions  of  the  commoawealtb, 
when  the  plebeians  were  to  be  excited  againft  the 
patricians,  for  thofe  diftinftions  were  long  bro- 
"kcn  dovn  -,  it  was  now  only  an  oppofition  <rf 
the  poor  againft  the  rich  •,  and  the  depreflfed 
"party  were  of  cohfcquence  timorous  artd  uncoo- 
ncftcd,  as  if  already  humbled  by  their  impe- 
rious mafters.  Gracchus,  who  eafily  foidaw 
his  wcaknefs,  was,  however,  refolved  not  to 
abandon  his  friends,  though  he  knew  them  to  be 
unable  to  refift  his  opponents.  Nocwithftand- 
ing,  he  refofed  to  go  armed  as  the  reft,  bat 
taking  his  ufual  robe,  and  a  Ihort  d^;ger  for 
his  defence,  in  cafe  of  being  attacked,  he  pre- 
pared to  lead  his  followers  to  Mount  Aventine. 
It  was  there  he  learned,  that  proclamation  had 
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txen  made  by  the  confuls,  that  whoever  (hould 
bring  either  his  head,  or  that  of  Flaccus^  fhould 
receive  its  weight  in  gold  as  a  reward.     It  was 
to  no  purpofe,  that  he  fent  the  youngeft  fon  of 
Flaccus,  who  was  yet  a  child,  with  propofals 
for  an  accommodation^    The  fenate  and  the 
confiils,  v^o  were  fenfibie  of  their  fuperiority, 
rgeded  all  his  offers^  and  fefolved  to  punifli 
his  ofience  with  nothing  lefs  than  death ;  and 
int>rder  to  weaken  his  party,  they  offered  par- 
don to  all  who  Ihould  leave  him  immediately* 
This  produced  the  defircd  effe^;  the  people 
fell  from  him  by  degrees,  and  left  him  with 
very  inferior  forces.     He  now,  therefore,  re- 
f<dved  to  wait  upon  the  fenate  in  perfon;  but 
hb  friends  would  not  permit  him,  through  an 
apprehenfion  of  loling  their  commander.    The 
child  of  Flaccus  was,  therefore,  fent  once  more 
to  demand  peace*,    but  Opimus,  the  conful, 
who  thirfted  for  Qaughter,  ordered  the  boy  to 
priibn,  and  leading  his  forces  up  to  Mount 
Aventine,  fell  in  among  the  crowd  with  ungo- 
vernable fury;     A  terrible  flaughter  of  the 
fcarce  refifting  muldtude  enfued,  and  not  1e(s 
than  three  thouiand  cidzens  were  (lain  upon  the* 
^t.    Flaccus  attempted  to  find  Ihelcerina 
niinous  cottage ;  but  being  difeovered,  wasilain, 
with  his  eldeft  Ion.  Gracchus,  at  firft,  retired  to 
the  temple  of  Diana,  where  he  was  refolved  to 
die  by  his  own  hand ;  but.was  prevented  by  two 
Y  4  of 
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dF  his  faichfui  friends  and  foUowers,  Poay»^ 
IHU9  Md  LuciAius»  who  forced  him  to  kA 
£^ecy  by  Aighc.  From  cheiiee  ht  nMufe  ihf 
beft  of  his  way  co  croTs  a  bridge;^  that  kdfron^ 
thi:  cicy^  ftiU  atcerided  by  his  two  igencrailb 
friends,  and  a  Grecian  (kv<;,  whofe  iminc  was 
Phtlocraces^  But  his  f^dffwta  ftttl  pitied  Uptto 
hioi  from  behincH  and  when  conot  tb  tke  feat 
«f  the  bridge^  he  wai  oU^ed  06  turn  and  ftce 
the  enemy.  Hia  two  friends  wcfc  ibon  iiiiit 
defendilQg  htm  againft  the  crowd  )  and  he 
forced  to  take  refugo,  witii  his  flalrc,  ih  a^ 
beyond  the  Tyber,  'which  had  long  been  defi» 
cated  to  the  Furies.  Here  finding  hinoAtf  fin^ 
rouAdod  (m  crtty  fide,  and  no  way  icft  af  ^ 
captng,  he  pirrailed  upon  his  (lave  to  kill  Unit 
who  immediately  after  killed  himfelf,  and  Ml 
down  dead  apon  the  body  of  his  bdbtdA  Mat 
t^r.  The  purfoers  (boa  comif^  op,  cot  off  thr 
head  of  Gracchas,  and  placed  it  for  a  whik  aa 
a  trophy  upon  a  j^)ear.  Soon  aftfer^  one  Stp^- 
timuleiris  caifrying  it  home,  ^re,  firft  havng 
fecretly  taken  out  the  braiin  he  fiUtd  It  wicb 
lead,  in  order  to  make  it  weigh  the  fadatitr,  aad 
f^^us  received  of  the  coofol  ftveiMwm  poimdsaf 
gold  as  his  reoofnpence. 

Thus  died  Caius  Gracchai^  aboot  tro  ycaia 
after  his  brother  Trb^ius,  and  fii  after  be  be^ 
gan  to  be  aftive  in  the  commontrealth*  Hfc 
is  ufualty  impeached  bf  hiitooais^  as  goiky  o£ 
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pendent,  were  barne  down,  and  entirely  loft  uj 
the  infamous  majority.    In  (hort,  the  empire, 
at  this  period,  came  under  the  government  of 
ati  hateful  ariftocracy;  the  tribunes,  who  were 
formerly  accounted  proteftors  of  the  people, 
becoming  rich  themfclves,  and  having  no  longef 
oppofite  intereils  from  thofe  of  the  fenate,  con- 
curred in  their  oppreiHons^  fince,  as  has  been 
iaid,  it  was  not  now  the  ftruggle  between  pa- 
triciams  and  plebeians,  who  only  nommally  dif- 
fered, but  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The 
lower  orders  of  the  ftate  being  by  thefe  means 
reduced  to  a  degree  of  hopelels  fubjeftioii,  in- 
ftead  of  looking  after  liberty,  only  fought  for 
a  leader ;  while  the  rich,  with  all  thefufpicioo 
qf  tyrants,  terrified  at  the  Qighteft  ^pearanoe 
of  oppolition,  entrufted  men  with  uncontrcml- 
able  power,  ftom  whom  they  had  not  ftrcngdi 
to  withdraw  it,  when  the  danger  was  over. 
Thus  both  parts  of  the  ftate  concurred  in  giving 
up  their  freedom  ^  the  fears  of  the  fenate  firft 
made  the  diAator,  and  the  hatred  of  die  peopk 
kept  hini  in  his  office.    Nothing  can  be  more 
dreadful  to  a  thinking  mind  than  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  from  ^,  period,  till  it  found 
refugp  under  the  pioteftion  of  Auguftus. 
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CHAP.       XIX. 

•  From  the  fedition  of  Gracchus  to  the  perpetual  die- 
tatoHhip  of  Sylla,  which  was  the  firft  flep  towards 
the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth  of  Rome. 


Wi 


H 1 L  £  the  Romans  were  in  this  ftate  of 
deplorable  corruption  at  home,  they  neverthe- 
kfs  were  very  fucceisful  in  their  tranfaftiona 
with  regard  to  foreign  powers.  The  fcnatCt 
though  corrupt  fathers  of  the  commonwealth, 
were  fkillful  conduftors  of  the  empire  \  fo  that 
Rome,  while  (he  was  lofing  liberty,  was  every 
day  gaining  new  territories.  The  Balearic 
Iflands  were  fubducd.  The  Allobroges,  who 
inhabited  the  country  now  called  Savoy,  were 
conquered  by  Domitius.  .Snobarbus,  and  an- 
nexed to  the  empire.  <3allia  Narbonenfis  was  U.  C. 
alio  reduced  into  a  provmce.  The  Scordici,  a  ^** 
people  inhabiting  Thrace,  though  at  firft  fuc- 
ceisful, were  at  laft  overcome ;  and  Jugurtha, 
kingof  Numidia,  was  totally  overthrown.  Yhc 
war  with  this  monarch  having  been  related  by 
the  molt  elegant  hiftorian  of  antiquity,  makes 
it  incumbent  upon  us  to  give  it  greater  room  in 
this  general  pifture  of  hiftory,  than  the  import- 
ance of  thfc  fubjeft  might  feem  to  demand. 
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Jugurtha  was  graodfon  to  die  fiunous  Maffi- 
nifla,  who  lided  againft  Hannibal  with  Rome. 
He  was  educated  with  the  twa  foung  princes, 
who  were  left  to  inherit  the  kingdom,  and  be- 
ing fopcrior  in  abilities  to  both,  and  greatly  in 
favour  with  the  people^  be  murdered  Hicmp^ 
,    theeldeftibn,  and  attempted  the  fame  by  Ad* 
herbal  the  younger,  who  made  his  efcape,  and 
fled  to  the  Romans  for  fuccour.    Whereuptii, 
Jugurthd,  being  fenfiblehot^  much  avarice  aAd 
injufticehad  crept  into  the  fenate,  fent  his  am* 
baflfadors  with  large  prefeAt^  it  Rome,  who  fo 
rucce{sfullypr6vailed,thatthefenatedecreed%un 
half  the  kingdom,  which  he  had  thus  acquired 
by  murder  and  ufurpation,  and  &nt  ten  COmmif' 
fioners  (o  divide  it  between  him  and  AdherbaL 
The  commiflioners,  of  whom  Opimhis  the  mur- 
derer of  Gracchus  was  one,  willing  to  follow  (he 
exanf pie  which  the  lenate  had  fet  them,  were  aUb 
bribed  to  bellow  the  moft  rich  and  populous  pan 
of  the  kingdom  upon  the  ufurper;  who,  for  all 
that,  refolved  to  poflefis  hhnfclf  of  the  whole. 
But  willing  to  give  a  colour  to  his  anibkbii, 
he  only  thade  in  the  beginning  incurliotis  upoa 
his  colleague's  territories,  in  oi^er  to  provoke  re- 
prifals,  which  he  knew  how  to  convert  into  leem* 
I  ing  agg^iHon,  in  cafe  it  came  before  the  ienate. 

t'liis,  however,  failing,  he  refolved  to  throw  oflF 
tht  maflc ;  and  belieging  Adherbd  in  Grta,  his 
ciy)ital»  he  at  length  got  him  into  his  power  and 
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muiderec}  hw).  The  pfople  of  Rome,  who  h^ 
ftiU  bme  gcnerofi^  rcmsixnx^^  unanimoufly 
cQinplainefl  of  this  treachery  j  the  ienate  onl^i 
who  ha4  been  bribed  to  file^ure,  continued  for  4 
while  m  fafpcnfe.  However,  aconful  was  fent,  a( 
Iaft»  with  a  powerful  army,^  oppofe  him  1  by ths 
being  alfo  infe&ed  with  ti^e  avarice  of  the  limeSi 
fufiOered  himCe}f  tp  be  l^nb^d  i  and,  fufpending 
hb  operations^  01^  overtures  for  peace.    Tb# 
peapk  therefore,  now  m>rp  enraged  than  before^ 
pnKrured  ?  decree,  th^  Jugurtha  fhould  be  fuai« 
mooed  in  peribn  before  ftbem,  upon  the  public 
iaich  of  the  ftate,  ip  oitjer  to  give  an  account  of 
all  fuch  as  had  accepted  bribes.  Jugurtha  made 
qo  great  difficulty  in  throij^ing  himfelf  upon 
the  demency  of  Rome,  and  foon  after  appeaiie4 
before  the  pec^le  in  an  imploring  manner^ 
and  ill  a  dreis  correQ)onding  with  his  fituation. 
But,  inftead  of  di&x>vering  thoie  who  were 
t^bed,  he  only  fet  about  renewing  the  evil 
complained  of;  and,  being  ienliblc,  that  all 
ppinioos  were  venal  at  Rome,  without  muc^ 
endeavouring  to  influence  any  by  the  juftice  of 
his  cwfe,  he  took  the  more  certain  method  of 
inteiefting  them,  by  the  diftiribution  of  hia     • 
riches.    Wherefore,  when  brought  to  be  ex- 
fm'uied  by  the  people,  concerning  his  unjuft 
loetbod  of  obuuning  the  protection  of  the  ma- 
giftrates,  wfao-were  fent  to  oi^>ofe  him  %  Bcbius, 
MK  9f  ihe  (4btines,  who  h^  been  himfelf  cor- 
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rupted,  enjoined  him  filcnce,  ib  that  the  long- 
wilhed-for  difcovcry  was  protrafted    The  peo- 
ple thus  feeing  no  hopes  of  expofing  and  pu- 
nifhing  their  corrupt  magiftrates,  put  no  bounds 
to  their  refentment,  and  conceived  an  implaca- 
ble enmity  againft  the  fenate ;  which,  as  it  was 
juft,  was  the  more  lafting.     In  the  mean  time. 
JugUrtha  being  ordered  to  quit  Rome,  obeyed. 
However,  he  could  not  reprels  a  farcafin  againft 
its  venality,  as  he  took  leave :  for  lookii^  back 
upon  the  city,  as  he  pafled  through  one  of  the 
gates,   **  O  Rome,"  cried  he,  "  how  readily 
^'  wouldft  thou  fell  thyielf,  if  there  were  any  man 
^  rich  enough  to  be  the  purchafer!**  As  he  had 
come  to  Rome  upon  the  faith  of  the  ftate,  fo  that 
protefted  him  till  he  was  returned  to  his  own 
dominions ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  Albtnus, 
the  conful,  was  lent  with  an  army  to  fbUow  him. 
The  firft  operations  of  the  Roman  generd 
were  attended  with  fucceis ;  and  Jugurtha,  Cod- 
ing his  own  inabilily  to  oppofe  him  in  the  field, 
fet  about  circumventing  him  in  the  cabinet. 
New  propofals  for  peace  were  made  <»  his  fide  % 
he  was  every  day  ofiermg  himfelf  up  as  a  pri* 
foner,  and  yet  every  day  fecuring  his  power  in 
the  ftate.     Albinus  thus  faw  himfelf  perplexed 
by  treaties,  which  he  could  not  comprehend  i 
and  the  time  of  his  command  almoft  infenfiUy 
elapfed,  without  having  ftruck  any  important 
blow.    Being  obliged  to  return,  p  attend  tho 
1  2,  ckSka 
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eleftion  of  magiftrates  at  Rome,  lie  left  the 
diredion  of  the  army  to  Aulus,  his  brother,  4 
perfon  every  way  qualified  for  the  command. 
His  avarice  induced  him  to  lay  fiege  to  Suthul^ 
a  place  almoil  impregnable  by  nature,  and 
only  inviting  the  enemy,  becaufe  it  contained 
the  treafure  of  the  king.  Jugurtha,  confcious 
of  the  ftrength  of  the  place,  fuffered  Aulus  to 
amufe  himlelf  before  it  (  and,  at  one  time  pre- 
tending  fear ;  at  another,  oflfering  terms  of  ac^ 
commodation ;  but  ftill  Javifhlng  his  bribes 
even  to  the  meaneft  centurion,  he  led  his  an- 
tagonift  into  fuch  ftraits,  tht^z  he  was  compelled 
to  hazard  a  battle  upon  diladvantageous  terms  ^ 
and  his  whole  army,  to  avoid  bebg  cut  to 
pieces,  was  obliged  to  pais  under  the  yoke. 

In  this  condition,  Metellus,  the  fucceed- 
ing  conful,  found  affairs  upon  his  arrival  in 
Num|dia  *,  officers  without  confidence ;  an  army 
without  difcipline;  and  an  enemy  ever  watchful^ 
and  ever  intriguing.  However,  by  his  great  at^ 
tendon  to  bufinefs,  €nd  by  an  integrity  that 
Ihuddered  at  corruption,  he  foon  began  to  re- 
trieve the  affairs  of  Rome,  and  the  credit  of  the 
army.  In  the  fpacc  of  two  years,  Jugurtha  was 
overthrown  in  feveral  battles,  forced  out  of  his 
own  dominions,  and  conftrained  to  beg  a  pea^e. 
This  Metellus  oflTered  to  grant,  upon  condi- 
tion, that  he  Ihould  firft  deliver  up  his  elephant^ 
fuid  arr^s.     With  thi^  the  Numidian  prince 
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CQipplif d»  and  they  were  delivemi  vp  accftf^ 
ipgly>    He  was  then  Q^mmanded  cq  pay  two 
hundred  tbouTaod  pound  weight  gf  (Uver  to  Oc* 
fr^y  th#-«xpcnces  of  the  w^ :  this  was  ioapic* 
^Utely  p^id  dgwn.  The  dcforters  were  Qcn  or« 
4ered  to  he  given  up :  this  too  w4$  compUoi 
with*    At  leng^b»  the  Roman  general  iiUUU^ 
that  Jugurtha  (hokuld  cpme  and  (urreodcr  iq  pcr« 
ibn»  »nd  put  himfeli'  upon  his  trial  at  Rome. 
"With  this  he  lefufod  to  cginply ;  and  thua  the 
treaty  being  hroRcn,  bo|h  ftdes  relblved  qikc 
xporc  to  tempt  the  hawrds  of  the  wv,    AH 
things,  however,  promifed  M^tellus  m  uify  and 
a  ci^rtain  vi^qry  \  the  enemy  was  almpft  cntiicly 
fubdued  \  few  cities  remained  that  CQuld  aud(e 
relift^nce,  and  all  the  wUes  of  the  Numidiao 
were  exhayfted  with  his  treafures.    Ic.only  re- 
mained, (hat  Metellu^  (hould  be  chofcn  cmful 
once  more,  to  conclude  the  war  in  triumpH) 
but  in  this  he  was  difappointed,  and  Mother 
general  came  in,  to  reap  tha(  barv^  of  glory 
,     which  his  induftry  had  Town.    This  was  Caius 
Marius,  who  had  been  fent  with  him  as  his  licq* 
tenant  in  the  war.     The.  commander,  who  be^ 
came  afterwards  the  glory  and  the  fcourgc  of 
Jlome,  was  born  in  a  vilUge  near  ArpiAjum,  of 
poor  parents,  who  gained  their  living  by  their 
labour.  As  he  had  been  bred  up  in  a  participa- 
tion of  their  toils,  his  manners  were  as  rude,  as 
}iis  counteniuice  w^s  frightful«    He  Wis  (man 
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of  CKtraordinary  ftature^  incomparable  ftrength» 
and  undaunted  bravery.  He  entered  early  into 
the  fervice  of  his  country,  and  was,  from  the 
beginning,  remarkable  for  his  exaft  obfervance 
of  difcipline,  and  his  implicit  obedience  to  thofe 
mconunand.  Helbught,  upon  every  occafion, 
dangers  equal  to  his  courage;  the  longeft 
inarches,  and  the  moft  painful  fatigues  of  war^ 
were  eafy  to  one  bred  up  in  penury  and  labour. 
He  was  not  more  averie  to  the  allurements  of 
pleaiure,  from  habit,  than  from  nature,  {ie 
took  all  occafions  to  infpire  temperance  by  his 
example  s  eat  the  fame  bread  which  was  diftri- 
buted  to  the  meaneft  centinel ;  lay  upon  the 
ground ;  dreflfed  in  the  cCkikA  garments,  and 
ieemed  dead  to  every  other  paffion,  biit  thefc 
of  ambition  and  revenge.  He  had  already  paf- 
led  through  the  meaner  gradations  of  oQSx^Cp 
and  each  feemed  conferred  on  him,  as  iHt  re-  ; 
ward  of  fome  fignal  exploit.  •  When  he  fboqd  ' 
ibr  the  office  of  military  tribune,  though  his 
perfon  was  unknown,  his  afbions  wero  in  the 
mouths  of  the  multitude.  When  eleded  to 
that  charge,  his  general  found  his  merit  and 
afliftance  fo  great,  that  he  leconded  him  with 
his  intereft,  in  procuring  him  to  be  made  a  tri- 
bune of  the  people.  It  was  in  this  ftation,  that 
his  aoibition  began  to  appear,  and  his  thorough 
4eteftation  of  the  fcnate,  whofe  vices,  indeed^ 
defefved  his  reproaches,  became  confpicuous. 

Vol.  I.  .  Z  Not         . 
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Not  to  be  intimidated  by  their  threats,  he  bold* 
ly  arraigned  their  corruption  even  in  the  fenate- 
houfe ;  and  when  Metellus,  who  till  then  had 
patronized  and  raifed  him,  dilapproved  his  zcaU 
he  even  threatened  to  commit  him  to  prilbii. 
Neverthelefs,  being  afterwards  fent  under  him  as 
his  lieutenant  into  Numida,  Metellus  preferred 
the  intereft  of  his  country  to  private  refentment, 
and  truited  Marius  with  the  moil  important  con- 
cerns of  thp  war.   This  confidence  was  not  mis- 
placed i  Marius  acquitted  himielf  in  every  a&ioa 
with  fuch  prudence  and  refolution,  that  he  was 
confidered  at  Rome,  as  fecond  in  command,  but 
firft  in  experience  and  refolution.   It  was  in  this 
fituation  of  affairs,  that  Metellus,  as  has  been 
faid,  was  obliged  to  follicit  at  Rome  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  command ;  but  Mariiis,  wfaole 
ambition  knew  no  bounds,  was  reiblved  to  ob- 
tain it  for  himfelf,  and  thus  gain  all  the  glory  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  war.  To  that  end  he  pri- 
vately inveighed  agaiilli  Metellus  by  his  emii&- 
f  ies  at  Rome.  He  infinuated  among  the  people, 
.    that  the  war  was  prolonged,  only  to  lengdien 
out  the  confuPs  command  i  and  a0erted  that  he 
was  able,  with  half  the  army,  to  make  Jugurtha 
a  prilbher ;  engaging  alfo,  in  a  fingle  campaign, 
to  bring  him  dead  or  alive  to  Rome.    Bjf  iiich 
profeffions  as  thefe,  having  excited  a  ipiiit  o£ 
difcontent  againft  Metellus,  he  had  leave  grant- 
ed him  to  go  to  Rome,  toftand  for  the  conful- 
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fliip  himfclf,  which  he  obuincd,  contrary  to  the 
cxpe&ation  and  intereft  of  the  nobles. 

Marius  being  thus  invel^d  with  the  fupreme 
power  of  managing  the  war,  (hewed  himfelf  c- 
vcry  way  fit  for  the"  commiffion.  His  vigilance 
was  equal  to  his  valour,  and  he  quickly  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  cities  which  Jugurtha  had 
yet  remaining  in  Numidia.  This  unfortunate 
prince  finding  himfelf  unable  to  make  oppofi-^ 
tion  fingly,  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  for 
afliftance  to  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  to 
whofe  daughter  he  was  married.  A  battle  fbon 
after  enfued,  in  which  the  Numidians  furprized 
the  Roman  camp  by  night,  and  gained  a  tem« 
porary  advantage.  However,  it  was  but  of  (horc 
continuance  ^  for  Marius  fooa  after  overthrew 
them  in  two  fignal  engagements,  in  one  of 
which,  not  lefs  than  ninety  thouland  of  the 
African  army  were  flain.  Bocchius  now  find- 
ing the  Romans  too  powerful  to  be  refilled,  did 
not  think  it  expedient  to  hazard  his  own  crown^ 
to  protect  that  of  his  ally ;  he  therefore  deter^ 
mined  to  make  peace,  upon  whatever  conditions 
he  might  obtain  it ;  and  accordingly  fent  to 
Rome,  imploring  its  prote£tion  tod  ^iendlhip« 
The  fenate  received  the  ambaflfadors  with  their 
ufual  haughtinefs,  and,  without  complying  with 
their  requeft,  granted  the  fuppliants,  not  their 
friendQiip,  but  their  pardon.  Notwithftanding^ 
after  fome  time,  they  were  given  to  underftand^ 
riiat  the  delivering  up  of  Jugurtha  to  the  Ro^^ 
Z  2  xnans. 
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mans,  would,  in  fomc  meafure,  conciliate  their 
favour,  and  foften  their  refentment.  At  firft 
the  pride  of  Bocchus  ftruggled  againft  luch  a 
propofal,  but  a  few  interviews  with  Sylla,  who 
was  quasftor  to  Marlus,  reconciled  hini  to  this 
treacherous  meafure.  At  length,  therefore,  Ju- 
gurtha  was  given  up,  being  drawn  into  an  am- 
bufcade,  by  the  fpecious  ptetences  of  his  ally, 
who  dehided  him  by  defiring  a  conference ;  and 
being  made  a  prifoner,  he  was  carried,  by  Mar- 
cus, to  Rome,  loaded  with  chains,  a  deplorable 
inftance  of  blafted  ambition.  He  did  not  long 
furvive  his  overthrow,  being  condemned  by  the 
fenate  to  be  itarved  to  death  in  prifon,  a  fliart 
time  after  he  had  adorned  the  triumph  of  the 
conqueror.  His  own  cruelty,  in  fomc  meafure, 
deferved  this  fate ;  but  they  muft  be  doubly 
cruel,  who  could  thus  oblige  a  prifoner,  whom 
they  refolved  to  put  to  death,  to  encrcaie  the 
fplendor  of  a  procefTion,  and  thus  to  take  a  de- 
light in  his  diftrefies. 

This  victory  over  Jugurtha  had  been  fcarce 
obtained,  when  news  was  brought  to  Rome, 
that  an  immenfe  number  of  barbarians  from  the 
north,  were  pouring  down  into  the  Roman  do- 
minions, and  were  threatning  Italy  ttfelf  with 
flaughter  and  defolation.  Marius  was  now 
looked  upon  as  the  only  perfon  who  could  op- 
pofe  them,  and  was  accordingly  made  conful 
a  fecond  time,  contrary  to  the  conftitutions  of 
the  ftate,  which  required  an  interval  often  years 
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between  each  cooful0iip.  The  people  he  was  (o 
oppofe,  were  the  Cimbri  and  Teu tones,  who  had 
Irft  their  forelts,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred 
thoufand  men,  in  order  to  feek  new  habitations 
in  the  fruitful  vallies  of  Italy.  They  had,  fome 
time  before,  invaded  Gaul,  where  they  commit- 
ted great  ravages,  and  defeated  many  Roman 
armies  that  were  fent  again((  them.  •  Marius, 
however,  was  completely  fuccefsful.  He  at  firft 
declined  fighting,  till  their  fprce  was  weakened 
by  delay ;  but  afterwards  engaging  them  as  they 
were  paffing  the  Alps,  in  three  feparate  bodies,  u.  C. 
a  bloody  battle  enfued,  which  lafted  two  days.  650. 
In  this  the  Romans  were  viftorious,  and  Theu- 
tobocchus,  the  king  of  the  Teutones,  t^ken 
prifoner,  with  the  lofs  of  an  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  nlen.  But,  notwithftanding  the  Teu- 
tones were  thus  utterly  deftroycd,  the  army  of 
the  Cimbri  dill  remained  entire,  and  had  actual- 
ly pad  the  Alps,  after  having  put  Catulus,  the 
Roman  conful,  to  flight,  Marius,  however,  be- 
ing made  conful  a  fifth  time  (for  the  people  had 
continued  him  in  office  during  the^part  of  the  U  C. 
war)  met  and  gave  them  a  dreadful  overthrew.  ^^* 
An  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  of  thefc  bar- 
barians were  flain,  and  fixty  thoufand  taken 
prifoners.  Their  wives,  during  the  engage- 
ment, fought  furioufly  in  chariots,  by  the  fide 
of  their  hufbands ;  and,  at  laft,  when  they 
few  the  fortune  of  the  field  decided,  flew  their 
Z  3  children^ 
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children ;  and  then,'with  dcfperatc  intrepidity^ 
dcftroycd  each  other. 

Marius,  by  thefc  vidtories,  having  l)econric 
very  formidable  to  diftant  nations  in  war,  be- 
came foon  after  mudi  more  dangerous  to  his 
fellow  citizens  in  peace.  Metcllus,  frqm  being 
his  firft  patron  and  promoter,  was  long  grown 
hateful  to  him,  for  his  fuperior  influence  in  the 
fenatc,  fo  that  he  earneftly  wifhed  to  have  him 
baniflied  from  Rome.  To  effeft  this,  he  cm- 
ployed  one  Saturninus,  who  had  unjudly  pot 
feflTcd  himfelf  of  the  tribunefliip,  to  prefer  a 
'  law  for  the  partition  of  fuch  lands  as  had  been 
recovered  in  the  late  war,  and  to  oblige  the  fis 
nators  to  take  a  folemn  oath  for  putting  it  mto 
execution,  in  cafe  it  was  pad.  The  law  was 
foon  enafted  by  the  intereft  of  Marius;  but  when 
the  fenate  came  to  confirm  the  obfervance  of  it, 
Metellus,  who  conlidered  it  as  a  renewal  of 
the  ancient  dilturbances  that  had  been  (b  fatal  to 
the  conftitutiop,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  them 
to  rejeft  the  meafure  with  difdain.  At  firft  they 
feemed  inclined  to  come  into  his  advice;  but  the 
influence  of  his  rival  being  fuperior,  they  were 
content  to  fwear  *,  and  Metellus  rtfufing,  was 
obliged  to  go  into  voluntary  exile.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  great  relpeft  by  all  the  cities  through 
which  he  pafled ;  and  taking  up  his  refidencc  in 
the  ifland  of  Rhodes,  he  there  feemed  to  forget 
that  he  was  great,  and  only  ftudied  to  be  happy. 
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in  which  moil  of  the  ftatcs  of  Italy  entered 
into  a  confederacy  againft  Rome,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  redreis  of  this,  and  all  the  reft  of  cfaor 
grievances.    Meflengers  and  hoftages  were  pri* 
vately  fent  and  interchanged  amongft  them, 
and  upon  having  their  claims  rejeded  by  the 
fenate,  they,  foon  broke  out  into  open  rebellioiu 
The  ftate  now  faw  an  hundred  thouland  of  its 
own  foldiers  converted  againft  itfelf,  led  on  by 
excellent  commanders,  and  difciplioed  in  the 
Roman  manner.     To  oppofe  thefe,  an  equal 
body  was  raifed  l^  the  lenate,  and  the  coo- 
duft  of  the  war  committed  to  the  confuls^ 
together  with  Marius,   Sylla,  and  the   moft 
.  experienced  generals  of  the  time.    The  war' 
commenced   with  great   animofity   on   either 
£de,  but  the  Romans  Teemed  to  have  the  worft 
of  it  in  the  beginning.  Rutilius,  the  conful,  ftU 
into  an  ambufcade,  and  was  (lain.     His  body 
being  carried  into  the  city,  fo  diicourag^  the 
people,  that  the  fenace  decreed,  that  thencefor- 
ward the  bodies  of  the  flain  (hould  be  buried 
where  they  fell     Upon  this  defeat,  the  armj 
which  he  conduced  was  giten  to  Marius,  who 
rather  might  be  faid,  not  to  forfeit  his  andctit 
fame,  than  to  acquire  new  reputation  by  his 
•onduft  during  tlie  prefent  command. 

After  a  lapfe  of  two  years,  this  war  havii^ 
continued  to  rage  with  doubtful  fuccefs,  the 
fenate  began  to  refleffc,  that,  whether  conquered 
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or  conquerorS)  the  power  of  the  Romans  was  in 
danger  of  being  totally  deftroyed.    In  order 
therefore  to  foften  their  compliance  by  d^rees^ 
they  began  by  giving  the  freedom  of  the  city 
to  fuch  of  the  Italian  ftates  as  had  not  revolted. 
They  then  offered  it  to  fuch  as  would  fooneft 
lay  down  their  arms.    This  unexpefted  bounty 
had  the  defired  effeft;  the  allies,  with  mutusd 
diftruil,  offered  each  a  feperate  treaty :  the  fis 
nate  took  them  one  by  one  into  favour,  but 
gave  the  freedom  of  the  city  in.  fuch  a  manner, 
that,  being  empowered  to  vote  not  until  all  the 
other  tribes  had  given  their  fuffrages,  they  had 
very  little  weight  in  the  conftitution.     In  this 
manner  they  were  made  free,  all  but  the  Sam- 
nites  and  Lucanians,  who  feemed  excluded  from 
the  general  compromife,  as  if  to  leave  Sylla, 
who  commanded  againft  them,  the  glory  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  war :  this  he  peifbmned 
with  great  condudb,  ftorming  their  camps,  over- 
throwing them  in  feveral  battles,  and  obliging 
them  to  fubmit  to  fuch  terms  as  the  ISnate 
were  pleafed  to  impole. 

This  deftrudtive  war  being  concluded,  which, 
as  Paterculus  fays,  confumed  above  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  of  the  flower  of  luly,  the  fenate 
now  began  to  think  of  turning  their  arms 
agunft  Mithridates,  the  moft  powerful  and 
warlike  monarch  of  the  Eaft.  This  prince, 
whofe  dominions  were  chiefly,  compofed  of  the 
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ppoviAces  lie  had  cooquered^   was  maftcr  of 
C^padocia,  Bythinia^  Thrace,  Macedoo,  and 
all  Greece.    He  was  able  to  brbg  two  hundred 
and  fifty  tbouiand  infantry  inix>  the  fields  aixi 
fifty  thouiand  horfe.    He  had  a  vafi  oumber  of 
armed  chariots }  and,  inhi&ports,  four  hundred 
flups  of  war.    Such  power  joined  to  fi>  great 
riebeS)  ferved  only  the  niore  lo  invite  the  am* 
hitioo  of  Rome -9  they  but  defiyred  a  pretcoce 
for  a  war,  aod  that  was  not  long  wanting.  The 
pi^texts  were,  his  having  invaded  and  overcome 
many  ftates  that  were  in  alliance  with,  and  un- 
der the  protection  of  Rome ;  hi;s  having  pro- 
cured Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  to  declare 
war  againft  the  Romans  \  together  with  his 
continually  upbraiding  the  Homan  ftatip  with 
avarice  and  corruption.  Such  were  the  motivc$ 
that  induced  them  to  declare  war  againft  this 
Icing:  it  only  remained  to  chufe  a geiverai,  pro* 
perly  qualified  to  conduct  the  expedition- 

Marius  was  the  moft  experienced  comman- 
der, and  ardendy  wiflied  to  go :  but  SylJa  was 
juft  chofen  conful,  and  bad  obtained  this  dig- 
nity, as  a  recompence  for  his  fervices  in  the 
Social  war :  his  fame  now  therefore  began  to 
equdi  that  of  Marius,  and  he  was  with  general 
confent  appointed  to  conduft  the  Afiatic  war. 
This  general,  who  now  began  to  take  the  kad 
in  the  commonwealth,  was  born  of  a  patrician 
family,  one  of  the  moft  iliuftrious  in  Rome: 
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Iiis  perfon  was  elegant,  his  air  noble,  his  man- 
ners eafy,  and  apparently  Tincere :  he  loved 
•pleafure,  but  glory  ffill  more:  his  duty  ftill 
commanded  him  from  fenfual  delights,  which, 
however,  he  never  declined,  when  he  could  en- 
joy them  with  fafety :  he  defired  to  pleafe  all 
the  world;  for  which  purpofe,  'he  talked  of  him- 
:fclf  with  modcfty,  and  of  every  body  clfc  with 
the  higheft  oommeAdations :  he  was  liberal  to  all, 
and  even  prevented  thofc  rcqucft8,which  modef- 
ty  hefitated  tamake :  while,  at  the  fame  time, 
he  ftooped  even  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
mcaneft  foldiers,  whole  manners  he  fometimes 
imitated,  to  gain  their  aflFeftions.  In  Ihort,  he 
was  a  Proteus,  who  could  adapt  himfelf  to  the 
inclinations,  puriuits,  follies,  or  wiftiom  of  thofc 
he  <ionvtrfcd-with,  while  he  had  no  character  of 
his  own,  except  that  of  being  a  complete  dif- 
fembler.  His  firft  rife  was  to  be  quaeftor,  or 
tnrafurer,  of  the  army  under  Marius  in  Numi- 
dia  i  where,  by  courage  and  dexterity,  he  con- 
tributed greatly  to  obtain  thofe  advantages  which 
cnfued,  and  it  was  he  particularly,  who  per- 
fuaded  Bocchus  to  give  up  Jugurtha.  He  was 
afterwards  chofen  proconful  in  the  Soci^  war, 
•where  hb  aftions  entirely  eclipfcd  thofe  of  every 
other  commander-,  and  he  was,  in  confcquence 
of  them,  now  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Afia  Mmor;  a  poft  which,  as  it  promifcd  an 
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immenfe  harveft  of  glory  and  riches,  was  car- 
ndUy  fought  after  by  Marius. 

There  were  tfro  incentives  to  the  jealottfy  of 
Marius,  at  finding  Sylla  thus  preferred  to  con* 
duft  this  war  before  him.  The  honours  which 
were  likely  to  be  obtained  there,  and  the  lor- 
mer  pains  he  had  taken  to  prepare  himfelf  for 
that  expedition.  He  therefore  b^an  to  confider 
this  preference  as  an  unjuft  partiality  in  favour 
of  his  rival,  and  a  tacit  infult  upon  all  his  for- 
mer vidories.  He  could  not  help  thinking,  that 
his  reputation  deferved  the  firft  offer  in  ail  the 
employments  of  the  lUte,  and  he  concluded 
upon  depriving  Sylla  of  his  new  conunand. 
To  this  end,  he  gained  over  to  his  intereft,  one 
Sulpicius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  but  chiefly 
noted  for  his  enmity  to  $ylla  -,  a  man  equally 

^  eloquent  and  bold,  of  great  riches  but  corrupt 

manners,  and  rather  dreaded  than  efteemed  by 
the  people.  The  firft  tSc&  of  the  coojunc- 
don  of  thefe  ambitious  men,  was  to  gain  over 
the  lulian  towns  to  their  party  •,  and  for  this 
purpofe  they  preferred  a  law,  that  thefe  (hould 
vote,  not  in  the  rear  of  the  other  tribes,  but  that 
they  (hould  be  indifcriminately  poffefied  of  all 
the  fiune  advantages.  This  law  was  as  warmly 
oppofed  by  the  citizens  of  Rome,  as  it  was  refi>* 
lutely  defended  by  Marius  and  Sulpicius,  and  die 
ftates  of  Italy.  A  tumult  enfued  as  ufual,  in  which 
many  were  (lain  on  one  fide  and  the  other.  This 
I  commotidki 
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commotion  was  fcarcelf  appeafed,  when  another 
aflembly  of  the  people  was  propofed,  for  pafllng 
the  law,  contrary  to  the  command  of  the  con- 
fuls.  This  produced  a  more  violent  uproar 
than  even  the  former,  in  which  Sylla's  fon-in« 
law,  who  attempted  to  oppofe  the  law,  was 
ilain :  nor  was  Sylla  himfelf  in  lefs  danger,  for 
being  purfued  by  the  multitude,  he  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  houfe  of  his  ene- 
my Marius,  who,  though  naturally  vindiftive, 
would  not  break  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  which 
were  flill  reverenced  in  Rome.  Having  thus 
found  means  of  efcaping  their  fury,  and  finding 
the  oppofite  faftion  prevail,  he  inftantly  quit- 
ted Rome,  and  went  to  the  army  which  he  had 
commanded  during  the  Social  war ;  and  which 
was  appointed  to  go  under  him  upon  the  ex- 
pedition into  Afia.  In  the  mean  time,  Marius 
and  Sulpicius  drove  their  fcheme  forward  with- 
out any  oppofitbn ;  the  law  for  giving  the  Ita- 
lians a  full  participation  of  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  was  paflcd  without  trouble  ;  ^and  by  the 
lame  law  it  was  enacted,  that  the  command  of 
the  army  appointed  to  oppofe  Mithridates,  was- 
to  be  transferred  from  Sylla  to  Marius. 

*In  coniequence  of  this,  Marius  immediately 
lent  down  officers  from  Rome,  to  take  com- 
mand in  his  name.  But  Sylla,  as  was  mention- 
ed above,  had  predifpoied  the  army  in  his  own 
favour.    They  were  troops  with  whom  be  had 
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gained  (ignal  vi&orics,  andthey  were  cnCirety 
devoted  to  his  command.  Inftead,^therefbre,  of  t 
obeying  the  orders  of  Marius,  they  fell  upon 
and  flew  his  officers,  and  then  entreated  thdr 
general,  that  he  would  lead  thejn  direftly  to 
take  fignal  vengeance  upon  all  his  enemies  at 
Rome.  In  the  mean  timer  Marius  being  in- 
formed of  this,  was  not  flow  in  making' repri- 
£ils  upon  fuch  of  SyllaVfriends  as  fell  into  his 
hands  in  the  city.  This  produced'new  mur- 
murs in  Sylla's  camp;  the  army  infifted  upon 
being  led  to  the  capital,  and  their  general  him- 
felf,  who  was  naturally  vindiOive,  atlengdi 
determined  to  comply.;     . 

Sylla's  army  amounted  to  fix  legions,  the 
^Idiers  of  which  feemed  animated  with  the  re- 
ientment  of  their  leader,  and  breathed  nothing 
but  flaughter  and  revenge.  However,  there 
were  a  few  yet  remaining  among  them,  dmt, 
even  in  this  time  of  general  corruption,  could 
not  think  of  turning  their  Irms  upon  their  nir 
tive  city,  but  quitted  die  camp  and  fled.  Thos 
a  ftrange  migration  of  different  parties  was 
feen,  ibme  flying  fit>m  Rome  to  avoid  the  re* 
ientment  of  Marius,  and  others  deferting  from 
the  camp,  not  to  be  accomplices  in  the  guik 
"mf  Sylla.  Neverthelefs  the  army  advanced 
itill  towards  Rome ;  it  was  to  no  purpofe,  that 
the  praetors  went  out  from  jdie  dty  in  fbnn, 
to  retard  it ;  the  foldiers  broke  the  eofigns 
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h£  their  office^  and  tore  their  purple  robes  wicK 
derifion.  The  fenate  nm  fent  deputies  to  com- 
jpand  the  army  hot  to  advance  within  five  miles 
of  the  city.  The  deputies  were  for  a  while  amuf^ 
cd  by  Sylla ;  but  they  feemed  fcarce  returned! 
to  give  an  account  of  their  commiflion,  when 
he  arrived  with  all  his  forces  at  the  very  gates 
of  Rome.  His  foldjers  entered  the  city  fword 
in  handj  as.  into  a  place  taken  by  ftorm.  Ma- 
rius  and  Solpicius,  at  the  head  of  a  tumultuary 
body  of  their  p^rtizans,  attempted  to  oppofe 
their  entrance^  and  the  citizens  themfelves, 
who  feared  the  &ccage  of  the  place,  threw 
down  ftones  and  tyles  from  the  tops  of  the 
houfes  upon  the  intruders;  So  unequal  a  con- 
flift  lafted  longer  than  could*  have  beenexpeft- 
ed  I  but  at  length,  Marius  and  his  party  were  _ 
obliged  to  feek  fafety  by  flight,  after  having 
vainly  oflFered  liberty  to  all  the  flaves,  who 
ihould  affift  them  in  this  emergency. 

Sylla  now  finding  himfelf  mafter  of  the  city^* 
plaocd  bodies  of  foldiers  in  differenc  parts  to 
prevent  pillage  and  diforder.  He  even  pu- 
niihed  ibme  feverely  for  offenhg  to  enter  the 
houfes  by  force,  and  fpent  the  night  in  vifiting 
their  quarters,  and  reftrainii^  their  impetuofity. 
The  next  morning  he  began,  *by  modelling  the 
laws  fo  as  to  favour  his  outrages.  Thefe  had  long 
loft  their  force  in  the  commonwealth,  and  were 
now  m6lded  into  whatever  form  the  ftrongelb 
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party  was  pleafed  they  Ihould  I^ITuth^.  Ifc 
therefore  rcvcrfed  all  the  decrtes  which  bfld 
been  paffed  by  Sulpicius,  He  cnadted,  Ihii 
no  law  ftioiild  be  propofcd  for  the  future,  b« 
^hat  ftiould  be  previoufly  approved  by  thfe  fe- 
rate.  That  the  fuffrages  (hould  be  giVen  by 
fclaflcs,  in  which  the  patricians  were  fure  of  a 
majority ;  and  not  by  tribes,  in  which,  every 
man  having  ah  equal  voice,  the  influence  of  the 
great  was  totally  annihilated.  To  thcfelie  ad- 
ded a  decree,  whereby  Marius,  Sulpicius,  and 
ten  other  leading  mtn,  Were  declared  eneftiies  to 
their  country,  and  by  which  it  was  lawful  for 
any  pcrfon  to  kill  them.  Hashing  thus  brought 
the  laws  to  fecond  his  amtition,  he  caufed  ttc 
goods  of  the  profcribcd  to  be  cdnfifcated,  and 
next  fent  troops  into  all  piarts  to  apprehend 
them.  Marius  efcaped,  but  Su^picius  ^as  found 
hidden  in  the  trtarfhei  of  Laurcntium,  and  hh 
head  being  cut  off,  was  carried  and  fixed  tJpbn 
the  roftrum  at  Rome.  Sylla  having  thus,  as 
he  fuppofed,  entirely  rcftored  peace  to  the  cftyi^ 
departed  upcfn  his  expeditibn  agairtft  Mithri- 
dates,  hoping  to  give  new  vigour  to  his  dc- 
figns,  by  the  wealth  -and  honours  Which  fre  cr- 
pcded  to  reap  in  the  Eaft. 

But  while  Sylla  was  thus  eftablilhing  his  pkrty 
againft  Marios,  he  had  bcch  inattentive  to  i 
very  formidable  opponent,  who  was  daily  grow- 
ing into  popularity  and  power  at  Rome.    TTA 
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wafc  Cornelius  Ciona,.  who  Was  born  of  a  patri- 
cian family*  but  ftrotigly  attached  to  the  people 
from  motives  of  ambition.  He  was  a  man 
tager  after  glory,  but  incapable  of  patiently 
cxpeifbifig  its  regular  approach :  raih,  hot,  and 
oUliliatc,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  boki,  and  cou- 
rageous 4  he  was  willing  to  become  the  leader 
of  tbe  people,  as  he  oould  not  lead  in  the  le« 
nate.  He  therefore  offered  himfelf  for  the  too* 
iuKhip,  10  oppoTidoo  to  the  interefts  of  Sylla; 
and  either  from  that  general's  inattention  to  one 
iicdciptfed,  or,  from  his  t>wn  great  £ivour  with 
the  tower  part  of  the  people,  he  obtained  it. 

Cinna  was  ii:arce  tnveftcd  widi  his  new  digni- 
ty!, buciiiscnmicy  broke  fcrth.:  Jie  boafled,  tha£ 
he  wmdd  annul  aU  the  laws  which  had  been 
iacdy  made  in  favour  of  the  patricians,  and  ac- 
corrijogly  began  by  codeavouring  to  attach  the 
Icafiffns  £rmly  to  his  interelt.  This  was  only 
itt)  be^e£:£ted,  by  giving  them  an  equal  parti- 
cifXition  in  the  freedom  of  the  city,  of  which 
Sylla  had  lately  deprived  them.  He,  therefbrc, 
ibttt  priv^ate  emifTanes  among  the  country  dates, 
jdefiriiig  their  attendance  at  Rome  upon  a  cer^- 
^n  day,  and  enjoining  chem  aifo  to  carry 
iwords  under  their  robes.  Thus,  when  he  had 
prqjared  a  party'  to  fupport  his  pretenfions,  he 
f>ublickly  propofed  the  law  for  ibpprcffing  the 
.new  Jtalian  tribes,  and  for  giving  them  equal 
prinlegefi  with  the  reft,  by  mixing  them  among 
A  a  2  thof« 
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.  thdfe  formerly  eftablifhed.  To  propofe  a  law 
at  this  tkne^  was,  in  fome  meafurc,  to  dc* 
clarc  a  war.  An  engagement  enfued,  in  which 
the  Italians,  being  previoufly  armed,  came  off 
viflorious  for  a  while ;  but  Odavius,  the  other 
conful,  coming  with  a  powerful  body  of  Sylla's 
friends  to  oppofe  them,  foon  turned  the  fortune 
of  the  day,  and  obliged  the  Italians  to  quit  the 
city* 

Cinna  being  thus  defeated  in  his  purpofe  of 
pafling  the  law,  had,-  notwithftanding,  the  plea- 
fure  of  finding  all  the  dates  of  Italy  ftrongly 
united  in  his  favour;  whereupon,  leaving 
Rome,  he  went  from  city  to  city,  declating 
againft  the  tyranny  of  the  great,  and  their  in- 
juftice  to  their  allies,  by  whofe  afliftance  they 
had  become  fo  powerful :  he  allured  them  with 
frefti  hopes  of  equal  privileges  with  theRomans^ 
and  excited  their  pity  towards  himfelf,  whofe 
fufFerings  had  been  incurred  for  his  afliduity  in 
their  caufe..  Having  thus  induced  them  to  a 
general  infurrefbion,  he  began  to  make  levies 
both  of  troops  and  money.  In  this  manner 
a  powerful  army  was  loon  raifed ;  and  Cinna» 
as  being  conful  of  Rome,  without  oppofidon, 
was  placed  at  its  head.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
fenate,  who  were  apprized  of  thefe  violent  pro- 
ceedings, went  through  the  forms  of  juftice 
againD:  him.  Being  fummoned  to  take  his  trial, 
and  not  appearing,  he  was  degraded  from  his 
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rank  as  a  citizen ;  turned  out  of  his  office  of 
conful,  and  Lucius  Mcrula,  the  pricft  of  Ju- 
piter, eleftcd  in  his  ftcad.     But  thefc  indig- 
nities only  fenced  to  cncreafe  his  diligence  and 
apimofity.     He  appeared  before  a  body  of  the 
Roman  forces,  that  were  encamped  at  Capua, 
in  an  humble  imploring  manner,  v^ithout  any 
of  the  enfigns  of  his  office.      He  entreated 
them,  with  tears  and  proteftations,  not  to  fu^fer 
the  people  of  Rome  to  fall  a  facrifice  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  great :  he  invoked  the  gods  who 
punilhed  injuftice,  to  witnefs  to  the  rectitude 
of  his  intentions;  and  fo  far  prevailed  upon  the 
ibldiers,    that   they  unanimoufly  refolved  to 
fupporrhis  caufe.     The  whole  army,  with  go- 
pml  confent,  agreed  to  nominate  him  confu), 
and,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  fenate,  in- 
ycfted  him  with  the  enfigns  of  his  office  ;  then 
taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  they  determine 
cd  to  follow  him  to  Rooie.     Thus  he  faw'  his 
ibength  encreafing  every  day ;  feveral  of  tho 
fenators,  who  were  wavering  before,  now  came 
over  to  his  fide;  but,  what  was  equal  to  an 
lumy  inidelf!  tidings  were  brought,  that  Ma- 
rius,  efcapjng  from  a  thoufand  perils,  was  with 
his  fon  upon  the  road  to  join  him. 

We  have  already  feen  this  fqrmidable  general 

driven  out  of  Rome,  and  declared  a  public 

enemy :  we  have  feen  him,  at  the  age  of  fcvcnty, 

{ifter  oum^crlefs  vidtories,  and  fix  confuUhips, 
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obliged  tofavc  himfclf,  unattended  and  on  foot, 
from  the  numerous  purfuits  of  thofe  who  fought 
his  life.     After  having  wandered  for  fomc  thnc 
in  this  deplorable  condition,  he  found  every  day 
his  dangers  encreafc,  and  his  purfuers  making 
nearer  advances.    In  this  diltrefs  be  was  obliged 
toconceal  himfelf  in  the  marfhes  of  M inturnum, 
where  he  fpent  the  night  up  to  his  chin  in  a 
quagmire.   '  At  break  of  day  he  left  this  difinal 
place^  and  made  towards  the  fea  fide,  in  hopes 
of  finding  a  (hip  to  facilitate  his  efcape  ;  buc 
being  known  and  difcoVered  by  fome  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  was  conduded  to  a  neighbouring 
town  with  an  halter  round  his  neck,  without 
cloaths,  andf^while  ftill  covered  over  with  mud, 
was  fent  to  prifon.     The  governor  of  the  place, 
willing  to  conform  to  the  orders  of  the  lenase, 
foon  after  fcnt  a  Cimbrian   flave  to  diipacch 
him  ;  but  the  barbarian  no  fooner  entered  the 
dungeon  for  this  purpofe,  but  he  ftopt  (horc, 
intimidated  by  the  dreadful  vifage  and  awful 
voice  of  this  fallen  general,  who  ftemly  de- 
manded. If  he  had  the  prdumption  to  kili 
Caius  Marius  ?   The  flave,   unable  to  reply, 
threw  down  his  fword,  and,  ruflitng  back  from 
the  prifon,  cried  out.  That  he  found  it  impoP 
fible  to  kill  him!   The  governor,  coaQdering 
the  fear  of  the  flave  as  an  omen  in  the  unhap- 
py exile's  favour,   gave  him  once  more  bis 
freedom;  and,commending  him  to  hie  fortune, 
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firovtd^  him  with  a  fhip  to  convey  him  from 
Italy.    He  from  thgnce  m^de  the  bed  of  his 
9fay  to  the  ifland  of  v^nari^,  dp^  f^ili^g  on- 
ward, was  forced  by  a  temped  upgn  the  cpafl: 
a£  Sicily.   There  a  Roman  qu^ftpr,  whp  hap- 
pened to  be  at  thr  fame  place,  refolved  to  feizie 
him ;  by  which  he  loft  fixt^en  of  his  crew^  who 
were  killed  in  their  endf avours  to  ^over  his  re- 
treat to  the  (hip.     H^  afterwards  landed  in 
Africa,  near  Carthage,  and  went,  \n  a  melan- 
choly manner,  to  place  him&lf  among  the  ruins 
of  that  defolated  place.   He  foon,  however,  h^ 
orders  from  the  prsetor,  who  governed  there,  tt> 
retire.     Marius,  who  remembered  his  having 
once  fervcd  this  very  man,  when  in  ncccflity, 
could  not  fupprefs  his  forrow,  at  finding  ingra- 
titude in  every  quarter  of  the  world;  gnd  pre- 
paring to  obey,  defired  the  mcffenger  to  tell  his 
matter.  That  he  had  feen  Marius  fitting  among 
the  ruins  of  Carthage,  intimating  the  greatnels 
of  his  own  fall,    by  the  defolation  that  was 
round  him.  He  then  embarked  once  more,  and, 
^not  knowing  where  to  land  without  encounter- 
ing an  enemy,  fpent  the  winter  at  Tea,  ex- 
pcding  every  hour,  the  return  of  a  mcflenger 
from  his  fon,  whom  he  had  fent  to  £bllicit  pro- 
ceftion  from  an  African  prince,  whofe  narne 
was  Mandraftal.     After  long  expedtation,  in- 
fkead  of  the  meffenger,  his  fon  himfelf  arrived, 
havbg  efcaped  from  the  inhofpitable  court  of 
A  a  4  that 
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that  monarch,  where  he  had  been  kept^  not  it 
a  friend,  but  a  prifoner,  and  had  returned  juft 
time  enough  to  prevent  his  father  from  (hark^ 
the  fame  fate.  It  was  in  this  fituation,  chat 
they  were  informed  of  the  aftivity  of  Cinna  in 
their  favour,  and  accordingly  made  the  bcft  of 
their  way  to  join  him. 

Cinna,   upon  being  apprized  of  their  ap- 
proach, fent  his  lifbors,  widi  all  other  marks  of 
diftinftion,  to  join  them;  but  Marius  woidd 
not  accept  of  thefe  inftances  of  rdpeft :    he 
fent  them  back,  as  being  ill  fuited  to  his  zbf^ 
fituation,  and  aflfefted  to  appear  in  the  wreccli- 
(cd  habit  which  he  had  worn  in  his  misfbrtmxs. 
His  beard  was  long  and  neglefted,  his  pace 
flow  and  folcmn,  and  all  his  adions  Ihcwed  a 
mind  ftung  intp  refentment,  and  medititing 
revenge :   he  now,  therefore,  went  ampng  the 
towns,  exciting  them  to  efpoufe  his  quand, 
which  he  taught  them  to  think  was  their  own. 
Five  hundred  of  the  principal  cinzens  of  Rome 
went  down  to  congratulate  his  return ;  a  large 
number  of  veterans,  who  had  fought  under  his 
ftandard,  came  to  ofier  him  their  fervice;  and, 
to  encreafe  his  forces  ftill  more,  he  proclaim* 
ed  freedom  to  all  flaves  who  fhould  join  him  i 
by  which  m^ans,  great  crowds  flocked  to  him 
from  every  quarter.     His  firft  operation  was  to 
take  the  city  of  Oftia  by  ftorm ;  he  then  ad- 
vanced with  I^ts  whole  army,  anjl  poilcd  him* 
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Self  upon  the  JaDiculum,  an  hill  that  overlooked 
Roroe»  where  he  was  joined  by  Cinna,  with  an 
army  as  numerous  as  his  own,  and  both  now 
lefolyed  to  lay  iiege  to  tbi^  natiyi^  city. 

The  fenate  and  confuls  were  now  driven  al<- 
moft  to  defpair ;  it  was  too  late  to  fend  to  Sylla, 
who  was  gaining  vidories  in  Afia,  whik  his 
party  was  upon  the  brink  of  ruin  at  home. 
Cneius  Poippeius  commanded  an  army  near 
Rome ;  but  his  adions  wpre  fo  equivocal,  that 
pcither  £de  conld  rely  upon  him,  while  both 
equally  feared  him.  They  fent  to  Metellus» 
then  lying  with  a  body  of  troops  among  the 
Samnites  i  but  his  foldicrs,  inftead  of  granting 
them  any  aid,  foon  after  joined  with  Marius. 
Thus  ddferted  by  all,  they  daily  law  the  towns 
about  the  city  taken  and  plundered,  and  vaft 
numbers  of  flaves  every  hour  dcfcrting  over  to 
the  enemy.  In  this  exigence^  they  had  no  other 
relburce  but  fubmillion :  they  accqrdingly  re- 
vived to  fend  ambafladors  to  the  two  generals, 
afluring  them  of  their  ready  attachment,  and  de- 
firing  them  to  enter  the  city  peaceably,  and  to 
fpare  their  own  countrymen.  Cinna,  however, 
i^ufed  to  grant  any  audience,  till  he  knew  in 
what  manner  he  was  to  be  addrefled ;  whether 
as  a  private  man,  or  as  conful,  and  firft  officer 
of  the  ftate.  This,  for  a  while,  created  fomc 
embarraflhient ;  but  it  was  vain  to  deliberate, 
Ifhen  fubmifllon  was  the  only  choice.    Cinna 
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being  reftored  to  the  confulihip,  now  received 
.the  ambafladors  of  the  fenate  in  form,  vho  m* 
vited  him  into  the  city,  and  requeued  him  to 
undertake  the  duties  <^  his  office;  they  en- 
treated him  to  regard  his  couatrymen  with  ten* 
dernefs,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  him 
an  oath,  that  he  would  put  no  man  to  dcath» 
but  after  a  legal  manner,  and  CQnformable  to 
the  ancient  ufages  of  Rome.  Cinna  refufed  cbc 
oath,  but  promifed,  that  willingly  he  would 
not  be  the  caufe  of  any  man's  deaUi.  During 
this  conference,  Marius  continued  ftanding  by 
the  conful's  tribunal,  obferving  a  profound 
filence  ;  but  his  furious  air,  and  eyes  gianctng 
with  fire,  were  but  too  fure  prefegjcts  of  the 
carnage  he  meditated  within. 

The  conference  being  ended,  Cinna  and  Ma- 
^  rius  prefented  themfelves  at  the  gates  of  the 

city,  at  the  head  of  their  troops :  Cinna  match- 
ed in  -firft,  accompanied  by  his  guards ;  but 
Marius  flopped,  and  refufed  to  enter,  alledgtng. 
That,  having  been  baniflied  by  a  public  decree, 
it  was  neceflary  to  have  another  to  authorize  his 
return.  It  was  thus,  that  he  defired  to  give  his 
meditated  cruelties  the  appearance  of  juftice  ; 
and,  while  he  was  about  to  deftroy  thoufands, 
to  pretend  an  implicit  veneration  for  the  laws. 
In  purfuance  of  his  defire,  an  aifcmbly  of  the 
people  being  called,  they  began  to  reverie  bis 
banilhmcnt;  but  they  had  fcarce  gone  through 
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three  of  the  tribes,  when,  incapable  of  contain- 
ing his  defire  of  revenge,  he  entered  the  city 
at  the  head  of  his  guards,  and  maflacred  all 
that  had  ever  been  obnoxious  to  him,  without 
remorfc  or  (Mty.    Odavius,  the  conful,  was  kill- 
ed in  his  diair  of  office ;    Merula,  who  had 
been  his  colleague  in  the  room  of  Cinna,  killed 
himiclf,  to  avoid  falling  by  the  enemy ;  Caiua- 
and  Lucius  Julius,  Serranus,  Lentulus,  Numi«* 
tonus  and  Bebius,  all  fenators  of  the  firft  rank, 
were  butchered  in  the  ftreets,    their  heads 
placed  upon  the  roftrum,  and  their  bodies  given 
to  be  devoured  by  dogs ;  many  more  ihared 
the  fame  fate  *,  the  fatellites  of  Marius,  breath** 
ing  Daughter  and  vengeance,  ftabbed  the  fathers 
of  families  m  their  own  houfes ;  violated  the 
chaftity  of  matrons ;  and  carried  away  their 
chil^en  by  force.    Several  who  fought  to  pro* 
pidate  the  tyrant's  rage,  were  murdered  by  his 
command  in  his  prefence ;  many  even  of  thofe 
who  had  never  offended  him  were  put  to  death  $ 
and,  at  laft,  even  his  own  officers  never  ap* 
proached  him  but  with  terror.     Having  in  this 
manner  punifhed  his  enemies,  he  next  abrogat- 
ed all  the  laws  which  were  made  by  his  rival, 
and  then  made  himfelf  conful  with  Cinna. 
Thus  gratified  in  his  two  favourite  paffions, 
vengeance  and  ambition,   having  once  faved 
his  country,  and  now  deluged  it  with  blood ;  at 
Jaft,  as  if  willing  to  crown  the  pile  of  flaughter 
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which  he  had  made,  with  his  own  body,  ho 
died  the  month  after,  aged  feventy,  not  withouf 
fuipicion  of  having  haftened  his  end. 

In   the  mean   time,  thefe    accounts  were 
brought  to  Sylla,  who  was  ient  againft  Mithri* 
dates,  and  who  was  performing  many  fignal 
iervices  againft  him.     That  monarch  haying 
caufed  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  Remans, 
who  were  in  his  dominions,  to  be  flain  in  cold 
blood,  next  fent  his  general  Archelaus  to  op- 
pofe  Sylla  \  however,  he  was  defeated  near 
Athens,  with  the  lofs  of  an  immenfe  number 
of  his  forces.  Another  battle  enfued,  by  which 
the  Roman  general  recovered  all  the  countries 
that  had  been  ufurped  by  Mithridates :  the  lob 
of  the  kihg's  fleet  followed  foon  after:  6>  chat 
both  panics  were  now  inclined  to  an  accommo- 
dation *,  Mithridates,  induced  by  hb  }ofics ;  and 
Sylla,  by  a  defire  of  returning  home,  to  take 
vengeance  on  his  enemies  in  Rome.     A  peace 
was  accordingly  foon  after  concluded,  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  which  were,  that  Mithridates 
fliould  defray  the  charges  of  the  war;   and 
{hould  be  content  with  his  own  hereditary  do- 
U.  C.     minions.  Thus  having,  in  lefs  than  three  years, 
^70*       brought  the  Afiatic  war  to  an  honourable  pe- 
riod, Sylla  prepared  for  his  return  ;  previoufly 
informing  the  fenate  by  letter,  of  all  the  great 
fervices  he  had  done  the  ftate ;  and  the  ungrate- 
ful return  he  had  received,  from  fuch  9s  envied 
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his  fortune ;  adding  a  dreadful  menace,  that  he 
urould  foon  be  at  the  gates  of  Rome  with  a 
▼iftorious  and  powerful  army,  to  take  fignal 
vengeance  upori  his  own  enemies,  and  thofc  of 
the  ftate.  The  fenate,  who  were  now  to  be  con- 
fidered  rather  as  a  party  formed  by  Marius^ 
than  as  the  independent  proteftors  of  Rome^ 
greatly  dreaded  the  efFcdb  of  Sylla's  return  t 
they  already  anticipated  the  flaughters  he  waft 
about  to  make;  and  therefore  fent  to  treat  with 
him  I  offering  to  comply  with  whatever  terms  he 
ihould  propofe,  provided  he  let  them  know  the 
limits  he  intended  to  fet  to  his  refentmcnt.  They 
even  ordered  Cinna,  who,  as  we  have  obferved 
before,  had  beeh  elected  conful  with  Mariusr, 
to  difcontinue  his  levies,  and  join  with  them  in 
deprecating  Sylla's  anger  by  timely  fubmiflion. 
Cinna,  however,  knew  too  well  how  little  mercy 
he  had  to  exped  from  his  opponent ;  and,  in- 
ftead  of  obeying  the  fenate,  returned  them  an 
cvafive  anfwer ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  proceeded 
to  raife forces,  and  tooppofe  Syllacvcn  in  Afia; 
by  fending  an  army  thither,  under  pretence, 
that  what  was  a£ted  againft  Mithridates  hither* 
to,  was  againfl  the  confent,  ^nd  without  the 
authority  of  the  ienate.  For  this  purpofe  he 
difpatcbed  a  body  of  forces  under  the  command 
of  Valerius  Flaccus,  his  colleague  in  the  con- 
fuUhip,  into  AOa.  But,  as  this  leader  was  un^ 
experienced  in  the  field.  Fimbria,  an  old  foldier 
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of  reputatiofii  was  fent  as  his  lieutenant,  witfi 
dircAioflS  to  correft  by  his  experience,  the  too 
great  impetuofity  of  the  general.  They  ibocn, 
hoMTever,  began  to  differ;  and  the  breach  widcn^ 
ing  evfcry  day,  the  conful  thought  proper  to 
depoife  Firhbria  from  his  compand.  But  all 
confidence  and  order  was  now  loft  in  the  nuU- 
cary»  as  well  as  in  the  civil,  deparcoients  of  the 
ftate.  Fimbria,  infead  of  fubmitting  to  his 
Superior,  brought  his  cauft  before  die  army  ;  i 
general  mutiny  enfued  %  the  conful  attempted 
to  efcape ;  but,  being  difcovered  at  the  booom 
t)f  a  wdl,  was  dragged  out,  and  murdered  by  his 
own  foldiers;  In  the  mean  time.  Fimbria  tddaig 
the  command  of  the  army,  led  It  againft  Mi- 
thridaoes,  over  whom  he  gained  a  fignai  vifbory^ 
and  might  have  compfeated  his  triumpk  over 
that  monarch,  but  that  the  fame  di&bedkace 
which  he  was  guilty  of  to  his  own  commander, 
was  pra)6tifed  by  his  foldiers  againft  himfelf ;  ibr 
ihortly  after,  at  Sylla's  approach,  his  tnnps  all 
deferted,  to  join  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  other 
army ;  ib  that  Fimbria  being  thus  left  alone, 
fled  to  the  temple  of  ^fculapius,  in  Pet^amus, 
where  he  fclA  upon  his  iwoid ;  but  the  wound 
not  proving  mortal,  his  flave  difpaiched  him, 
killing  himfelf  upon  the  body  of  his  maficr, 

in  die  mean  time,  the  ill  fuccefs  of  this  army 
did  not  intimidate  Cinna  from  making  prepara- 
tions to  repel  his  opponent.    Bemg  joined  by 
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Carbo^  who'  was  now  elefted  in  the  loom  of 
Yaferhid,  who  had  been  flain,  together  with 
y^alig  M&riuS)  who  inherited  all  the  abilities  and 
cbekmtHtion  of  his  father,  he  determined  to  fend 
over  part  of  the  forces  he  had  raifed  into  Dal- 
matian to  oppofe  Sylla  before  ht  entered  Ital^, 
Some  troops  were  accordingly  embarked  \  but 
tkdfe  being  diTperfed  by  a  ftorm,  the  reft^  thas 
hkd  not  yet  put  to  fea,  abfoiuteiy  refufed  to  ga 
UjMM  thiS)  Cinna^  quite  flirious  at  their  difobe^ 
<lieh(:e,  ru(bed  forward  to  pirrfuade  them  to  their 
duty.  61  the  mean  time,  one  of  the  moft  mu- 
iJmtis  of  the  fotdiers  being  ftruck  by  ah  officer, 
retUrfied  the  -blow,  and  was  apprehended  for 
Ws  crime.  This  vll-timed  feverity  produced  a 
tumtik  and  a  mutiny  throuj^  the  whole  army; 
ttd  white  Cinrra  did  all  he  couid  to  prevent  or 
fitppteSt  it^  he  was  run  through  the  body  by 
one  of  the  crowd.  The  army  being  thus  de- 
prived of  their  principal  leader,  continued  un- 
<ier  Cafbo,  who  fcept  himfelf  confal,  without 
a  cotleag«^,  fdr  fome  time.  The  next  year*^ 
^sdniuls  behipg  Urbanus  and  Scipio,  new  levies 
^re  mflde,  and  the  affairs  of  the  party  feemed 
ko  wear  a  very  favourable  afpeft.  It  was  not 
tittubcej,  but  Sylla  would  take  fignal  vengeance 
for  his  lace  injuriesy  and  do  all  in  his  pow^r  to 
^isfpgrtfs  die  latie  popular  laws,  enaded  i^n  his 
-ic^^nce :  all  the  lower  Ipart  of  the  citizens  tberc- 
^{Ae,  and  «he  >majoriqr  of  the  i^ntfte^  were  againft 
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him  ;  the  one  from  principles  of  dmocmcjr; 
the  other  through  fear.  Thus  k  great  cob- 
tourfe  of  people  came  from  difiereflt  ^uts  of 
Italy,  to  take  part  with  the  confub^  who  ibon 
faw  themfelves  at  the  head  of  an  army,  fiipe- 
rior  to  that  of  Sylla,  whofe  approach  was  b 
mpch  dreaded  by  all. 

During  thefe  preparations,  Syll^  was  not  hb 
expeditious,  by  long  and  forced  marches,  id 
returning  to  his  native  country,  which  he  imaid- 
.ed  to  deluge  with  blood.  Being  arrived  at  Dy- 
racchium,  where  he  had  prepared  ai  fleet  t» 
convey  him  into  Italy,  he  harrangued  his  army 
before  they  embarked,  entreating,'  that  they 
would  engage  themfelves  by  an  oath,  to  coo* 
tinue  faithful  to  his  caufe.  Thb  they  unam* 
moufly  confented  to  do,  and,  as  ah  cameft  of 
their  firicerity,  offered  him  all  the  money  which 
they  had  gained  in  their  late  ezpedttiona^  to^ 
wards  fupporting  the  expenees  of  did  war. 
Sylla,  pleafed  at  their  alacrity,  reiuied  thdc  io* 
tended  favours,  afluring  them,  that  they  fliottld 
Ibon  fhare  much  greater  rewards  from  his 
bounty,  than  he  had  as  yet  been  aUe  to  b^ 
ftow;  and  then  embatrking  hts  troops,  landed 
them,  after  a«favourable  paflage,  atBrundiK 
fiuiti  in  July. 

He  had  been  fcarce  arrived  there,  but  die  r^ 
mains  of  that  fhattered  party  which  had  e(cap> 
cd  the  profcriptions  of  Marius,^  came  to  jom 
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him.  Metellus  was  the  firft,  with  a  large  body 
of  forces  which  he  had  colleded  in  his  way. 
Marcus  Craflus  came  with  a  fupply,  as  alfo 
Cethegus ;  but  of  all  the  fuccours  which  he 
received,  none  were  more  timely  or  pleafing, 
than  thofe  which  were  brought  him  by  Cneius 
Pompey,  afterwards  furnamed  the  Great.  This 
commander,  though  yet  buttwenty-thrce,  began 
already  to  (hew  the  dawnings  of  that  ambition, 
which  afterwards  fhone  with  fuch  luftre  in  the 
commonwealth.  Though  at  that  time  invefted 
with  no  public  charafter,  he  found  means  to 
raife  an  army  of  three  legions  in  Picacnum,  and 
to  overthrow  Brutus,  who  commanded  the 
troops  of  the  oppofite  fadlion  in  that  diftrift. 
This  vidory  was  alfo  (tgnalized  by  his  killing 
the  general  of  the  Gaulifh  cavalry,  who  oppofed 
Kimfelf  in  fingle  combat,  for  which  he  was  fa- 
luted  with  the  higheft  marks  of  refpeft  by  Sylla, 
who  feemed  to  have  a  prefdence  of  his  future 
greatne(s. 

A  civil  war  being  thus  determined  upon, 
and  both  parties  being  now  advanced  very  neaf 
each  other,  Sylla  was  willing  to  try,  how  far 
the  immenle  riches  he  brought  with  him  from 
Afia,  were  capable  of  (baking  the  enemies 
forces,  without  a  battle.  For  this  purpofe,  he 
at  firft  pretended  to  be  averfe  to  engaging,  and 
fent  deputies  to  Scipio,  the  conful,  who  com- 
manded againft  him,  with  propo(als  for  coming 
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to  a  treaty.  The  conful,  who  fought  for  nothing 
fo  much  a;^  pea:e,  very  readJy  embraced  his 
offers,  but  defired  rime,  previoufly  to  confer 
with  Urbanus,  his  coUe.igue,  upon  a  cnealurein 
which  he  was  equally  concerned.  This  was  all 
that  ^ylla  dcfired ;  for  in  the  mean  tioic,  a  fuf- 
penfion  of  arms  being  agreed  upon,  his  foldiers 
went  into  the  oppofue  camp,  difplaying  thofe 
riches  which  they  had  acquired  in  their  expedi- 
tions, and  offering  to  participate  with  their  fel- 
low-iitizens,  in  cafe  they  changed  their  party. 
1  he  fame  motives  that  had  prevailed  on  the  ki- 
diers  of  Fimbria  to  defcrt  him,  now  prevailed 
upon  fhefe  alfo  to  dcfert  their  general.  The 
whole  army  declared  unanimoufly  for  Sylla*,ai)d 
Scipio  fcarce  knew  that  he  was  forfaken  and  de- 
poled,  till  he  was  informed  of  it  by  a  party  of 
the  enemy,  who,  entering  his  tent,  made  him 
and  his  fon  their  prifoners.  Sylla,  however,a&cd 
with  great  moderation  towards  him;  he  would 
permit  no  injury  to  be  done  to  the  confu),  but 
employed  all  his  arts  to  bring  him  over  to  his 
party.  After  mvich  entreaty,  finding  him  in- 
flexible, he  generoufly  ga^e  him  his  freedom, 
having  pr^^vioufly  obtained  his  promire,  not  to 
command  againft  him  during  the  reft  of  his 
coniulfhip. 

Sylla,  having  fucceeded  f  >  well  io  this  in- 
ftance,  ref  >lvcd  to  try  the  fame  arts  upon  ibc 
army  commanded  by  Urbanus,  the  other  con- 
ful.     He  fcnt  deputies  to  him,  dcfiring  a  on- 
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fcrence;  but  the  conful,  inftrufted  by.  the  dil- 
grace  of  his  colleague,  confined  the  deputies, 
and  marched  direftly  againft  him,  hoping  to 
come  upon  him  by  lurprize.  An  engagement 
cnfued,  in  which  Sylla's  men,  though  attacked 
in  diforder,  repaired  by  their  courage,  what  they 
"wanted  in  regularity.  Urbanus  loft  fcven  thou- 
fand  men,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Capua,  with  the  remainder  of  his  army. 

Italy  now  began  to  feel  all  the  defolations 
and  miferies  of  a  declared  civil  war,  nor  were 
the  fecret  intrigues  of  corruption  carried  on  by 
both  parties  with  lefs  perfevcrance  and  afliduity: 
thcemiflariesof  each  were  feen  going  diligently, 
during  the  whole  winter,  up  and  down  among 
the  Hates  of  Italy,  labouring,  by  all  the  arts  of 
bribery  and  perfuafion,  to  gain  over  forces  to 
their  caufc.  Sylla  was  particularly  verfed  in  the 
bufinefs  of  feduftion,  and  vaft  fums  of  that 
money  which  had  been  plundered  from  the  Eaft, 
went  all  over  the  country,  and  even  among  the 
barbarous  nations  of  Gaul,  to  extend  his  inte- 
refts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Samnites,  to  the 
number  of  forty  thoufand  men,  declared  in  fa- 
vour of  Carbo,  his  chief  oppofer,  who  was  now 
chofen  conful  a  third  time,  with  young  Marius, 
of  whom  his  party  had  formed  great  expefta- 
tions.  The  operations  in  the  field,  which  had 
been  fufpended  during  the  winter,  opened  with 
ftill  greater  vigour  in  the  beginning  of  the 
B  b  2  Spring, 
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ipring.     Marius,  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  cJtv 
horts,  c^ered  Sylla  bactk;  which  thb  gcnend^ 
knowing  how  the  troops  agsunft  hkn  were  pre« 
difpofed,  readily  accepted.     At  firft  the  fbruine 
of  the  day  feemed  doubtful,  but,  juft  at  that 
very  period  in  which  vi&ory  begins  to  waver,  a 
part  of  the  troops  of  Marius,  which  had  been 
previouQy  corrupted,  fled  in  dilbrder,  and  thus 
decided  the  fate  of  the  day*     Marius  having 
vainly  endeavoured  to  rally  his  troops,  was  die 
laft  that  fled,  and  went  to  take  refuge  in  Prae- 
nefte,  a  ftrong  city  that  was  ftill  ftedfaft  in  hi» 
caufe.  Sylla  clofely  purfued  him  tbere^  and  in- 
vefted  the  city  on  every  fide  :  then  having  dii^ 
pofed  his  army  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  none  of 
the  defendants  could  efcape,  and  no  forces  couki 
be  thrown  into  the  garriibn  from  without,  lie 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  to  Rome. 
The  partizans  of  Marius  having  been  sippm- 
ed  of  his  defeat,  abandoned  the  city  with  precipe 
tation,  fo  that  Sylla  approached  without  re&l- 
ance.    The  inhabitants,  thinned  by  famine  and 
all  the  terrors  that  attended  a  civil  war,  opened 
their  gates  upon  his  arrival;  wherefore  entering 
the  Forum,  and  aflembling  the  people,  he  repri- 
manded them  for  their  infidelity.     However, 
he  exhorted  them  not  to  be  dejeded,  tor  he  was 
ftill  refolved  to  pardon  and  proteft  them.    He 
obferved,  that  he  was  obliged  by  the  neceflSty  of 
the  times,  to  take  vigorous  meafiues^  and  that 
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none  but  thcirenemiesand  his  own  (hduld  fuffcr. 
He  then  put  up  the  goods  of  thofe  that  fled,  to 
lale;  and,  leaving  a  fmall  garrifbn  in  the  city,  re^ 
turned  to  befiege  his  rival. 

Young  Marius,on  the  other  hand.made  many 
attempts  to  ndfe  the  (iege  i  but  all  his  defigns 
were  known  to  Sylla,  before  they  were  put  into 
execution.  Wherever  his  fallies  were  pointed, 
the  peculiar  attention  of  Sylla's  lieutenant  feem* 
^  to  be  direded  there.  Thus,  frequently  fnifl 
trated  in  his  attempts  to  reprefs,  or  at  leaft  to 
elcape  his  befiegers,  he  gave  way  to  that  refent* 
ment,  which  was  remarkable  in  his  family,  and, 
afcribing  his  detedion  to  the  treachery  of  Sylla's 
friends,  who  pretended  to  remsun  neuter,  he 
fent  orders  to  Rome,  to  Brutus,  who  was  pnc- 
tor  there,  to  put  all  thofe  fenators  to  death, 
whom  he  fufpeded  to  be  in  the  intereft  of  his 
ffivaU  With  this  cruel  command  Brutus  im- 
mediately complied,  and  many  of  the  firft  rank, 
among  whom  were  Domitius  Antiftius,  and 
Scaevola,  were  (lain  as  they  were  leaving  the 
fenate.  Thus,  whatever  party  was  vidorious, 
Rome  was  ftill  a  miferable  fuffcrcr. 

Both  fadions,  thus  exafperated  to  the  higheft 
degree,  andexpeding  no  mercy  on  either  pa% 
gave  vent  to  their  fury  in  feveral  engagements. 
The  forces  on  the  fide  of  Marius  were  the  mofl: 
numerous,  but  thofe  of  Sylla  better  united  and 
more  under  fubordination.  Carbo^  who  com- 
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manded  an  army  for  Marius  in  the  field*  fcnt 
eight  legions  to  Praenefte,  ,to  relieve  hb  col- 
league ;  but  they  were  met  by  Pompey  in  a  de- 
file, who  flew  many  of  them,  and  difperfed  the 
reft.     Carbo,  joined  by  Urbanus,  foon  after  en- 
gaged Mettllus,  but  was  overcome  with  the  lofs 
often  thoufand  men  flain,and  fix  thoufand  taken 
prifoners.     In  confequence  of  this  defeat,  Ur- 
banus  killed  himfelf,  and  Carbo  Hed  to  Africa, 
where,  after  wandering  a  long  time,  he  wais  at 
laft  delivered  up  to  Pompey,  who,  to  pleaie  Syl- 
la,  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded.  Still,  however, 
a  numerous  army  of  the  Samnites  were  in  the 
field,  hf  aded  by  feveral  Roman  generals,  and 
by  Telefmus,  who,  though  aSamnite,  had  (hewn 
himfelf  equal  to  the  greateft  commanders  of  the 
age.     Thefe  were  joined  by  four  legions,  com- 
manded by  Carianus,  who  was  ftill  cbftinatcly 
bent  upon  continuing  the  war,     Thcfe  united, 
were  refolved  to  make  one  defperate  effort  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  Pra:nefte,  or  to  periJh  in  the 
attempt.     Accordingly,  Telefmus  made  alhew 
of  advancing  with  great  boldnefs,  to  force  the 
enemy's  lines  of  circumvallation.     At  the  fame 
time,  Sylla,  at  the  head  of  a  viftorious  army, 
faced  him  in  front ;  while  orders  were  fcnt  to 
Pompey,  to  follow  and  attack  him  in  the  rear. 
I    The  bamnitc  general,  however,  (hewed  himfelf 
fupcrior   to  both,    in  thcfe  operations  •,    for, 
judging  of  their  defigns  by  their  motions,  he 
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led  off  his  troops  by  night,  and,  by  forced 
marches,  appeared  next  morning  upon  the 
mountains  that  overlooked  Rome.  This 
wretched  city  had  jaft  time  fufBcicnt  to  (hut  its 
gates,  to  prevent  his  entrance;  but  he  hoped  to 
feize  the  place  by  a  bold  affault,  and  encourag- 
ing his  foldiers,  both  by  their  ancient  enmiry  to 
the  Roman  ftate,  and  their  hopes  of  immenfc 
riches  upon  the  capture,  he  brought  on  his 
men,  and  led  them  boldly  to  the  very  walls. 
Appius  Claudius,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
Rome,  and  in  the  intereft  of  Sylla,  made  a 
fally  to  oppofe  him,  rather  with  hopi  s  of  delay- 
ing the  affailants,  than  of  entirely  repreffing 
them.  The  Romans  fought  with  that  vigour, 
whi::h  the  confcioufnefs  of  defending  every 
thing  dear  infpires.  But  Appius  was  killed  in 
the  combat,  and  the  reft,  diftieartened  by  the 
lofs  of  their  general,  feemed  preparing  for  flight. 
Juft  at  this  interval,  a  party  of  Sylla*s  horfe  ap- 
peared at  the  oppofite  gates,  who,  throwing 
themlelves  into  the  city,  and  haftening  through 
it,  met  the  aflailants  on  the  other  fide.  The 
defpcrate  fury  of  thefe,  in  fome  meafjre,  fuf- 
pended  the  face  of  the  battle,  till  Sylla  with  his 
whole  army  had  time  to  arrive.  It  was  then 
that  a  general  and  dreadful  confliil  enfued  be- 
tween the  Samnite  and  the  Roman  army.  The 
citizens  from  their  walls  beheld  thoufands 
fall  on  both  fides.  Ai  firft,  the  forces  com- 
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maDded  by  Sylla  on  the  left,  gave  way,  bat 
bis  lieutenant  Cra0us  was  vidtorious  on  the 
right.    The  battle  continued  all  day»  till  late  at 
night ;  nor  was  it  till  the  morning,  that  Sylla 
found  himfelf  completely  viftorious.  He  then 
vifited  the  field  of  battle,  on  which  more  than 
fifty  thouiand  of  the  vanquiihed  and  the  vidois 
lay  promifcuouQy.  Eight  thoufand  of  the  Sam- 
nites  \^ere  made  prifoners,  and  killed  in  cold 
blood,   after  the  engagement.     MarCius  and 
Carinus,  attempting  to  efcape,  were  taken,  and 
their  heads  being  cut  oflf,  were  fent,  by  Sylla's 
command,  to  be  carried  round  the  walls  of 
Pracnefte.    At  this  forrowful  fight,  the  inh^* 
tants  of  the  place,  being  n  ow  deftitute  of  provi* 
(ions,  and  defpairing  of  allfuccour  from  without 
refolved  to  furrender;  but  it  was  only  toexperi- 
ence  the  unrelenting  fury  of  the  conqueror,  idio 
ordered  all  the  males  to  be  (lain.     Marius,  the 
caufe  of  thefe  calamities,  was  at  firft  miffing, 
and  it  was  thought  had  got  oflT,  but  be  was  at 
lafl  difcovered  lying  dead,  with  a  captain  of  the 
Samnices,  at  the  ifTue  of  one  of  the  (ubterra- 
nean  paflages  that  led  from  the  city,  where, 
they  had  tried  to  efcape,  but,  finding  it  guard- 
ed by  the  enemy,   killed  themfelves.      The 
ciry  of  Norba  was  now  all  that  remained  un* 
fubdued  in  Italy ;  but  the  inhabiunts,  after  a 
long  refiftance,  dreading  the  fate  of  Praendte, 
fet  their  town  on  fire,  and  defperately  periihed 
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in  the  flames.  The  deftruA  on  of  this  place, 
put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  i  Sylla  was  now  be- 
come undifputed  mafter  of  his  country,  and  en- 
tered Rome  at  the  head  of  his  army.  Happy, 
had  he  fupported  in  peace  the  glory  wh*ch  he 
had  acquired  in  war ;  or  had  he  cea&d  to  live^ 
when  he  ceafed  to  conquer. 

Being  now  no  longer  obliged  to  wear  the 
made  of  lenity,  he  began  his  reign  by  aflem- 
biing  the  people,  and  defired  an  implicit  obe- 
dience to  his  commands,  if  they  expeded  fa- 
vour.   He  then  publiflied,  that  thofe  who  ex- 
peded  pardon  for  their  late  oSences,  Ihould 
gain  it    by  deftroying    the   enemies  of  the 
ftate.    This  was  a  new  mode  of  profcription, 
bf  which  the  arms  of  all  were  turned  againft 
alL    Great  numbers  periflied  by  this  mutual 
power,  which  was  given  the  people  of  deftroy- 
ing each  others  ^d  nothing  was  to  be  found 
in   every  phce,    but  menaces,  diftruft,    and 
treachery.    Eight  thouland,  who  had  efcaped 
the  general  carnage,  offered  themfelves  to  the 
conqueror  of  Rome ;  he  ordered  them  to  be 
put  into  the  Villa  Publica,  a  large  houfe  in  the 
Campus  Martius ;  and  at  the  fame  time  con-* 
voked  the  lenate :  there  he  fpoke  with  great 
fluency,  and  in  a  manner  no  way  dafcompofed^ 
of  his  own  exploits ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  had 
ffven  private  diredions,  that  all  thofe  wretches 
whom  he  had  confined,  (hould  be  Gain.    The 
fenate,  amazed  at  the  hQriid  outcriea  of  the 
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the  fuffcrers,  at  firft,  thought  that  the  city  was 
given  up  to  plunder  5  but  Sylla,  with  an  un- 
cmbarrafled  air,   informed  them,  that   it  was 
only  fome  criminals  who  were  punilhvd  by  his 
order,  and  that  they  needed  not  to  make  them- 
fclves  uneafy  about  their  fate.     The  day  after, 
he  profcribed  forty  fenators  and  fixteen  hundred 
knights ;  and,  after  an  intermiflion  of  two  days, 
forty  fenators  more,  with  an  infinite  number  of 
the  richeft  citizens  of  Rome.     He  declared  the 
children  and  the  grand  children  of  the  oppofite 
party,  infamous,  and  divefted  of  the  rights  of 
freedom.   He  ordained,  by  a  public  edict,  that 
thofe  who  faved  or  harboured  any  of  the  pro- 
fcribed, Ihould  fuffer  in  their  place.     He  fet  a 
price  upon  the  heads  of  fuch  as  were  thus  to  be 
deftroyed,  two  talents  being  the  reward  affixed 
for  every  murder.  Slaves,  invited  by  fuch  offers, 
were  feen  to  kill  their  maflers ;  and,  ftill  more 
(hocking  to  humanity,  children,  whofe  hands 
ftill  recked  with  the  blood  of  their  parents,  came 
confidently  to  demand  the  wages  of  parricide. 
Nor  were  the  enemies  of  the  ftate  the  only  fuf- 
fercrs  ;  Sylla  permitted  his  foldiers  to  revenge 
their  private  injures ;  fo  that  hufbands  were 
flain,  by  fuch  as  defined  to  enjoy  their  widows ; 
and  children  were  flain  in  the  embraces  of  their 
parents,  who  were  foon  to  fliare  the  fame  fztt. 
Kiches  now  became  dangerous  to  the  poffeffor, 
and  even  the  reputation  of  fortune  was  equi- 
valent to  guilt :  Aurellus,  a  peaceable  citizen. 
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without  any  other  crime,  found  his  name  among 
the  number  of  the  profcribed,  and  could  not 
help  crying  out,  juft  before  his  aflafllnation,  that 
he  owed  his  death  to  the  magnificence  of  his 
palace  at  Alba.  But  the  brother  of  Marius  felt 
the  conqueror's  moft  refined  cruelty  !  Firft  he 
had  his  eyes  plucked  out  deliberately,  then  his 
hands  and  legs  cut  off  at  feveral  times  to 
lengthen  his  torments,  and  in  this  agonizing 
iituation  he  was  left  to  expire.  But  thefe  bar- 
barities were  not  confined  only  to  Rome  ;  the 
profcription  was  extended  to  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  all  the  cities  of  Italy ;  and  even  whole 
towns  and  diftrifts  were  ordered  to  be  laid  defo- 
late.  Thefe  were  given  to  his  foldiers  as  re- 
wards for  their  fidchty ;  who,  ftill  wanting  more, 
excited  him  to  new  cruelty.  In  this  general 
flaughter,  Julius  Caefar,  who  had  married  Cin- 
na's  daughter,  very  hardly  efcaped  the  miferies 
of  the  times :  Sylla  was  prevailed  upon  to  let 
him  live,  though  he  was  heard  to  fay,  that 
there  were  many  Mariufes  in  Caefar, 

However,  thefe  arbitrary  con fifcat ions,  and 
numerous  largefles,  which  were  given  to  his  fol- 
lowers, were  not  to  be  retained  without  fomc 
fliare  of  continuing  power.  He,  therefore,  rc- 
folvcd  to  inveft  himfclf  with  the  diftatorlhip; 
and  thus  uniting  all  civil  as  well  as  military 
power  in  his  own  perfon,  he  might  thence  give 
an  air  of  jufticc  to  every  oppreflion.  He,  there* 
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fore,  withdrew  a  while  from  the  city ;  and  gsve 
orders,  that,fince  afiairsftill  remained  unfettled, 
the  people  fhould  be  applied  to,  to  create  a  dic- 
tator, and  that  not  for  any  limitted  time,  but 
till  the  public  grievances  fhould  be  redrcftcL 
To  thefe  diredions  he  added  his  requeft,  which, 
as  he  was  pofleflfed  of  all  power,  was  equivalent 
to  a  command,  tliat  he  himfelf  Ihould  be  chofeiu 
To  this  the  people  being  conftrained  to  yield, 
choTe  him  perpetual  di&ator;  and  thus  the 
Romans  received  a  mafter  invefted  with  an  au- 
thority far  more  abfolute,  than  any  of  their 
kings  had  been  ever  poflefied  of. 

The  government  of  Rome  having  now  paflbd 
through  all  the  forms  of  monarchy,  ariftocracy, 
and  democracy,  at  length  began  to  fettle  into 
deipotifm ;  from  which,  though  it  made  ibme 
fkint  ftruggles  to  be  free,  yet  it  never  compkatiy 
extricated  itfelf,  till  its  total  diflblution.  Sylla,  id 
amufe  the  people  with  a  fhew  of  their  former  go* 
vernment,  permitted  them  to  have  confuls ;  but 
at  the  fame  time  took  care,  that  none  but  his 
own  creatures  fhould  be  ele£ted  ;  and  that  all 
their  power  (hould  be  entirely  derived  fix>m  him. 
He  made  fevcral  new  laws  for  regulating  the  di& 
ferent  offices  of  the  ftate.  I^ie  totally  deftioyed 
the  power  of  the  tribunes,  by  ena&ing,  that  tbofe 
who  bore  it,  fhould  be  incapable  of  obtainii^ 
any  other  office.     He  added  three  hundred  of 
the  knights  to  the  fenate  i  and  ten  thoufaod  of 
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the  flaves  of  thofe  who  were  profcribed,  to  the 
body  of  the  people.  To  cftablifh  thefe  regula- 
tions more  firmly,  he  appropriated  to  himfelf 
the  treafures  of  the  public ;  and  kviflied  them 
in  widening  his  dependencies,  and  ftrengthen- 
ing  his  intereft ;  he  feemed  to  think  he  could 
never  Efficiently  reward  his  creatures,  if  they 
were  but  implicit  in  their  obedience.  Craflus^ 
who  was  already  the  richeft  man  in  the  ftate, 
was  ever  ibliciting  an  accumulation  of  his  fa- 
vours, and  buying  up  the  efie£ts  of  fuch  as 
were  profcribed,  at  an  under  rate.  Pompey  put 
away  his  wife  Antiftia  to  oblige  him,  and  mar- 
ried Emilia,  the  didator's  ftep-chiid.  He  at* 
tempted  to  exercife  the  (ame  power  over  Julius 
Caefar,  by  obliging  him  to  repudiate  his  wife 
Cornelia  -,  but  that  young  Roman  chofe  to  banifli 
himfelf  from  the  city,  rather  than  comply,  and 
never  return,  till  SyUa  was  no  more. 

In  this  manner  he  continued  to  govern  with 
capricious  tyranny,  none  daring  to  refift  his 
power.  Lucretius  OffcUa  fhewed  how  danger* 
ous  it  was  to  controul  a  tyrant  in  the  full  exer- 
cife  of  his  authority :  this  man  ventured  to  of^ 
fer  himfelf  for  the  confuUhip,  in  oppofition  to 
one  of  Sylla's  decrees,  which  had  forbidden  any 
man's  afpiring  to  that  dignity,  without  having 
gone  through  the  regular  gradations  of  office^ 
However,  as  he  had  formerly  rendered  fome 
very  fignal  IbrviMs  to  his  party^  he  thou^t 
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that  would  cxcufe  him.  He  was  therefore  at 
firft  defired  to  defift  from  his  attempt ;  but  per- 
fevering,  Sylla  ordered  one  of  his  fatellites  to 
(tab  him,  and  then  threatened  to  ferve  any 
other  perfon  in  the  fame  manner,  who  ihould 
attempt  to  invalidate  his  authority.  By  fuch 
means  as  thefc,  he  was  fubmitted  to  with  the 
mod  blind  obedience.  Whenever  he  propofed 
laws,  the  people  afTembled,  not  to  deliberate 
upon  their  Btnefs,  but  to  give  them  the  fan£tion 
of  their  confent.  They  found  themfelves  quite 
cjefted  from  any  concern  in  the  ftatc  -,  and  faw 
nothing  before  them,  but  a  prbfpeft  of  hope* 
lefs  and  confirmed  flavery.  It  was  at  this  junc- 
ture, that,  contrary  to  the  expefbations  of  all 
mankind,  Sylla  laid  down  the  di&atorlhip, 
having  held  it  not  quite  three  jrears. 

It  was  not  without  the  greateft  furprize,  that 
the  people  faw  this  conqueror,  who  had  made 
himfelf  fo  many  enemies  in  every  part  of  the 
ftate,  quitting  a  power  he  had  earned  by  fuch 
various  dangers,  and  reducing  himfelf  to  therank 
of  a  private  citizen  :  but  their  wonder  encreafed, 
when  they  heard  him,  after  fo  many  ads  of  cruel- 
ty, and  fuch  numberlefs  maflacres,  oficring  to 
take  his  trial  before  the  people,  whom  heconfti* 
tuted  judges  of  his  condufb.  Having  diveftcd 
himfelf  in  their  prefence  of  his  office,  and  dimif* 
fed  the  lidors  who  guarded  him,  he  continued  to 
walk  for  fome  time  in  the  Forum,  unattended 
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arid  alone.  At  the  approach  of  evening  he  re- 
tired homewards,  the  people  following  him  all 
the  way  in  a  kind  of  filent  aftonifhment,  mix- 
ed with  the  profoundeft  refpcft.  Of  all  that 
great  multitude,  which  he  had  fo  often  infukcd 
and  terrified,  none  was  found  hardy  enough  to 
reproach  or  accufe  him,  except  one  young  man, 
who  purfued  him  with  infulting  language  to 
his  own  door.  Sylla  difdained  replying  to  fo 
mean  an  adverfary;  but  turning  to  thofe  who 
attended  him,  obfcrved,  That  this  fellow's  info- 
Icnce  would,  for  the  future,  prevent  any  man's 
laying  down  an  office  of  fuch  fupreme  autho- 
rity. It  is  not  eafy  to  divine  the  motives  of 
Sylla's  abdication,  whether  they  were  from 
vanity,  or  a  deep  laid  fcheme  of  policy.  Whe- 
ther, being  fatiated  with  the  ufual  adulation 
which  he  received  for  his  conqucfts,  he  was 
now  defirous  alfo  of  receiving  fume  for  his  pa- 
triotifm  ;  or  whether,  dreading  an  aflaffination 
from  fome  fccret  enemy,  he  was  willing  to 
difarm  him,  by  retiring  from  the  fplendors  of 
an  envied  fituation.  However  this  may  be,  he 
ibon  retired  into  the  country,  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  pleafures  of  tranquility  and  focial  happi- 
nefs ;  but  he  did  not  long  furvive  his  abdica* 
tion ;  he  died  of  that  difeafe  which  is  called 
the  morbus  pedlcularis,  a  loathfome  and  mor* 
tifying  objedt  to  human  ambition.  He  was 
the  firft  of  his  family  whofe  body  was  burnt-, 
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for  having  ordered  the  remains  of  Marius  to  be 
taken  out  of  his  grave  and  thrown  into  the 
river  Anio,  he  was  apprehenfive  of  the  fame  in- 
fult  upon  his  own,  if  left  to  the  ufual  way  of 
burial.  A  little  before  his  death,  he  made  his 
own  epitaph,  the  tenor  of  which  was.  That  no 
man  had  ever  exceeded  him  in  doing  good  to 
his  friends,  or  injury  to  his  enemies. 

As  ibon  as  SyUa  was  dead,  the  old  diflentiona 
that  had  been  fmothered  awhile  by  the  terror  of 
his  power,  burll  out  again  into  a  flame  between 
the  two  fa6tions,  fupported  feverally  by  the  two 
confals,  Catulus  and  Lepidus,  who  were  wh(^ 
oppofite  to  each  other  in  party  and  politics. 
Lepidus  refoived,  at  all  adventures,  to  reicind 
the  a£ts  of  Sylla,  and  recall  the  exiled  Marians, 
beginning  openly  to  iblicit  the  people  to  fop- 
port  him  in  that  refolurion.  This  attempt, 
though  plaufible,  was,  at  this  time,  particulariy 
unfeafonable,  when  the  ftate  was juft  recovering 
from  the  wounds  it  had  lately  received  in  thedvil 
war.  On  the  other  hand,  Catulus,  whole  hsber 
had,been  condemned  to  die  by  Marius,  inherit* 
ing  the  principles  of  his  fiimily,  vigoroufly 
oppofcd,  and  effeftually  counter-a£ted,  the  de* 
iigns  of  his  colleague.  Lepidus,  thus  finding 
himfelf  unablfe  to  attain  his  ends,  without  re- 
curring to  arms,  retired  to  his  government  of 
Gaul,  with  intent  to  raife  a  force  fuflicient  to 
fubdoe  attoppofition,  where  die  report  of  his 
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levies  and  military  preparations  gave  fuch  um- 
brage to  the  fenate,  that  they  foon  abrogated 
his  command.     Upon  this,  he  advanced  into 
Italy,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  marched 
in  an  hoftile  manner  towards  Rome,  to  demand 
a  fecond  confuUhip.     He  had  with  him,  feveral 
of  the  chief  magiilrates,  and  the  good  wifhes 
of  all  the  tribunes;  fo  that  he  hoped,  by  the 
popularity  of  his  caufe,  to  advance  himfelf 
into  Sylla's  place,  and  ufurp  the  fovereign  au- 
thority of  the  ftate.     Gatulus,  in  the  mean 
time,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  office,  was  in- 
vtfted  with  thecharge  of  defending  the  govern- 
ment •,  and  Pompey  alfo  was,  by  a  decree  of  the 
fenate,  joined  with  him  in  the  fame  commiflion. 
Thefe,  therefore,   having  united  their  forces 
before  Lepidus  could  reach  the  city,  came  to 
an  engagement  with  him,   near  the  Milvian 
Bridge,  within  two  miles  of  Rome,  where  they 
totally  routed  and  difperfed  his  whole  army. 
But  Cifalpine  Gaul  ftill  remaining  in  the  poflef- 
fion  of  Brutus,  his  lieutenant,  and  the  father 
of  him  who  afterwards  killed  Casfar,  Pompey 
went  to  reduce  that  province  j  where  Brutus, 
having  fuftained  a  fiege  in  Modena,  was  taken, 
and  put  to  death  by  Pompey*s  order.     As  for 
Lepidus,  he  eicaped  into  Sardinia,  where  he 
died  foon  after  of  grief,  to  fee  his  hopes  de- 
ftroyed,   and  his  country  fallen  under  the  ari- 
Hocratical  fafUon. 
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But  the  hopes  of  the  Mariao  paity  did  aoc 
entirely  expire  here.  A  wott  dangqrous  ene- 
my liill  lemained  in  Spain,  who,  for  a  whik. 
made  it  doubtful,  whcAcr  that  province  or 
Rome,  fliou)d  pofTcfs  the  empire  of  the  woM. 
This  was  Scrtorius,  a  veteran  foldier,  who  had 
been  bred  under  Marias,  and  had  Icamod  all 
his  virtues,  without  (baring  one  of  his  vices.  He 
was  temperate,  juft,  merciful  and  brave;  but  his 
military  Ikill  fcemed  to  exceed  that  of  any 
odier  gentral  of  his  time.  Upon  the  ex- 
tindion  of  the  Marian  party,  this  brave  com* 
mandcr  feU  into  the  hands  of  SyBa,  whodii:- 
miffed  him  with  Hie,  upon  account  of  his 
known  moderation :  yet  fi»n  after,  cq>riciooay 
repenting  of  this  clemency,  he  profoibed,  and 
drove  him  to  the  neceffity  of  ieeking  lafccj  in  a 
diftant  province-  Sertorius  being  thus  hanilhed 
from  Rome,  after  feveral  attempts  on  Afika 
and  the  coafts  of  die  Mediterranean,  ftmnd,  at 
laft,  a  refuge  in  Spain,  whither  all  who  fled  from 
Sylla's  cruelty  reforted  to  him ;  of  whom  he 
formed  a  fenatc,  that  gave  laws  to  the  whole 
piovince.  There,  by  his  great  abilities  and  de- 
mency,  he  fo  gained  the  hearts  of  the  warlike 
inhabitants,  that  for  eight  yean  he  continued  to 
fuftain  a  war  agdnft  the  whole  power  of  the 
Roman  ftatc.  Metellus,  an  old  experienced 
commander,  was  fent  againft  him  at  firfti  bat 
he  was  fo  often  out-gcneraikd  by  his  oppo- 
nent 
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nent^  that  the  fenate  were  forced  to  fend  their 
favourite  Pompey  to  his  afliftance,  with  the  beft 
troops  of  the  empire.    Sertorius  maintained  his 
ground  againft  them  both,  and,  after  many  en- 
gagements,  in  which  he  generally  came  off 
equal,  and  often  fuperior,  he  began  to  meditate 
nothing  lefs  than  the  invafion  of  Italy.     But  all 
his  fcbraies  were  baffled  by  the  treachery  of  one 
of  his  own  lieutenants,  who  was  next  to  ^im  in 
command,  and  envied  his  riling  reputation* 
This  wretch's  name  was  Perpcnna,  who  had  Ibmc 
time  before  come  over  to  him  with  the  (battered 
remains  of  Lepidus's  army,  and  was,  at  firft,  an 
uieful  affiftant.   However,  a jealoufy  arifing  be- 
tween them,  Perpenna  invited  him  to  a  fumptu- 
ous  entertainment,  where,  having  intoxicated  all 
his  attendants,  he  fell  upon  Sertorius,  and  trea- 
cheroufly  murdered  him.     But  this  ftroke  of 
barbarity  only  ferved  to  ruin  his  party,  which 
had  been  entirely  fupported  by  the  reputation 
of  the  general;  for  foon  after,  Perpcnna  being 
eafily  overthrown  by  Pompey,  was  taken  pri- 
ibner,  and  all  the  revolted  provinces  readily 
Submitted.  The  conqueror  is  celebrated  on  this 
occafion,  for  an  aftion  of  great  prudence  and 
gcnero&ty.    Perpenna,  in  hopes  to  fave  bis  life, 
ofiered  to  make  feme  important  difcoveries,  and 
to  put  into  his  hands  all  the  papers  of  Sertorius, 
in  which  were  feveral  letters  to  and  from  the 
principal  fenators  of  Rome.  Pompey,  however, 
Cc  2  rejeding 
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rejcfting  his  offer,  ordered  the  traitor  to  be 
,  flain,  and  his  papers  to  be  burnt  without  read- 
ing them.  By  thefc  means  he  eafed  the  people 
of  their  fears,  and  prevented  thofe  zSit  of 
defperation,  which  the  concioufnefs  of  being 
difcovercd  might  have  given  rife  to. 

The  prefent  profperity  of  Pompcy  was  highly 
pleaGng  at  Rome  *,  he  had  hitherto  been  fucccls- 
ful  in  all  his  affairs,  and  in  this  inftance,  as  if 
Fortune  had  delighted  in  giving  him  new  op- 
portunities of  ferving  his  country,  he  ieeincd 
peculiarly  fortunate.  Upon  his  return,  he  fell  in 
with  a  large  body  of  flaves,  that  had  efcaped  after 
their  overthrow  by  CrafTus  in  Italy,  and  cut  them 
to  pieces.  This  infurrcftion,  which  Pompcy  had 
the  good  fortune  of  thus  terminating,  was  called 
the  Servile  war,  and  took  its  rife  from  a  few  gla- 
diators, who  broke  from  their  fencing-fchool  at 
Capua,  and,  having  drawn  a  number  of  flaves 
after  them,  overthrew  Glaber  the  praetor,  who 
was  fent  to  fupprefs  them  •,  and,  from  this  luc- 
cefs,  their  number  prefently  encreafed  to  an 
army  of  forty  thoufand  men.-  With  this 
ftrength,  and  headed  by  Spartacus  their  ge* 
neral,  they  fuftained  a  vigorous  war  for  three 
years,  in  the  very  heart  of  Italy :  they  defeated 
feveral  commanders  of  confular  and  prstoriao 
rank,  and  even  began  to  talk  of  attacking 
Rome.  But  Craflus  having  gathered  about  him 
all  the  forces  which  were  near  home^  drove 
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them  before  him  to  the  extremity  of  Rhegium, 
where,  for  want  of  veffels  to  make  their  efcape, 
the  greatcft  part  of  them  were  deftroyed  ;  and 
among  them  Spartacus,  fighting  bravely  to  the 
laft,  at  the  head  of  his  defperate  forces.  It 
was  the  remainder  of  this  wretched  band,  that 
Pompey  happened  to  fall  in  with  in  his  pafTage  , 
acrofs  the  Alps  homeward ;  and,  as  he  exprelTed 
it  to  the  fenate,  by  deftroying  them,  plucked 
up  the  war  by  the  very  roots.  Thus  ended  all  ^ 
the  civil  wars  which  were  excited  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  Marius  and  Sylla,  a  long  and  difmal 
period,  in  which  the  reader  can  fide  with  neither 
party,  as  both  were  equally  cruel,  bafe,  felf- 
intcrefted  and  venal  The  republic  had  been 
long  fated  to  deftruftion,  its  former  juftice  and 
moderation  was  gone,  and  it  was  immaterial 
who  was  to  have  the  overwhelming  of  a  cor- 
rupted empire. 

Yet  ftilU  during  this  interval  which  we  have 
been  defcribing,  all  the  arts  of  peace  had  been 
cultivated,  and  had  rifen  almoft  to  the  fummit 
of  perfeftion.  Plautus  and  Terence,  it  is  true, 
had  flouriflied  fome  time  before  *,  but  Ldicre- 
tius,  the  boaft  of  his  age,  who  exceeds  as  much 
in  poetry,  as  he  falls  fhort  in  philofophy,  adorn- 
ed thofe  ill-fated  times,  and  charmed  with  the 
harmony  of  his  verfification.  Learning,  how- 
ever, was  chiefly  cultivated  among  the  great, 
for  luxury  had  not  as  yet  fufficiently  defccndcd 
C*c  3  to 
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to  the  meaner  ranks,  to  make  them  rdUh  the 
elegant  gratifications  of  life ;  for  mankind  niuft 
in  fome  meafure  be  fatisfied  with  the  pkalvres 
of  fenfe,  before  they  can  think  of  making  new 
inlets  into  the  pleafures  of  imagination* 

CHAP.      XX. 

From  the  Perpetual  Di<9atorfiiip  of  Sylla  Id  the 
Triumvirate  of  Caefar^  Pompey  and  Ciafiiis* 

680.  *     Jl\  L  L  fadions  being  now apparendy  qucDed 
in  the  empire,  it  was  hoped,  that  peace  would 
be  reftored,  and  that  the  comnK>nwealth  would 
have  time  to  refpire  from  the  calamities  it  bad 
fuftained  during  the  civil  war.    But  the  Ipirit 
of  ambition  had  entered  mto  the  ftate,  and  the 
leading  men  now  faw  the  polCbility  of  obtain* 
ing  fovereign  power  by  Sylla's  example.    Of 
thefe  chiefly  now  in  favour  with  the  lemte  and 
the  people,  Pompey  and  Craflus  were  fofemoft; 
both  conquerors,  both  dtfirous  of  power,  and 
both  aiming  at  it  by  extending  their  popularity. 
We^have  already  feen  Pompey,  while  very 
young,  performing  one  of  the  nK)ft  aAive  pans 
in  the  condud  of  the  empire :  we  have  ieen  him 
joining  with,  and  conquering  in  the  caufe  of 
Sylla ;  fbon  after  fent  into  Africa,  and  the  firft 
of  the  equeftrian  order  who  had  a  triumph ; 
after  that,  liding  againft  Lepldus,   and  ciien 
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conquering  the  army  which  had  been  in  Spain, 
commanded  by  Scrtorius ;   to  crown  all,  ho* 
noured  with  the  confuKhip  in  his  abfence,  and 
thac  before  the  confular  age.    Thefe  fuccefles 
had  greatly  mflamed  his  pride,  and  extended  his 
defire  of  glory.   Craflus,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
equally  defirous  of  obtaining  popularity ;  but, 
being  whoUy  unequal  to  his.  rival  in  military 
faaie,  he  took  another  road  to  come  at  it :  this 
was  by  amafling  riches,  which  he  gathered  from 
the  calamities  of ,  his  country,  only  to  involve 
It  in  new  diftrefles.     He  was  ufed  to  fay.  That 
no  man  fhould  be  reckoned  wealthy,  who  was 
not  able  to  maintain  an  army;  and,  in  fad,  the 
number  of  his  flaves  was  equal  to  a  large  one* 
He  had,  befides,  the  chara&er  of  a  good  fpeaker 
in  the  ienate;  and,  by  his  ea(y  and  familiar  ad- 
drefs,  and  a  readinefs  to  affift  all  who  wanted 
ekher  his  protedion  or  his  money,  he  acquired 
great  authority  in  public  affairs.    Befides  the 
rivalihip  of  power  between  thefe  two  great  men^ 
Craflus  had  another  caufe  of  refentment^  which 
was,  Pompey*s  afluming  to  himfelf  the  glory  of 
terminating  the  Servile  war;  for  which  the  other 
.  had  aftually  received  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
by  the  fenate*s  command.    Both,  therefore,  fe- 
crttly  wifhed  to  undermine  each  other;  neither 
with  views  of  ridding  his  country  of  the  over- 
grown power  of  an  afpiring  citizen;  but  each 
irith  a  defire  of  eftabli(hing  his  own« 
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The  firft  opportunity  that  was  afforded  of 
difcovering  their  mutual  jealoufy,  was  upon  the 
'  difbanding  their  troops,  with  which  they  had 
conquered.  Neither  chofe  to  begin;  fo  that  the 
mod  fatal  confequences  threatened  from  their 
diffenfion :  but,  at  length,  Craflus,  ftifling  his 
refentment,  laid  down  his  command  i  and  the 
other  followed  his  example  immediately  after. 
The  next  trial  between  them  was,  whdihould 
be  foremoft  in  obtaining  the  favour  of  the 
people.  Craflfus. entertained  the  populace  at  a 
thoufand  diBerent  tables;  diftributed  com  to  the 
families  of  the  poor-,  and  fed  the  greateft  part 
of  the  citizens  for  near  three  months.  Pompcy, 
on  the  other  hand,  laboured  to  abrogate  the  laws 
made  againft  the  people's  authority  by  SylJa : 
he  rcftored  the  power  of  judging  to  the  knigbts, 
which  had  been  formerly  granted  them  by 
Gracchus;  and  gave  back  to  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  all  their  former  privileges.  It  was  thus 
th^t  each  gave  his  private  aims  a  public  appear- 
ance ;  fo  that  what  was  in  reality  ambition  in 
both,  took  with  one  the  name  of  liberality,  with 
the  other  that  of  freedom. 

However,  the  arts  of  Pompey  feemed,  upon 
this  occafion,  to  give  him  the  fuperiority.  The 
tribunes,  who  were  rcftored  to  all  their  fortner 
dignities,  thought  they  could  never  fufiiciently 
recompence  their  benefador :  they  only  waited 
for  ^n  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  higheft  am- 
bition ^ 
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bidon ;  and  this  ibon  offered.  A  number  of 
pirates,  formerly  employed  by  Michridates,  had, 
by  the  long  continuance  of  their  fuccels  in  plun- 
dering  all  they  met,  amafled  great  wealth,  and 
got  together  many  thoufand  men  of  ieveral  na« 
dons.  They  made  choice  of  Cilicia  for  their 
principal  place  of  refort ;  and,  not  content  with 
lobbing  by  fea,  ventured  even  upon  conquefls 
by  land.  Italy  itfelf  was  not  free  from  their  in* 
vafions,  where  they  often  landed,  and  carried 
away  whatever  they  met  with  in  their  hafiy  in- 
curfions.  It  was  now,  therefore,  refblved  at 
Rome,  to  punifh  their  infolence  by  fending  out  a 
fleet  that  was  capable  of  utterly  deftroying  their 
power.  For  this,  Gabinius  the  tribune  prderred 
a  law,  that  Pompey  fhould  be  created  admiral, 
with  abfolute  authority  againft  the  pirates  for 
three  years;  that  his  power  Ihould  extend  over 
the  whole  Mediterranean  fea  and  its  coaits,  to  a 
certain  diftance  on  land ;  that  he  (hould  raife  as 
many  foldiers  and  mariners  as  he  Ihould  think 
expedient ;  and  that  he  (hould  have  from  the 
public  treafury,  whatever  fums  of  money  he 
Ihould  think  neceffary  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
This  law,  which  the  fenate  vainly  attempted  to 
oppofe,  gave  Pompey  a  degree  of  power  which 
be  might  have  eafily  converted  to  the  detriment 
of  his  country :  but  nothing  dangerous  was  to 
be  feared  from  a  man  whofe  actions  always 
teftified  mpre  pf  vanity  than  ambition. 

Pompey, 
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,  haag  Am  fbraiftcd  wkh  aMbkacife 

iknmgfk  the  fevcnl  b^s  aod  harboiin  of  the 
lUiiTiii  ■HMM  with  <b  Bwch  judgpnoi^  thatfce 
fivM  fbiQBd  the iBunjp froHi thctf  ports*    Iftche 
flHM  time»  he  hknftll. « the  head  of  the  laigeft 
fiioadraa  of  hk  ttnpfiag,  laflcd  19  and  doifii^ 
^ifin^g  aod  inflfuQiiig  fach  as  he  lent  upon 
deif.    %thcfeiBeuis^  mkis  than  forty  diqrs» 
he  ofafiged  the  tmtasf  to  tdce  refiigt  in  Ciyda» 
the oalf  fcttctt that  was  kft  theok    Heiboii 
fioDowcd  them  dicie»  with  fixty  of  his  heft  ihips^ 
apd  though  they  had  prepared  to  give  him  bat* 
tie»  yet  they^  opoo  fight  of  hb  fleets  and  ftnidt 
tiiih  the  terrots  of  bis  aamc»  fubmitteci  to  hia 
meicy.    As  their  Dumber  amouotcd  to  above 
twenty  thonfaad  oien,    he  was  unwiUiqg  to 
deftroy  them^  and  yet  id  permit  their  returning 
to  their  aocieot  hd^Eatioos»  was  not  iafe.    He 
theidbie  removed  them  to  p]a€»  farther  dtfiant 
from  the  ica,  where  he  gave  them  hnds»  and 
thus  added  new  ful^efts  and  doauAions.  to  the 
empire  of  Rome. 

This  caqpedicion  having  added  greatly  to 
Fon^ey*s  reputation^  the  uibunes  now  hoped 
it  would  be  eafier  to  advance  their  fiivourae 
fbU  higher  I  wherefore  Manilius,  one  of  the 
number,  preferred  a  law,  that  all  the  armies  of 
the  empire,  with  the  government  of  all  Alia,  to» 
gather  with  the  numagemant  of  the  war  againft 
f  Mithridan 
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Midiridates  and  Tigranes,.lhould  be  commuted 
to  hicn  alone.  A  power  fo  great  and  imliorited, 
awakened  all  the  jealoufy  of  the  fenate  i  this 
they  confidered  as  nothing  lels  than  proclaiming 
him  fovereign  of  the  whole  empire.  This  was 
givtng  one,  already  mafter  of  the.  whole  fleet, 
an  unlimited  power  by  land,  and  even  iVemed  to 
tempt  him  to  enflave  his  country.  The  weight  of 
thefe  reafons,  and,  ftill  more,  the  authojrity  of 
the  fenate,  were  about  to  preponderate,  and  the 
tribunes  Teemed  hefitating  ulrhether  they  ihould 
not  withdraw  their  motion,  when  Marcus  Tul* 
lius  Cicero  role  up  to  fecond  the  law,  and  to 
pay  his  tribute  of  eloquence  to  the  virtues  of 
Pompey.  It  was  the  firft  time  that  this  orator 
had  ever  addrefled  the  aflembly  of  the  people,  but 
it  was  impoflible  but  that  eloquence  mud  have 
been  irrefifUble  then,  which  te  this  day  conti- 
nues to  charm  and  improve  ppfterity.  The  lav 
pafled  with  little  oppoGtion ;  the  decree  was 
confirmed  by  all  the  tribes  of  the  people;  and 
Pompey  was  thus  peaceably  invefted  with  as 
great  power,  as  Sylla  had  forced  himfelf  into 
through  mfinite  difficuldes. 

Pompey,  being  thus  appointed  to  the  com* 
mand  of  the  war  againft  Mithridates,  immedi* 
ately  departed  for  Afia,  having  made  the  proper 
prepararions  towards  forwarding  the  campaign. 
The  war  againft  this  monarch  was  one  of  th^ 
moft  important  that  had  been  hitherto  under- 

:  takem 
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tak^n  by  the  Romans.  Wc  do  not  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  read  of  princes  already  overcome  by 
luxury  and  pride,  or  trembling  at  the  fplendor 
of  the  Roman  name-,  but  of  a  mighty  king,  un« 
daunted  in  every  ilage  of  his  fortune,  and,  lUce  a 
lion,  gaining  new  courage  from  every  wound. 
His  dominions  were,  in  fa6t,wcll  fituatcrd  for  fup- 
porting  a  war  againft  an  invading  enemy.  They 
bordered  on  the  inaccefliUe  mountains  of  Mount 
Caucafus,  whofe  favage  inhabitants  he  could 
bring  into  the  field-,  they  extended  thence  along 
the  fea  of  Poncus,  which  he  covered  with  his 
Ihips :  befides,  he  was  rich,  and  ever  purchafing 
new  armies  among  the  Scythians,  a  people  of 
invincible  bravery.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  refiftance  he  madeagainft  Sylla,and  the  peace 
which  that  general  forced  him  to  accept :  this, 
however,  being  the  efFcfts  of  compulfion, 
laded  no  longer,  than  while  there  were  forces 
ftrong  enough  to  compel  him  to  its  obfervance. 
Murena,  whom  Sylla  had  left  behind,  attempting 
to  reduce  him  to  obedience,  only  met  with  dif- 
^*  C.  grace,  and,  at  laft,  a  total  overthrow.  Some 
*^°*  time  after,  Mithridates.  having  procured  the  al- 
liance of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  invaded 
the  kingdom  of  Bythinia,  which  he  had  been 
formerly  obliged  to  refign,  and  which  had  been 
lately  bequeathed  to  the  Romans  by  Nycome- 
des,  the  king  of  the  country.  To  ftop  the  pro- 
grefsof  thefc  conquefts,Lucullus,  an  experienced 

general. 
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general,  had  been  fent  from  Rome,  and  upon  his 
arrival,   an  engagement  enfued,  in  which  Mi- 
thridates  loft  bis  whole  army;  and,  being  obliged 
CO  efcape  by  fea,  was  very  near  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  had  he  not  been  taken  up 
by  a  pirate,  who  landed  him  fafe  in  his  own 
dominions.   No  way  intimidated  by  thefe  difaC- 
tcrs,  he  foon  raifed  another  army,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning gained  fome  advantages  over  the  enemy. 
But  Lucullus  (bon  after  cut  off  all  his  internal 
refources,  and  forced  him  to  uke  (helter  in  the 
court  of  Tygranes,  king  of  Armenia.    The  Ro- 
man general  followed  him  thither  alfo,  and  de* 
manded  him  up ;  but  Tigranes,  though  with  no 
particular  a^achment  to  the  depofed  king,  re- 
fufed  to  deliver  him,  becaufc  Lucullus  had  omit- 
ted giving  him  all  his  titles.  Pride,  it  feems,  was 
the  reigning  paflion  of  this  weak  monarch  ;  he 
was  more  defirous  of  receiving  homage,  than  of 
procuring  power :  it  was  'ufual  with  him,  to 
oblige  the  kings  he  had  conquered  to  attend  him 
as  flaves,  when  he  appeared  in  public  ;  having 
afilimed,  from  his  fuccefles  over  the  weaker 
ftatcs  around  him,  the  title  of  Monarch  of  all 
Monarchies.     This,  it  feems,  was  the  title  the 
Roman  general  difdained  granting  him.  The  war 
DOW  therefore  changing  its  objefbs,  the  generals 
of  Tigranes  were  at  firft  eafily  overcome  ;  and, 
though  he  foon  after  engaged  at  the  head  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men,  yet  he 
i  m« 
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met  with  no  better  fuccels.  Thefe  viAories  pitv 
tnifed  a  fpeedy  end  to  the  war,  which  had  now 
been  protraded  for  feven  years;  and,though  die 
conduA  of  it  was  once  more  devolved  upon 
Mithridates,  yet  he  being  prefled  as  much  as 
ever,  was  obliged  to  uke  refuge  in  Le&r  Ar- 
menia. Thither  LucuUus  was  preparing  to  fol- 
low him,  when  accounts  came,  that  Glabrio, 
who  had  been  conful  for  the  laft  year,  was  ap- 
pointed to  difplace  LucuUus  in  his  command, 
and  was  aftually  arrived  in  Afia  for  that  porpofe. 
This  difgrace  ic  fcems  was  owing  to  the  intrigues 
of  fome  of  LucuUus's  own  (bldiers,  who,  har- 
rafied  by  perpetual  fatigues,  and  debauched  by 
faftious  officers,  had  privately  fent  their  com- 
plaints to  the  fenate ;  wherefore,  upon  Glabrio's 
arrival,  the  whole  army  abandoned  Lucullus, 
who  could  not  fee,  without  indignadon,  their 
common  enemy  Mithridates  refume  all  his 
power,   and  recover  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Pontus;  while  Glabrio,  teftifying  no  inclinatioo 
to  enter  upon  a  troublefome  command,  conti- 
nued an  idle  fpe£bator  of  his  fuccefles,  and 
chofe  to  ftop  (hort  in  Bythinia.     This  mutinous 
fpirit  in  the  troops  of  LucuUus,  and  the  litde  in* 
clination  Glabrio  feemed  to  have  of  engaging, 
gave  rife  to  that  general  defire  which  prevaifed, 
of  appointing  Pompey  to  terminate  the  war, 
who  (hortly  after  went  over  into  Afia  for  thit 
purpofe. 
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The  firft  duty  which  he  thought  iocumbent 
Upon  him  on  his  arrival,  was  to  prQ|iofe  cerim 
of  accommodation  to  Mithridates;  but  ihb  mo- 
narch having  a  little  relpired  from  his  great  and 
numerous  lofles,  determined  to  tempt  his  for- 
tune while  it  feemed  propitious.  He  had  found 
means  to  ooUeft  a  very  confideiable  army  from 
the  wrecks  of  his  former  power,  and  was  re- 
Iblved  to  foBow  the  Romans  into  Armenia, 
where  heexpeAed  to  cut  off  their  fupplies :  but 
being  di&ppointed  m  diis,  he  was  obliged  to 
fly,  having  firft  killed  all  fuch  as  were  not  able 
to  accompany  him  in  his  retreat :  hoirever,  he 
was  purfind  with  great  diligence  by  Pompey, 
and  overtaken  before  he  could  have  time  10 
pais  the  liver  Euphrates*  Though  it  was  then 
night,  being  compelled  to  engage,  it  is  lakl, 
that  the  moon  fluntng  from  behind  the  Roman 
army,  lengthened  their  fliadows  ib  much,  chat 
the  archers  of  Mithridates  (hot  their  arrows  at 
thefe,  miftaking  the  ihadow  for  the  ful^buice. 
Howei^r  that  be,  Ms  Afiatic  foldiers  were  un^k 
to  wtthfbnd  the  force  of  the  European  infantry; 
he<ltd  all  that  lay  in  the  power  of  a  great  and  »- 
perienced  general,  to  lead  them  on  tathechai^ 
and  to  prevent  their  terrors  ^  but  they  could  not 
be  brought  to  endure  the  Ihock;  cowardice  and 
cfieminacy  having  been  then,  as  well  as  now,  tba 
charaderiftics  of  an  EaAem  army.  Being  thus 
again  overthrown,  with  the  tofs  of  almaft  all  his 
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forces,  and  finding  himfelf  hemmed  in  on  evcrj* 
fide  by  the  Romans,  he  made  a  defperate  efibrt, 
at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  horfe,  to  break 
thropgh  them,  and  thus  eiFe&ed  his  eicape, 
though  with  the  lois  of  five  hundred  of  his  fol- 
lowers in  the  attempt.  He  had  long  been  ac- 
quainted with  diftrefs,  but  his  prefent  fituadon 
feemed  more  deplorable  than  ever :  he  contimied 
for  feveral  days  forrowfuUy  wandering  through 
the  forefts  that  covered  the  country^  leading  his 
horfe  in  hishand,and  fubfifting]onwhateverfhiits 
he  accidenully  found  on  his  way :  in  this  forlorn 
fityation  he  met  with  about  three  thoufand  of 
his  foldiers  who  had  efcapcd  from  the  general 
carnage,  and,  by  their  alfiftance  he  was  conduA- 
cd  to  one  of  the  magazines,  where  he  had  de- 
pofited  thofe  treafures  that  were  intended  to 
fupport  the  war.  He  fent  from  thence  to  Ti- 
granes  for  aid,  but  that  monarch  was  too  much 
engaged  in  fuppreffing  the  rebellion  of  one  of 
his  own  fons  at  home,  to  be  able  to  fend  any 
fuccours  abroad.  Difappointed  on  that  fide,  ftiU, 
however,  he  would  not  defpair,  but  fled  to  Col- 
chis, a  flate  which  had  formerly  acknowledged 
his  power.  Being  purfucd  thither  alfo  by  Pom- 
pey,  he  took  another  dreadful  journey,  croflcd 
the  Araxes,  marched  from  danger  to  danger, 
through  the  country  of  the  Lazi,  and  aflem- 
bling  all  the  barbarians  he  met  with  in  his  way, 
induced  the  Scythian  princes  to  declare  againft 
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llomc.  Scedfaft  in  his  enmity,  he  continued 
his  oppofition,  even  though  he  found  his  own 
family  confederating  againfl:  him.  Although 
betrayed  by  his  fon  Macharis,  and  though  his 
life  was  attempted  by  Pharnaces,yet  he  ftillaim- 
cd  at  great  defigns,and,even  in  the  heart  of  Afia« 
projeded  the  invadon  of  the  Roman  empire  t 
this  he  intended  to  effed  by  marching  into  Eu- 
rope, and,  there  being  joined  by  the  fierce  na^ 
dons  that  inhabited  Germany  and  Gaul,  to 
crofs  the  Alps  into  Italy,  as  Hannibal  had 
done  before  him :  but  his  timid  Afiatic  foldiers 
i^ere  ill-difpofed  to  fecond  the  great  views  of 
their  leader.  Upon  being  apprized  of  his  in" 
tentions,  a  mutiny  enfued,  which  was  promoted 
by  his  ion  Pharnaces,who  had  been  long  defirous 
of  gaining  the  favour  of  Pompey  by  parricide^ 
Mithridates  being  thus  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
his  palace,  to  efcape  the  fury  of  the  army,  fent  to 
his  fon  for  leave  to  depart,  offering  him  the  free 
pofleflion  of  all  that  remained  of  his  wretched 
fortunes,  and  his  title  to  thofe  dominions,  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  Romans.  • 
To  this,  the  unnatural  fon  made  no  direft  reply, 
confcious  that  he  'Was  offered  only  what  could 
not  be  uken  away  •,  but,  turning  to  the  flave 
that  brought  him  the  mcflage,  he  bade  him^ 
with  a  ftern  countenance,  tell  his  father.  That 
death  was  all  that  now  remained  for  him.  Such 
an  horrid  inftancc  of  filial  impiety  added  new 
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poignance  to  the  wretched  monarch's  afflidfon  y 
he  could  not  refrain  from  venting  his  impreca- 
tions, and  from  wifliing  that  fuch  an  unnatural 
child  might,  one  day,  meet  with  like  ingrati- 
tude from  his  own  children.  Upon  this,  com- 
.  ing  down  from  his  own  apartment,  where  he 
had  been  for  fome  time  alone,  he  entered  that 
particularly  alfigned  to  his  wives,  children  and 
^omeftics,  where  he  bid  all  thofe  prepare  for 
death,  who  did  not  chufe  to  undergo  the  hor- 
rors of  a  Roman  captivity.  They  all  readily 
confented  to  die  with  their  monarch,  and  chear- 
fully  taking  the  poifon,  which  he  had  in  read!- 
nefs,  expired  before  him.  As  for  himfelf,  hav- 
ing ufed  his  body  much  to  antidotes,  the  poifon 
had  but  little  effe£b,  whereupon  he  attempted  to 
difpatch  himfelf  with  his  fword ;  but  that  alio 
failing,  a  Gaulifh  foldier,  whofe  name  was  Bi- 
tflcus,  perfoimed  this  friendly  office.  Thus  died 
Mithridates,  betrayed  by  his  fon,  and  forlaken 
by  an  army  that  feemed  terrified  at  the  greamefs 
of  his  enterprizes.  His  fortune  was  various;  his 
courage  always  the  fame :  he  had  for  twenty- 
five  years  oppofed  Rome  *,  and,  though  he  was 
often  betrayed  by  his  captains,  his  children,  and 
his  wives,  yet  he  continually  found  refources 
againft  his  enemies,  and  was  formidable  to  the 
very  laft/ 

In  the  mean  time,  Pompey  was  diligently 
employed  in  purfuin^  his  advantages  over  Ti- 
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g.ancs,  who  1;  id  t\vt  crAy  ro  ffr.;r  Jv:  Rom  '.  is, 
but  his  own  thicc  fons  that  iuJ  \\ri\r'^  i  ip  il-  .  1- 
lion  againft  Hmi.  '^wo  of  tlu  ic  !ic  iuJ  tlii/  i  1  - 
tunc  tooverthiov',  and  put  tocicathi  but  lie  v> ./! 
loon  after  compelled  by  Po.npty  to  furrender. 
His  remaining  fon,  who  had  taken  retuge  in  the 
Roman  camp,  did  all  that  lay  in  his  po^ver  to 
prevent. a  reconciliation;  but  Pompey  repri- 
manding his  dilbbedience,  treated  the  old  king 
with  great  humanity, and  reftored  him  the  grcattit 
pan  of  his  former  dominions,  only  depriving  him 
of  hisconquefts,  and  fining  him  fix  thoufand  ta-- 
Icnts  towards  defraying  the  expences  of  the  war. 
His  fon  continuing  ftill  averfc  to  the  treaty,  and 
threatening  his  father's  life,  was  confined  by 
the  general's  comtiiand,  in  order  to  be  referved 
for  his  triumph  into  Rome.  Nothing  now  there- 
fore bebg  able  to  check  the  progrcfs  of  Pom- 
pey's  arms,  he  marched  onward,  over  the  vaft 
fliountains  of  Taurus,  fetting  up  and  depofing 
kings  at  picture.  Darius,  the  king  of  Media, 
and  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  were  compelled 
to  fubmit  to  his  clemency ;  Phraates,  king  of 
Parthia,was  obliged  to  retire,  and  fend  to  entreat 
a  peace.  From  thence,  extending  his  conquefts 
over  the  Thura^ans  and  Arabians,  he  reduced 
nil  Syria  and  Pontus  into  Roman  provinces. 
Then  turning  towards  Judea,  he  fummoned 
Ariftobulus,  who  had  ufurped  the  priefthood 
j^m  his  elder  brother  Hyrcanus,  to  appear  be- 
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fore  him ;   but  Ariftobulus  had  fortified  the 
temple  of  Jerufalem  againft  him,  and  refiiicd 
to  anfwer.     This  venerable  place,  which  was 
thus  converted  into  a  garrifon,    being  very 
ftrong  from  its  fituation,  held  out  for  three 
months,   but  was  at  laft  taken,  and   twelve 
thoufand  of  its  defenders  flain.     Pompey  eo' 
tered  this  great  fandbuary  with  a  mixture  of  re- 
iblution  and  fear :   he  fliewed  an  eager  curiofir^ 
to  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies :  there  he 
gazed  for  fome  time  upon  thofe  things  which  ic 
was  unlawful  for  ^my  but  the  priefts  themielvcs 
to  behold.     Neverthelefs,  he  fhewed  fo  mucb 
veneration  for  the  plade,  that  he  forbore  touch- 
ing any  of  the  vaft  treafures  depofited  there 
After  reftoring  Hyrcanus  to  the  priefthood  and 
government,  he  took  Ariftobulus  with  him,  to 
grace  his  triumph  upon  his  return.     This  tri* 
umph,  which  lafted  two  days,  was  the  moft 
fplendid  that  had  ever  entered  the  gates  of 
Rome :  therein  were  expofed  the  names  of  fif* 
teen  conquered  kingdoms,  eight  hundred  dtics 
taken,  twenty-nine  repeopled,  and  a  diouland 
caftles  brought  to  acknowledge  the  empire  of 
Rome.     Among  the  prifoners  led  in  triumpht 
appeared  the  Ton  of  Tigranes;  AriflDbolus, 
king  of  Judea;  the  fifter  of  Mtthridates ;  toge* 
ther  with  the  hoftages  of  the  Albanians,  Ibtfi- 
ans,  and  the  king  of  Comagena.  The  trcafints 
that  were  brought  home,  amounted  to  near /bur 
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jmillions  of  our  money ;  and  the  trophies  and 
.other  fplendors  of  the  proceffion  were  fuch, 
that  the  fpedators  feenied  loft  in  the  magnifi- 
cent profufion.  All  thefe  victories,  however, 
rather  fcrved  to  heighten  the  glory,  than  to  en- 
creafe  the  power  of  Rome ;  they  only  made  it 
a  more  glaring  objedt  of  ambition,  and.expofed 
its  liberties  .to  greater  danger.  Thofe  liberties, 
indeed,  feemed  devoted  to  ruin  on  every  fide; 
for,  even  while  Pompey  was  purfuing  his  con- 
quefts  abroad,  Rome  was  at  the  verge  of  ruin, 
from  a  confpiracy  at  home. 

This  confpiracy  was  projcfted  and  carried  on 
by  Sergius  Catiline,  a  patrician  by  birth,  who 
reiblved  to  build  his  own  power  on  the  downfal 
of  his  country.  He  was  Angularly  formed,  both 
by  art  and  nature,  to  condud  a  confpiracy :  he 
was  pofleifed  of  courage,  equal  to  the  moft  def- 
perate  attempts,  and  eloquence  to  give  a  colour 
to  his  ambition :  ruined  in  his  fortunes^  profli- 
gate in  his  manners,  and  vigilant  in  puri'uing 
his  aims :  he  was  infatiable  after  wealth,  only 
with  a  view  to  lavilh  it  in  his  guilty  pleaibres : 
in  ihort,  as  Saluft  defcribes  him,  he  was  a  com- 
pound of  oppofite  paflions ;  intemperate  to  ex- 
cefs,  yet  patient  of  labour  to  a  wonder ;  fevere 
with  the  virtuous,  debauched  with  th«gay;  fo 
that  he  had  all  the  vicious  for  his  friends  by  in- 
clination ;  and  he  attached  even  fome  of  the 
good,  by  the  Ipecious  fliew  of  pretended  virtue. 
D  d  3  However, 
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However,  his  real  charadler  was  at  length  vcir 
well  known  at  Rome  ;  he  had  been  accu(cd  of 
debauching  a  veftal  virgin-,  he  was  fufpeacd  oi 
murdering  his  fon,  to  gratify  a  criminal  paflion; 
and  it  was  notorious,  that,  in  the  profcription 
of  Sylla,  he  had  killed  his  own  brother,  to 
make  his  court  to  that  tyrant. 

Catiline  having  contrafted  many  debts  by  the 
loofenefs  of  fuch  an  ill-fpent  life,  was  rcfolved 
to  extricate  himfelf  from  them  by  any  means 
however  unlawful :  his  firft  aim,  therefore,  ^as 
at  the  confulfhip,  in  which  he  hoped  to  repair 
his  {battered  fortune,  by  the  plunder  of  the  prcw 
vinces  -,  but  in  this  he  was  fruftrated.  Th's  dil- 
grace  fo  operated  upon  a  mind  naturally  warm, 
that  he  inftantly  entered  into  an  aflbciation  with 
Pifo  and  fome  others,  of  defperate  fortunes  like 
himfelf,  in  which  it  was  relblved  to  kill  the 
confuls  that  had  been  juft  chofcn,  with  fevcral 
other  fcnators,  and  to  fliare  the  government 
among  themfelves.  Thefe  defigns,  however, 
v/cre  difcovcred  before  they  were  ripe  for  aftion, 
and  the  fenare  took  care  to  obviate  their  effcfis. 
Sone  time  after,  he  again  fued  for  the  conful- 
fhip,  and  was  again  difappcinted  ;  the  great 
Cicero,  whofc  charafter  will  be  given  hereafter, 
being  prcfcrrcJ  before  him.  Enraged  at  thefe 
repeated  mortification?,  he  now  breathed  no- 
thing but  revenge :  hh  dcfien  was,  had  he  then 
obtained  the  conrulfliip,  and  with  it  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  armies  of  the  empire,  to  have 
feized  upon  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  go- 
verned alone.  At  length,  impatience  under  his 
difappointments  would  not  permit  him  to  wait 
for  the  ripening  of  his  fchemes  ;  wherefore  he 
formed  the  mad  refolutiun  of  ufurping  the  em- 
pire, though  yet  without  means  adequate  to 
the  execution. 

Many  of  thofe  who  were  in  the  former  con- 
fpiracy  of  Pifo,  ftill  remained  attached  to  his 
interefts :  thefe  he  alTembled  to  about  the  num- 
ber of  thirty,  where  he  informed  them  of  his 
aims  and  his  hopes,  fettled  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions, and  fixed  a  day  for  the  execution.  It 
was  refolved  among  them,  that  a  general  infur- 
redion  fliould  be  raifcd  throughout  Italy,  the 
different  parts  of  which  were  alTigned  to  the 
different  leaders.  Rome  was  to  be  fired  in  fe- 
veral  places  at  once;  and  Catiline,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  raifed  in  Etruria,  was  in  the  general 
confufion  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  the  city,  and 
maffacre  all  the  fcnators.  Lentulus,  one  of  his 
profligate  affiftants,  who  had  been  praetor  or 
judge  in  the  city,  was  to  prcfide  in  their  general 
councils :  Cethegus,  a  man  who  facrificcd  the 
poffeffion  of  great  prefent  power,  to  the  hopes 
of  gratifying  his  revenge  againft  Cicero,  was 
to  direft  the  maffacre  through  the  city,  and 
Caffus  was  to  conduft  thofe  who  fired  it.  But 
the  vigilance  of  Cicero  being  a  chief  obftacle 
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to  their  defigns,  Catiline  was  very  defirous  t» 
lee  him  taken  off  before  he  left  Rome  ;  upon 
which,  two  knights  of  the  company  undertook 
to  kill  him  the  next  morning  in  his  bed,  in  an 
early  Vifit  on  pretence  of  bufinefs.     The  meet- 
ing, however,  was  no  fooner  over,  than  Cicero 
had  information  of  all  that  pafled  in  it ;  for,  by 
the  intrigues  of  a  woman,  named  Fulvia,  he 
had  gained  over  Curius,  her  lover,  and  one  of 
the  confpirators,  to  fend  him  a  pundual  account 
of  all  their  deliberations.    Having  taken  proper 
precautions  to  guard  himfelf  againft  the  defigns 
of  his  morning  vifitors,  who  were  punctual  to 
the  appointment,  he  next  took  care  to  provide 
for  the  defence  of  the  cit)',  and  affcmbling  the 
fcnate,  confulted  what  was  beft  to  be  done  in 
this  time  of  danger.  ^  The  firft  ftep  taken,  was 
to  offer  confiderable  rewards  for  farther  difco- 
verics,  and  then  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of 
the  ftate.     Catiline,  to  ftiew  how  well  he  could 
diflemble,  or  juftify  any  crime,  went  boldly  to  the 
fenate,  declaring  his  innocence,  and  offering  to 
give  any  fecurity  for  his  behaviour.  Thefe  pro- 
feffions,  urged  with  an  apparent  humility,  gain- 
ed over  many  of  the  Roman  fenators ;  but  Ci- 
cero, inccnfed  at  his  effrontery,  inftead  of  pur- 
fuing  the  bufinefs  of  the  day,  rofe  up,  and  ad- 
dreffmg  himfelf  to  Catiline,  broke  out  into  a 
moft  fevere  inveftive  againft  him.    The  fpecch 
15  (till  remaining,  in  which,  with  all  the  firt  of 
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tncenfed  eloquence,  he  lays  open  the  whole 
courie  of  his  crimes,  and  the  particulars  of  his 
prefent  impeachment.  When  Cicero  was  feated, 
Catiline  rofe  in  his  turn,  and,  with  well  prepared 
diffimylation,  and  a  dejefted  countenance,  be- 
fought  the  fenate  not  over-ra(bly  to  credit  vain 
reports  concerning  him ;  nor  believe,  that  a 
perfon  of  his  rank,  whofe  anceftors,  and  whole 
fervices  demanded  rather  fame  than  cenfure, 
could  be  guilty  of  fuch  vile  imputations.  While 
he  was  contmuing  his  defence,  and  beginning  to 
introduce  fome  reflexions  againft  the  conful,  the 
chief  of  which  was  the  obfcurity  of  his  original,  . 
the  fenate  refufed  to  hear  him ;  whereupon  he 
declared  aloud,  That  fince  he  was  denied  a  vin* 
dication  of  himfelf,  and  driven  headlong  by  his 
enemies,  he  would  extinguilh  the  flame  which 
was  raifcd  about  him,  in  univerfal  ruin :  thus 
faying,  he  ruflied  out  of  the  aflembly,  threaten- 
ing deitru&ion  to  all  his  oppofers.    As  foon  as 
he  was  returned  to  his  houfe,  and  began  to  re- 
fled  on  what  had  pafled,  he  perceived  it  vain 
to  diflemble  any  longer  ;  wherefore,  refolving 
to  enter  at  once  into  action,  before  the  com- 
monwealth was  prepared  to  oppofe  him,  after  a 
(hort  conference  with  Lentulus  and  Cethegus, 
he  left  Rome  by  night,  with  a  fmall  retinue,  to 
make  the  beft  of  his  way  towards  Etruria,  where 
Manilius,  one  of  the  conlpirators,  was  raifing  an 
army  to  fupport  him, 
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In  the  mean  time,  Cicero  took  proper  pre- 
cautions to  lecure  ail  thole  of  the  confpiracy 
who  remained  in  Rome ;  and  induced  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  power  of  his  eloquence,   to  fecond 
his  deCgns.     Lentulus,  Cechegus,  Cacfius  and 
fcveral  others,  were  put  in  confinement ;  and  it 
was  propounded  to  the  fenate,  what  courie 
fliould  be  taken  with  the  prifoners.     The  prin- 
cipal evidences  againft  them  were  the  ambafia* 
dors  of  the  AUobroges  ;  a  fierce  people  inhabit- 
ing the  countries  now  called  Dauphiny  and  Sa- 
voy ;  who  depofed,  that  they  had  been  applied 
to,  to  furnilh  a  body  of  horfe  whenever  the  war 
Ihould  begin  ;  but  chat,  being  apprehcnlive  of 
the  danger,  they  had  declined  the  propofal ;  at 
the  fame  time  producing  the  letters  of  Lentulus 
to  them  for  that  purpcfc,  niarked  with  his  own 
feal.  Upon  this,  a  great  debate  arofe  in  the  houfe 
concerning  the  punithment  of  the  prifoners ; 
a  deliberation  of  great  delicacy   and  impor- 
tance. Capital  punifliments  were  rare,  and  even 
odious  in  Rome ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
crimes  of  which  they  were  convifted,  required 
a  quick  and  exemplary  punilhment.     Silanus, 
the  enfuing  year's  conful,  was  of  opinion,  thaC 
they  (hould  all  be  put  to  death.  To  this,  all 
who  fpoke  after  him  readily  aflented,  till  it 
came  to  Julius  Caefar's  turn  to  deliver  bis  opi- 
nion.    This  extraordinary  man,  who  was  cho- 
fcn  prsetor  for  the  enfuing  year,  bad,  from  the 
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very  beginning  of  his  life,  marked  out  a  way  to 
tiniverfal  empire  •,  and  now  thought,  that  a  fhew 
.of  clemency  upon  this  occafion,  would  conci- 
liate the  favour  of  the  peopte.     It  is  fuppofed 
alfo  by  fome,  that  he  fccretly  favoured  the  con- 
fpiracy,  and  only  waited  for  its  firft  fuccefles,  to 
put  himfelf  at  its  head.  He,  therefore,  obferved, 
in  an  elegant  and  elaborate  fpcech  (for  of  all 
orators  in  the  commonwealth,  Cicero  alone  ex- 
celled him)  that  thofe  ^ho  opined  for  death, 
were  on  the  merciful  fide,  fince  death  was  but 
the  relief  of  the  miferable,  and  left  no  fenfe  of 
good  or  ill  beyond  it.     The  heinoufnefs  of  the 
prefent  crime,  he  faid,  might  juftify  any  fcve- 
rity  i  but  the  example  was  dangerous  in  a  free 
ftate,  where  power  fometimes  happened  to  fall 
into  bad  hands.     Though  no  danger  could  be 
apprehended  from  fuch  a  conful  as  Cicero,  yet, 
in  other  times,  and  under  other  confuls,  none 
could  tell  how  far  juftice  might  flop  Ihort  of 
cruelty :  his  opinion,  therefore,  was,  that  the 
confpirators  (hould  be  fentenced  to  perpetual 
confinement.  His  fpeech,  delivered  with  all  the 
arts  of  a  complete  orator,  feemed  to  make  great 
impreffion  on  the  whole  aflcmbly :  Silanus  him- 
felf began  to  excufe  and  mitigate  the  feverity  of 
his  former  fentence ;  and  even  the  friends  of 
the  conful  were  almoft  convinced,  when  Porcins  • 
Cato,  at  laft,  ftood  up  to  oppofe  it :  no  tv/o 
charafters  could  be  more  oppofite,  than  his  to 
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that  of  the  former  ipeaker.  Caelarwasinercifiil^ 
gentle  and  infinuating ;  Cato,  levere,  fbrccfiil 
and  overbearing ;  Cxfar  loved  his  country,  in 
hopes  one  day  to  govern  it ;  Caco  loved  it  more 
than  other  countries,  only  becaufe  he  thought  it 
more  free :  the  one  Icrupled  no  oicans,  however 
illicit,  to  attain  his  ends  ^  the  other  laboured  but 
to  one  end,  by  one  way,  the  moft  exalted  juftice 
condu&ing  him  to  the  moft  inflexible  vutue    In 
fa£t,  the  opinions  of  the  Greek  philofophers  be> 
gan  to  give  a  bent  to  the  difpoiitions  of  the  great 
men  of  the  time ;  fo  that  C  selar  was  a  follower 
of  Epicurus,  and  Cato  was  a  rigid  ftoic  He  be- 
gan, therefore,  by  defcribing  Cicero  as  he  realljr 
was ;  a  man  dignified  with  almoft  every  vinoe 
conducive  to  his  own  happinefs,  together  with 
all  the  talents  that  could  improve  happioe^  in 
others.    He  proceeded,  by  wondering  how  any 
debate  could  arife  about  punilhing  n>en,  who 
had  begun  an  adual  war  upon  their  country  : 
that  he  had  never  pardoned  in  himfelf,  the  very 
wanderings  of  his  heart  \  and  could  not  eafily 
forgive  the  moft  flagitious  actions  in  others : 
that  they  were  not  deliberating  on  the  fate  of  ^ 
the  prifoners  only,  but  on  that  of  Cadlinc^s 
whole  army,  which  would  be  animated  or  de» 
jeftcd,  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  thdr  de- 
crees :  wherefore  his  opinion  was,  fince  the  cti* 
minals  had  been  convifted  both  by  teftimony 
and  their  own  confeflion,  that  they  (houki  fufier 
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death,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  their  ances- 
tors, in  circumftances  of  the  like  nature.  His 
fpeech  was  feconded  by  another,  fti]l  more 
forceful,  from  Cicero  i  and  thefe  carried  fuch 
convi&ion,  that  they  put  an  end  to  the  debate* 
The  vote,  for  the  death  of  the  confpirators,  was 
no  fooner  pafied,  than  Cicero  refolved  to  put  it 
in  execution,  left  the  night,  which  was  coming 
on,  fhould  produce  any  new  difturbance.  Len- 
tulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  reft,  were,  therefore, 
taken  from  their  refpe&ive  fureties,  and  con- 
duced by  the  chief  magiftrates,  who  delivered 
them  over  to  the  executioners,  who  prefently 
fhrangkd  them  in  prifon. 

In  the  mean  time,  Catiline  had  raifed  an 
army  of  twelve  thoufand  men;  of  which  a 
fourth  part  only  was  completely  armed ;  the  reft 
being  fumiflied  with  what  chance  afforded,  darts, 
lances  and  clubs.  He  refufed,  at  firft,  to  enlift 
(laves,  who  flocked  to  him  in  great  numbers, 
trufting  to  the  proper  ftrength  of  the  confpi- 
racy ;  but  upon  the  approach  of  the  conful, 
who  was  fent  againft  him,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  news,  that  his  confederates  were  put  to 
death  in  Rome,  the  face  of  his  affiurs  were  en- 
tirely alteied.  His  firft  attempt,  therefore,  was, 
•by  long  marches,  to  make  his  efcape  over  the 
Appennines  into  Gaul ;  but  in  this  his  hopes 
were  difappointed,  all  the  paflfes  being  ftrii^Iy 
guarded  by  an  army  under  Metellus,  fuperior 
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to  his  own.  Being  thus  hemmed  in  on  cvcrjr 
fide,  and  feeing  all  things  defperate,  with  no- 
thing left  him,  but  cither  to  die  or  conquer,  he 
rcfolved  to  make  one  vigorous  cSbrt  agwift  that 
army  which  purfued  him.  Antonius,  the  confuU 
being  himfelf  (ick,  the  command  devolved  upon 
his  lieutenant,  Petreius  ;  who,  after  a  fierce  and 
bl  ody  adion,  in  which  he  loft  a  confiderable 
part  of  his  beft  troops,  deftroyed  Catiline  and 
bis  whole  army,  which  fought  defperately  to  the 
laft  man :  they  all  fell  in  the  very  ranks  in 
which  they  ftood  when  alive ;  and,  as  if  inipired 
with  the  fpirit  of  their  leader,  fought  not  lb 
much  to  conquer,  as  to  fell  a  bloody  viftory, 
and  to  mingle  public  calamity  with  their  private 
ruin.  The  commonwealth  being  thus  freed 
from  their  appreheofions  of  danger,  unanimouf- 
ly  concurred  in  their  aj>  )laufes  of  Cicero,  whofe 
councils  had  been  the  tnief  means  of  removing 
them.  ^  Public  thanks  were  decreed  him  by  the 
fenate,  and,  at  the  inftance  of  Cato,  he  was 
ftilcd  the  Father  of  his  country  ;  the  people^ 
with  loud  acclamations,  confirming  the  juftice 
of  the  decree. 

The  extindtion  of  this  confpiracy  feemed  onlf 
to  leave  an  open  theatre  for  the  ambition  of  the 
great  men  of  the  ftate  to  difplay  itielf  in.  Pom* 
pey  was  now  returned  in  triumph  from  conquer- 
ing the  Eaft,  as  he  had  before  been  viftorious 
in  Europe  and  Africa.    Every  eye  was  fixed 
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upon  him,  as  being  the  mod  powerful  man  in 
the  ftate,  and  capable  of  governing  it  at  his 
pleafure.  His  fuccefs  in  war  had  procured  him 
the  furname  of  Great,  and  he  was  ftill  more 
pleafed  with  the  title,  than  the  confcioufiiefs  of  "^ 
delcrving  it.  This  was  the  poft  his  ambition 
aimed  at ;  he  fecmed  more  defirous  of  being  the 
leader,  than  the  ruler,  of  his  country ;  of  being 
applauded,  than  obeyed.  He  had  it  in  his  power 
often  to  make  himfelf  nlafter  of  the  ftate,  by 
force ;  but  he  either  declined  the  fatigue  of  it^ 
or  lived  in  perpetual  expe&ation  of  receiving  as 
a  gift,  what  he  did  not  chufe  to  extort  by  vio- 
lence. His  parts  were  fpecious,  rather  than  pe- 
netrating; and  his  chief  inftrument  in  govern- 
ing, was  diilimulation  :  but  being  a  better  &l^ 
dier  than  ftatefman,  he  was  adored  abroad,  and 
gained  in  the  camp  that  homage  which  was  de- 
nied him  at  home. 

The  firft  thing  he  did  upon  his  return,  was, 
to  dired  the  election  of  both  the  confuls,  by 
whofe  help  he  hoped  he  fhould  readily  obtain 
the  ratification  of  all  that  he  had  difpofed  of  in 
Afia;  together  with  a  diftribution  of  lands  to 
his  foldiers,  of  part  of  the  countries  they  had 
conquered.  However,  he  was  difappointed  in 
both  thefe  expe&ations ;  the  fenate,  who  began 
to  fee  and  dread  his  power,  were  defirous  of  lef- 
fening  it  by  every  oppofition.  The  two  confuls 
turned  againft  him  as  well  as  the  reft,  and  were 
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fcconded  by  all  thofe  who  were  not  the  avowed 
inftruments  of  his  party.  The  tribune,  Flayius^ 
who  was  the  promoter  of  the  law,  impatient  of 
the  delay,  and  animated  by  Pompey's  power, 
had  the  hardinefs  to  commit  Metellus  the  coo- 
ful  to  prifon  -,  and  when  all  the  fenate  followed, 
and  refolved  to  go  to  prifon  with  him,  the  tri- 
bune put  his  chair  againft  the  door  to  keep 
them  out.  This  violence,  however,  gave  foch 
offence  to  the  people,  that  Pompey  found  it 
advifeable  to  draw  off*  the  tribune,  and  releaie 
the  confuL  From  this  oppofition  in  the  fenate, 
he  began  to  find,  that  his  own  intereft  alone, 
would  not  be  fufficient  to  rule  the  common- 
wealth, without  taking  in  fome  of  the  moft 
powerful  men  of  the  ftate,  not  as  partners  to 
divide  his  power,  but  as  inftruments  to  aflift  it. 
Craffus,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  was 
the  richeft  man  in  Rome  ;  and  next  to  him,  poA 
fefled  of  the  grcateft  authority :  his  party  in  the 
fenate  was  even  ftrongcr  than  that  of  Pompey, 
his  rival,  and  the  envy  raifed  againft  him  was 
lefs.  He  and  Pompey  had  been  long  difunited 
by  an  oppofition  of  interefts,  and  of  charafters : 
however,  it  was  from  a  continuance  of  thdr 
mutual  jealoufies,  that  the  ftate  was  in  tomt 
meafure  to  expeft  its  future  fafety.  It  was  in 
this  fituation  of  things,  that  Julius  Csfar,  who 
had  lately  gone  praetor  into  Spain,  and  had  re* 
turned  with  great  riches  and  glory,  refolved  to 
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convert  their  mutual  jealoufy  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage.    This  celebrated  man  was  nephew  to 
Marius,   by  the  female  line,    and  defcended 
from  one  of  the  moft  illuftribus  families   in 
Rome  :  he  had  already  mounted  by  the  regular 
gradations  of  office ;   having   been   quseflor, 
sedilc,  and  grand  pontiff,  and  praetor  in  Spain. 
Being  defcended  from  popular  anccftors,  he 
warmly  efpoufed  the  fide  of  the  people,  and 
fliortly  after  the  death  of  Sylla  procured  thofc 
whom  he  had  banilhed  to  be  recalled.    He  had 
all  along  declared  for  the  populace  againft  the 
fenate,  and  by  this  became  their  moft  favourite 
magiftrate.  He  had  received  proper  intelligence, 
during  his  adminiftration  in  Spain,  of  what  was 
going  forward,  and  refolved  to  return,  to  im- 
prove occurrences  in  his  favour.     His  fervices 
in  Spain  had  deferved  a  triumph,  and  his  am- 
bition afpired  to  the  confulfhip.     However,  it 
was  contrary  to  law  for  him  to  have  both ;  for 
to  obtain  the  confulfhip,  he  muft  come  into  the 
city,  and  by  entering  the  city,  he  was  difquali- 
lied  for  a  triumph*     In  this  dilemma,  he  pre- 
ferred folid  power  to  empty  parade,  and  deter- 
mined to  fland  for  the  confulfhip  ;  at  the  fame 
time,  refolving  to  attach  the  two  moft  power- 
ful men  in  the  ftate  to  him,  by  effecting  their 
reconciliation.     He  accordingly  began  firft,  by 
offering  his  fervices  to  Pompey,  promifing  him 
his  aid  in  having  all  his  a£ls  paffed,  notwith- 
VoL.  I.  E  e  ftanding 
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ftanding  the   fenate*s  oppoficion.      Vompej^ 
plcafed  at  the  acquifition  of  a  perfon  of  fo  much 
merit,  readily  granted  him  his  confidence  and 
protef^ion.     He  next  applied  to  Craflus,  who, 
from  former  connexions  was  difpofed  to  be* 
come  (till  more  nearly  his  friend :  at  length, 
finding  neither  averle  to  an  union  of  interefts, 
he  took  an  opportunity  of  bringing  them  to- 
gether ;  and,  remonftrating  to  them  the  ad« 
Tantage,  as  well  as  the  neceffity  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion, had  art  enough  to  perfuade  them  to  forget 
former  animofities.     A  combination  was  thus 
formed,  by  which  they  agreed,  that  nothmg 
Ihould  be  done  in  the  commonwealth,  but  what 
received  their  mutual  concurrence  and  appro- 
bation.  This  was  called  the  Firft  TriumviratCp 
by  which  we  find  the  conftitudon  weakened 
by  a  new  intereft,  that  had  not  hitbarto  taken 
place  in  the  government,  very  different  from 
that  cither  of  the  fenate  or  the  people,  and  yet 
dependant  on  both.    A  power  hke  this,  how- 
ever,  as  it  depended  upon  the  nice  condud  of 
different  interefts,  could  not  be  of  long  cond- 
nuance ;  and,  in  fad,  was  foon.after  fwallowai 
up  in  the  military  power,  which  took  away 
even  the  fliadow  d  liberty* 
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CHAP.         XXI. 


•From  the  beginning  of  the  firft  Triumvirate  to  the 
death  of  Pompey . 

(I  E  commonwealth  might  at  this  time  be  U.  C. 
confidercd,  as  made  up  of  three  different  bo*  ^^* 
dies,  eachpurfuingfeparateinterefts.  The  tri- 
umvirate aiming  at  fovereign  authority,  and  de* 
firous,  by  deprefling  the  fenate  and  alluring^ the 
people,  to  extend  their  own  influence.  The 
icnate,  equally  apprehenfive  of  the  three  great 
men  who  controlled  them,  and  of  the  people  who 
oppoied  them,  formed  a  middle  intereft  between 
both ;  and,  defirous  of  re-eftablilhing  the  arifto* 
cracy  which  had  been  fet  up  by  Sylla,  gave 
their  ftru^les  the  name  of  freedom.  The 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  were  defirous  of 
freedom  in  the  nx>ft  extenfiye  fenfe,  and,  with  a 
fatal  Uindnels,  only  apprehenfive  of  the  inra«» 
fion  of  it  from  the  fide  of  the  fenate,  gave  all 
their  influence  to  the  triumvirate,  whofe  pro- 
mifes  were  great,  and  pretences  Ipecious. 

The  firft  thing  CaHar  did,  upon  being  taken 

into  the  triumvirate,  was  to  avail  himfelf  <^ 

the  intereft  of  his  confederates  to  obtain  the 

tonfulihip.    The  fenate  had  ftill  fome  finall 
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influence  left;  and,  thougK  they  were  obli^d  to 

'  concur  in  chufing  him,  yet  they  gave  him  for  a 

colleague,  one  Bibulus,  who  they  fuppofed 
"would  be  a  check  upon  bis  power  5  but  the  op- 
pofition  was  too  ftrong  for  even  fupcrior  abili* 
ties  to  rcfift  it  •,  fo  that  Bibulus,  after  a  flight  at- 
tempt in  favour  of  thefenate,  remained  inadllvc 
the  fucceeding  part  of  the  year.  Casfar,  however, 
was  by  no  n^ean ;  fo  ;  but  began  his  fchemes  for 
empire,  by  ingratiating  himfelf  with  the  people. 
He  preferred  a  law  for  dividing  certain  lands  in 
Campania,  among  fuch  of  the  poor  citizens,  as 
had  at  lead  three  children.  This  propofal  was 
juft  enough  in  i^felf,  and  only  criminal  from  the 
views  of  the  propofer.  The  fenatc  being  rcfolv- 
.ed  to  oppofe  him  in  all  his  fchemes,  endeavour- 
ed to  thwart  him  in  this,  which  only  ferved  to 
exafperate  the  people  ftill  more  againft  them. 
The  multitude  drove  them  from  the  place  of 
aflfembling  with  (lones  :  Cato  and  Bibulus,  who 
were  moft  aftive  againft  the  law,  were  com- 
pelled to  retire;  and  the  reft  of  the  lenate  were 
obliged  to  take  an  oath,  to  confirm  the  ob- 
fervance  of  it.  During  this  ftruggle,  Pompey 
and  Craflus  became  the  dupes  of  their  aflfociate, 
driving  the  law  forward  with  all  their  activity 
and  intereft :  the  former  publickly  declared, 
that  if  any  would  come  (as  he  was  informed 
they  would)  with  fwords  to  oppofe' it,  he  woul(| 
be  the  firft  to  life  up  his  fliicld  in  its  defence 
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By  this  conduft  he  loft  all  his  former  influence 
in  the  fenate,  while  Crefar  alone  gained  all  the 
popularity  of  a  law,  which  was  of  his  own  pro- 
pofing.  From  that  time  he  afted  entirely 
without  the  afllftance  of  his  colleague,  fo  that 
it  was  jeftingly  called  the  confulfhip  of  Julius 
and  Ca^far;  intimating,  that  all  things  were  done 
only  by  him. 

Having  thus  ingratiated  himfclf  with  the 
people,  his  next  ttep  was  to  procure  the  favour 
of  the  knights,  who  made  a  very-  powerful 
body  in  the  ftate.  They  had  for  many  years 
been  the  financers  or  farmers  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  by  that  means  had  acquired  vaft 
riches  5  however  they  now  began  to  complain 
of  their  inability  to  pay  the  ftipulated  fums  into 
the  treafury,  C^efar,  therefore,  procured  a  law 
to  abate  a  third  part  of  their  difburfements, 
notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of  the  fenate.  . 
In  this  manner,  having  advanced  his  influence 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the  ftate,  he  deter- 
mined to  attach  Pompcy  ftill  more  clofely  to 
him,  by  giving  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  mar- 
riage^ a  woman  with  every  accomplifliment 
that  could  tend  to  cement  their  confederacy. 

Having  thus  ftrengthened  himfelf  at  home, 
he  next  deliberated  with  his  confederates,  about 
iharing  the  foreign  provinces  of  the  empire  be- 
tween them.  The  partition  was  fdon  made: 
Pompey  chqfc  Spain  for  his  own  part  5  for  being 
Ee  ^  fatigue4 
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fatigued  with  conqueft,  and  latiated  with  miB- 

tary  fame,  he  was  willing  to  take  his  pkafons 

at  Rome ;  and  there  being  no  appearance  of  re* 

volt  in  that  province,  he  knew  it  could  eafily  be 

governed  by  his  lieutenant.  CraflTus  chofe  Syria 

for  his  part  of  the  empire ;  which  province,  at 

it  had  hitherto  enriched  the  generals  who  bad 

liibdued  it,  would,  he  hoped,  gratify  him  la 

this  his  moft  favourite  purfuit.     To  Cadar  was 

left  the  provinces  of  Gaul  ^  compofed  of  many 

fierce  and  powerful  nations  i  moft  of  them  uo- 

fubdued,  and  the  reft  only  profeffing  a  nominal 

fubje&ion.    Wherefore,  as  it  was  rather  ap 

pointing  him  to  conquer  than  command,  this 

government  was  granted  him  for  five  years ;  as 

if,  by  its  continuance,  to  compenfate  for  its  dao* 

ger.     Having  thus  divided  the  empire  between 

them,  they  each  of  them  prepared  for  their  le* 

fpe6tive  deftinations ;  but,  previous  to  Caefiv's 

fettingout,  there  was  ftill  an  obftade  that  feemed 

to  blaft  his  aims,  and  which  he  wifhed  to  have 

removed.    This  was  Tullius  Cicero,  whom  we 

have  already  feen,  by  his  penetration  and  do^ 

quence,  defeating  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline^ 

and  who  ftill  continued  a  watchful  guardian  over 

the  liberties  of  Rome.     This  great  orator  and 

ftatefman,  or,  to  give  him  an  higher  appeUatioa 

ftill,  this  excellent  philolbpher  had,  firom  a  very 

bumble  original,  railed  himlelf  into  the  fott^ 

woft  rank  of  the  ftate  :  he  was  endowed  with 
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allthewifdom  and  all  the  virtues  that  could 
adorn  a  man.  However,  his  wifdom,  by  dircft- 
ing  his  views  over  too  wide  a  fphere,  often  over- 
looked thofe  advantages,  which  are  clearly  di- 
fcemed  by  (hort-fighted  cunning  5  and  his  vir- 
tues, by  being  applauded  by  others,  and  receiv-  • 
ing  his  own  confcious  approbation,  tindlured  his 
mind  with  vanity.  He  feemed,  in  his  general 
condud,  guilty  of  a  fault  too  common  with  men 
of  great  abilities ;  a  defire  of  uniting  in  himfelf 
incompatible  qualities,  which  gave  an  air  of  ri- 
dicule to  his  greateft  afticMis.  Thus,  while  he 
aimed  at  being  the  firft  orator  ia  the  ftate,  he 
.  was  eager  alfo  to  be  thought  the  beft  jefter  j 
while  he  taught  men  to  contemn  vanity,  he 
was  feen  etirneftly  intriguing  for  the  honour  of 
a  triumph,  which,  however,  he  had  done  no- 
thing to  merit.  Though  no  man  faw  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  times  more  clearly  than  he,  yet 
he  had  hopes  of  governing  ft  corrupt  a  common- 
Wealth  without  fraud.  Though  he  faw  through 
every  perfon  he  converfed  with,  yet  he  fuffered 
himfellF  to  be  the  dupe  of  many,  rather  than 
recede  firom  the  redbitude  of  his  aims. .  It  was 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Casfar  was  defirous  * 
of  expelling  fuch  a  charafter  from  the  republic, 
which  was  ib  unlike  his  own.  To  eStSt  this,  he 
refblved  to  take  into  his  party  Publius  Clodius, 
a  man  of  patrician  birth,  diflblute  manners,  great 
popularity,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  of  Cicero. 
E  e  4  Befide» 
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Befides  an  oppofition  of  charafler, .  a  principal 
caufe  of  their  enmity  was,  Cicero*s  having  for- 
merly appeared  againft  him  upon  his  trial  before 
the  people,  for  an  offence  againft  the  matrons 
of  Rome,  whofc  myftcrics  he  had  intruded  upon 
drefled  in  woman's  cloaths.     He  was  at  this 
time  a  tribune  of  the  people,  although  he  had 
been  obliged  to  get  himfelf  adopted  by  a  ple- 
beian, before  he  could  obtain  that  office.     The 
hopes  of  revenging  himfelf.  upon  Cicero,  in 
fome  meafurc  incited  him  to  ftand  for  it ;  and 
the  concurrence  of  Caefar  and  Pompey  with  his 
pretenfions,  foon  allured  him  of  fuccefs.     He, 
therefore,  publickly  began  to  accufc  Cicero,  for 
having  put  the  late  confpirators  to  death ;  who, 
being  citizens,  ought  to  have  been  adjudged  by 
the  people,    Cicero,  terrified  at  this  accufation, 
did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  oppofc  it.     He 
applied  to  Csciar  to  be  taken  as  his  lieutenant 
Jnto  Gaul ;  but  Clodiushad  art  enough  to  allure 
him  from  that  defign,  by  pretending,^  that  his 
rtkntment  was  rather  a  matter  of  form  ihan  of 
revenge.   Pompey,  tpo,  contibuted  to  pui  him 
off  his  guard  by  a  promifc  of  protcdion^i  fo 
that  the  cunning  of  thcfe  men  pf  moderate  ahili- 
ties  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  wifdoml  of 
the  philofopher.     Clodius,  having  firft  caujftd 
a  law  to  be  ena6led,  importing,  that  any  w/ho 
had    condemned   a  Roman   citizen   unhcar<.ii 
(hould  himitlf    be   baniftied,  loon  after  iml 
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peached  Cicero  upon  it.  It  was  in  vain  that 
this  great  man  went  up  and  down  the  city,  fo- 
licitiiig  his  caufe  in  the  habit  of  a  iuppliant, 
and  attended  by  many  of  the  firll  young  noble- 
men whom  he  had  taught  the  rules  of  elo- 
quence ;  thofe  powers  of  fpeaking  which  had 
been  fo  often  fuccefsful  in  defending  the  caufc 
of  others,  feemed  tQtally  to  forfake  him  in  his 
own  ;  he  was  baniflied,  by  the  votes  of  tlie  peo- 
ple, four  hundred  miles  from  Italy ;  his  houfes 
were  ordered  to  be  demolifhcd,  and  his  goods 
fct  up  to  fale.  None  now  remained  that  could 
defend  the  part  of  the  fenate  but  Cato ;  and  he 
was  Ihortly  after  fent  into  Cyprus,  under  pre* 
tence  of  doing  him  a  favour  ;  bu:,  in  reality,  in 
order  to  leave  an  open  theatre  for  the  triumvi- 
rate to  acl  in.  Cielar,  during  thefe  intrigues, 
pretended  to  be  an  unconcerned  fpedator,  and 
to  be  wholly  occupied  in  his  preparations  for 
going  into  Gaul.  He,  in  faft,  left  nothing  un- 
done, that  might  advance  tiic  fpccd,  orencreafe 
the  itrcngth  of,  this  expedition  •,  wJi.Tcfore, 
leaving  i.-^ompey  to  guar.l  rhtir  n^^utual  intereits 
at  home,  he  marched  inio  liis  province  at  the 
head  of  four  legions,  that  were  j^ranted  him  by 
the  fenate,  and  two  more  tLac  were  lent  him  by 
hib  new  aflbciate  in  the  empire. 

It  would  be  impoflible,  in  the  narrow  compafs 
which.  I  have  alTigned  myi^if,  to  enumerate  all 
tiic  batdes  Casfar  tbu^hr,  and  the  Itutci  he  iul> 
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deed,  in  his  ekpedicions  into  Gaul  and  Brietin, 

which  continued  eight  years.     He  has  bimleif 

given  a  detail  of  them  in  his  Comrnentaries,  a 

work  which  does  as  much  honour  to  his  abilities 

as  a  writer,  as  his  conduct  did  to  his  talents  ss 

a  general.     To  abridge  fuch  a  work,  is  but  to 

deftroy  it ;  to  turn  ic  into  a  dry  catalogue  eS 

names,  that  ceafe  to  intereft ;  and  of  battles  diat 

would  appear  to  be  all  the  fame :  it  will  be 

fufiicicnt  juft  to  mention  thofe  vidories  ^ich  a 

great  and  experienced  general,  at  the  head  of  a 

difciplined  army,  gained  over  the  barbarous  and 

tumultuary,  though  numerous,  forces  that  were 

led  to  oppofc  him.     The  Helvetians  were  the 

iirft  that  were  brought  into  fubjeftion,  with  the . 

loOs  of  near  two  hundred  thoufand  men ;  thofe 

who  remained  after  the  cam^,  were  lent,  by 

Caslar,  in  fafcty  to  their  forefts,  from  whence 

they  had  ifiued.    The  Germans,  with  Ariovi(> 

tus  at  their  head,  were  next  cut  oflT,  to  the 

number  of  eighty  thoufand ;  their  monarch 

himfclf  narrowly  efcaping  in  a  little  boat  acrols 

the  Rhine.     The  Belgse  were  cut  off  with  fuch 

great  Daughter,  that  marflies  and  deep  rivers 

were  rendered  paflable  from  the  heaps  of  flaiiu 

The  Nervians,  who  were  the  moft  warlike  of 

thofe  barbarous  nations,  made  head  for  a  (hort 

time,  and  fell  upon  the  Romans  with  fuch  finy, 

that  their  army  was  in  danger  of  being  utterly 

routed  \    but  Caefar  himfelf  haftily  catching 

up 
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vp  a  buckler,  rufhed  through  his  army  into 
the  midft  of  the  enemy;  by  which  means,  he 
fo  turned  the  fate  of  the  day,  that  the  barba*  , 
rians  were  all  cut  off  to  a  man.    The  Celtic 
Gauls,  who  were  powerful  at  lea,  were  next 
brought  under  fubje&ion.     After  them,  the 
8ttevi,  the  Menapii,  and  all  the  nations  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Britiih  fea,  *From 
thence,  ftimulated  by  the  delire  of  conqueft, 
he  croffird  oyer  into  Britain,  upon  pretence,  that 
the  natives  had  furnifhed  his  enemies  with  con- 
timial  fupplies.    Upon  approaching  the  ihores, 
be  found  them  covered  with  men  to  oppofe  his 
landing,  and  his  forces  were  in  danger  of  be- 
iog  driven  back,  till  the  ftandard  bearer  of  the 
tenth  legion  boldly  leaped  afhore,  and,  being 
well  afiifted  by  Casiar,  the  natives  were  put/ to 
flight.     The  Britons,  being  terrified  at  Ca^ar'a 
power,  lent  to  defire  a  peace,  which  was  granted 
them,  and  fome  hofbges  delivered.     A  ftorm^ 
however,  foon  after  deftroying  great  part  of  his 
fleet,  they  refolved  to  take  advantage  of  the 
drafter,  and  marched  againlb  him  with  a  pow- 
erful army.    But  what  could  a  naked  undifci- 
plined  army  do  againft  forces  that  had  been 
exercifed  under  the  ^ateft  generals,  and  hard* 
ened  by  the  conqueft  of  the  greateft  part  xi£ 
the  world.    Bebg  overthrown,  they  were  obli- 
ged once  more  to  fue  for  peace ;  which  Cas&r 
granted  t;hem9  and  thtn  returned  to  the  conti- 
nent. 
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tincnt.     But  his  abfcncc  once  more  infpircd  iMs 
people,  naturally  fond  of  liberty,  with  a  refolu- 
tion  to  difclaim  tlie  Rotnan  power ;  wherefore, 
he  refolvcd  upon  a  fccond  expedition ;  where, 
by  repeated  victories,   he  io  intimidated  their 
general  Caffibelanus,  that  he  no  longer  endea- 
voured to  refill  him  in  the  plains,  but,  keeping 
in  the  forefts,  fcemed  relblved  to  protrad  the 
war.   However,  Caefarpurfuing  him  dofcly,  and 
crofling  the  Thames  with  his  army,  fo  ftraicen* 
ed  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
conqueror's  conditions,  who  impofed  an  annual 
tribute,  and  took  hoftages  for  the  payment  of 
it.   Thus,  in  lefs  than  nine  years,  he  conquered, 
together  with  Britain,  all  that  country  which 
exie^ids  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  German 
fea.     It  is  faid,  that,  in  thefe  expeditions,  he 
took  eight  hundred  cities ;  fubdued  three  hun- 
dred different  ftates;  overcame  three  millions  of 
men  -,  one  of  which  fell  on  the  field  of  battle, 
awd  one  was  made  prifoners  of  war,     Thefe 
conquclls,    and  this  deftruftion  of  mankind, 
may,  in  the  prefent  advancement  of  morals,  be 
regarded  with  deteftation;  but  they  were  rcgard- 
*  cd  as  the  height  of  human  virtue,  at  the  time 
they  were  atchieved.     In  fa6k,  if  we  examine 
Citlar's  great  affiduity  in  providingfbrhis  army, 
his  great  ikill  in  difpoTing  them  for  battle,  and 
^us  amazing  intrepidity  during  the  engagement, 
we  ihaU  not  find  a  greater  general  in  all  anti- 
quity. 
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qutty.  But  in  ont  thing,  he  excelled  all^  with 
incontefiible  fuperiority,  namely,  in  his  huma- 
nity to  the  vanquilhcd.  This  fcemed  a  virtgc 
but  little  known  to  the  times  he  lived  in,  fo  that 
mankind  were  then  more  obliged  to  heroes,  than  x 

they  at  prefent  chufe  to  confefs ;  almoft  each  of 
whom  has  introduced  and  given  fandion  to  (bmc 
new  virtues,  which  philofophcrs  might  have 
fpcculatively  applauded  before,  but  could  never 
have  influence  to  make  popular,  without  fuch 
an  example. 

While  Cseiar  was  thus  encrcafing  his  reputa- 
tion and  riches  abroad,  Pompcy,  who  remained 
all  the  time  in  Rome,  fteadily  co-operated  with 
his  ambition,  and  advanced  his  interefts,  while 
he  vainly  fuppofcd  he  was  forwarding  his  own. 
Upon  the  firft  news  of  his  great  exploits,  he 
procured  a  decree  of  the  fenatc  for  a  folemn 
feftival  of  fifteen  days-,  which  was  doing 
Cacfar  greater  honour,  than  any  general  had 
received  before  him.  When  Csefar,  after  re- 
maining in  Gaul  three  years,  paffed  over  into 
Italy,  to  refrefti  himfelf  for  a  wh^le  from  his 
fatigues,  in  order  to  renew  the  next  campaign 
with  greater  vigour,  Pompey,  together  with 
CraflTus,  took  a  journey  from  Rome  to  meet 
him ;  and  there,  when  Casfar  pleaded  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  being  continued  in  his  command, 
his  aflbciatcs'refolved  to  endeavour  at  the  con- 
fullhip  for  the  next  year,  in  order  to  keep  him 
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his  province  for  five  years  longer.    This  defigs 
was  fo  difpleafing  to  the  fenaie,  and  the  difien^ 
tions  fo  violent  concerning  it,  that  they  went 
into  moarning,  as  in  a  cafe  of  public  calamity. 
Cato  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  of^pofe 
their  aims,  declaring  upon  every  occafion,  that 
the  liberty  of  Rome  was  in  danger :  he  cvcfl 
procured  one  Domitius  to  offer  himfelf  a  can* 
didate,  againft  the  intereft  of  the  whole  tri- 
umvirate.   Pompey,  however,  knew  how  lictk 
the  indignation  of  the  fenate  could  avail  againft 
the  power  he  was  already  pofl^fled  of;  where- 
fore he  fent  a  body  of  armed  men  s^ainft  Do* 
mitius,  as  he  was  going  to  offer  himfelf  at  the 
deftion.    Thcfe  killed  the  flave  that  preceded 
him,  and  then  difperfed  the  company ;  Cato 
being  wounded,  and  Domitius  hardly  efcaping 
with  life.    By  this  violence,  Pompey  becomii^ 
matter  of  the  fuffrages,  he  and  Craflus  were 
declared,  confuls,  and,  in  confequence  of  this 
promotion,   Casfar  was  continued  five  yean 
longer  in  Gaul  i  Craflus  was  appointed  to  Sy^ 
ria,  where,  as  we  have  faid,  he  ezpefted  to  xtKp 
an  harveft  rather  of  wealth  than  of  glory  i  and 
Pompey  was  fixed  in  his  government  of  Spain, 
which  he  governed  wholly  by  his  lieutenants, 
pretending  that  he  could  not  leave  Rome,  be- 
caufe  of  the  general  charge  of  provifions  which 
was  committ^  to  his  care ;  an  office  procured 
him  by  Cicero,  who  was  lately  recalled  from 
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baniflitnent  by  his  influence,   the  popularity  of 
Clodius  having  given  him  fome  umbrage. 

In  this  manner  Pompey  continued  to  didate  to 
the  fenate,  and  to  exercife  his  authority  rather  than 
increafe  it.  But  he  began  at  laft  to  be  rouzed  from 
his  lethargy,  by  the  rifing  reputation  of  Csefar. 
The  fame  of  that  great  commander's  valour,  riches, 
and  humanity,  began  fccretly  to  give  him  pain,  and 
to  make  him  fuppofc  they  began  to  eclipfe  his  own-, 
for,  as  being  more  recent,  they  were  more  talked  of. 
He  feared  nothing  fo  much  as  an  equal  in  point  of 
giory^  and  yet,  by  his  own  arts,  he  had  raifcd 
Ca^iai^s  fo  high,  that  he  was  threatened  with  a  fu- 
perior.  He  now,  therefore,  began  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  diminilh  Casfar's  reputation,  obliging  the 
magiftrates  not  to  publifli  any  letters  they  received 
from  him,  till  he  had  diminiflied  the  credit  of 
them,  by  fpreading  difadvantageous  reports. 
While  every  thing  portended  a  rupture  between 
thefe  principal  men,  accident  helped  to  widen 
the  leparation,  by  the  death  of  Julia,  Pompcy's 
wife;  who  had  not  a  little  contributed  to  improve 
the  harmony  that  fubfiftcd  between  them.  From 
this  moment,  Pompey  refolved  to  purfue  his  own 
particular  advancement,  and  to  depreis  that  of  his 
rival. 

However,  this  great  man  for  fome  time  con- 
cealed his  intention;  but  another  fatal  accident 
contributed  to  haften  the  rupture  between  him 
and  Casfar:  this  was  the  death  of  Crafliis.  He 
had  eagerly  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Parthians, 
hoping,  by  the  rcduftion  of  fo  powerful  a  nation, 
to  fatiate  his  avarice,  gratify  his  ambitious  views, 
and  render  himfelf  equal  to  his  two  afTociates  in 
miliury  glory.  He  conduded  the  war  with  fo  little 

prudence. 
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prudence,  that  he  fuflfered  the  enemy  to  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  him  in  almoft  every  (kirmifh ;  incrapabk 
of  extricating  himfelf  from  the  difficulties  in  which 
he  was  involved,  and  deaf  to  the  advice  of  bis 
friends,  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  his  own  rafhnefs,  aod 
the  treachery  of  the  Parthians.  He  was  killed 
bravely  defending  himfelf  to  the  laft:  wkh  him 
perifhed  the  flower  of  the  Roman  army. 

Upon  the  death  of  CrafTus,  the  two  remaining 
triumvirs  were  in  a  condition  to  puih  their  pre- 
tenfions  to  extremity,  as  there  was  now  no  umpire 
between  them ;  nor  any  man  confiderable  enough 
to  counterbalance  their  exorbitant  power. 

Notwithftanding  Pompey's  refoludon  to  kOai 
the  authority  of  Caefar,  upon  examination  of  his 
ftrength,  he  found  his  efforts  were  now  too  htc. 
Caefar  was  in  pofTeffion  of  that  popularity  which  ic 
had  been  the  bufinefs  of  his  life  to  obtain :  he  was 
loved  almoft  to  adoration  by  his  army;  wh<^  at- 
tachment  he  had  gained  by  his  humanity  and  great 
rewards:  he  feemed  to  acquire  immenfe  riches, 
only  to  beftow  them  on  the  braveft  and  moft  de- 
ierving  of  his  foldiers  :  he  paid  the  debts  of  many 
of  his  officers ;  and  gave  them  every  motive  to  wean 
their  love  from  the  public,  to  place  it  on  therr 
commander.  Nor  were  his  attentions  fixed  upon 
his  foldiers  alone,  but  extended  to  his  partisans  ia 
the  city;  he  pillaged  the  wealth  of  his  provinces, 
to  fpread  it  among  the  citizens  of  Rome;  and  gave 
'even  his  rapine  an  air  of  generofity. 

All  this  was  frequently  told  to  Pompey;  who 
found,  at  laft,  that  he  had  committed  a  fatal  over* 
fight.  He  longed  to  refume  that  power  which 
others  had  (hared  ;  and  an  opportunity  foon  oBcred 
of  obtaining  his  delire.    As  all  eledions  bad,  for 
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many  years  been  carried  on  by  fedition  and 
bribery  i  thetc  feemcd  aboat  that  time  to  be     U.  G; 
a  total  ccffation  of  authority,  no  magiftrates      7^'' 
having  Been    elcfted  foi-  the  (pace  of  eight 
months.    This  date  of  anarchy  was  heightened 
ftill  more  by  the  death  of  Clodius,  who  was 
killed  by  Milo,  in  the  country,  as  he  was  upon 
his  return  to  town.    As  Clodius  hid  been  al- 
ways a  favourite  of  the  people,  his  body  was 
immediately  brought  to  Rome,  and  expofed 
piiblickly  to  view,   l^othing  more  was  requifite 
to  kindle  a  tumult ;  the  multitude  ran  ftirioufly 
to  Milo*s  hdufe,  to  fet  it  on  fire ;   but  being 
defended  by  his  pardzaiis,  Milo  repulfed  them 
with  great  (laughter.    Upon  this,  returning  td 
the  dead  body,  they  drew  it  to  the  fenate-houie, 
and  there  making  a  pi\t  of  the  feats  of  the 
magiftrates,  confumed  both  the  body  and  that 
ftately  building    together.      After  this,    the 
mutineers  difperfed  themfclves  all  over  the  city, 
where,  under  pretence  of  fearching  for  Milo's 
friends,  they  committed  the  greateft  outrages 
that  unlicenfed  fury  could  fuggeft.    Thus  every 
ftreet  was  filled  with  murders  and  quarrels^ 
while  none  could  walk  from  their  own  houfes 
in  fafety.     Ih  this  univerfal  tumult  and  diftrac- 
tion,  d\\  eyes  were  turned  upon  Pompey,  to 
rcftore  tranquility,  and  give  the  fufFerers  re- 
drcfi.     Many  were  for  creating  him  didtator ; 
but  Cato,  unwilling  to  endanger  the  ftate  by 
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entrufting  the  greaceft  powec  to  the  moft  naco^ 
rioua  atnbiuon,  prevailed,  that,  inftead  of  beiog; 
created  didatoc,  he  fliould  be  made  fole  coniuli 
^hicb  dilFered  from  the  former  office  buc  ia 
this,  that  he  was  accountable  £qt  mak-admini£- 
tration,  upon  the  relignajtion  of  bis  employmeac 
In  confequence  of  this  accefllon  of  power,  ^ 
body  of  troops  were  allotted  him ;  a  thoufaod 
talents  were  granted  to  fubfift  them  ^  the  go- 
vernment of  Spain  w^  continued  to  him  for 
four  years  longer,  and  Milo  was  accufed  of  hat- 
ing killed  Clodius,  and  condemned  to  bani(h* 
I  '  ment,  even  though  Cicero  himfelf  undertook  to 
defend  him.  It  feems^  the  tribunal  frona  whence 
he  harrangued  the  populace,  was  furrounded 
by  the  conful's  foldiers,  fo  that  he  was  quiDc 
intimidated,  and  unable  to  proceed  with  his 
ufual  impetuofity.  Pompey,  who  had  hitherto 
a£ked  alone,  then  took  in  Metellus  for  his  col* 
league,  whofe  daughter  Cornelia  he  had  lately 
married;  a  woman  of  great  merit  and  beauty; 
and  by  this  new  alliance,  he  fuppoied  he  had 
confirmed  his  former  authority. 

Cacfar,  who  now  began  to  be  ienfible  of  the 
jealoulies  of  Pompey,  took  occafioa,  from  the 
many  honours  which  the  latter  had  juft  rccetr* 
ed,  to  follicit  for  the  confuUhip  in  his  turn,  to- 
gether with  a  prolongation  of  his  government  in 
Gaul,  deHrous  of  trying  whether  Pompey  would 
thwart  or  promote  his  pretenlions.    In  this^ 
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Pompey  feenaed  to  be  quite  inaftive  j  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  privately  employed  two  of  his  crea- 
tures, who  alledged  in  the  fcnate^  that  the  laws 
did  not  permit  a  perfon  that  was  abfent,  tp 
offer  himfelf  as  a  candidate  for  that  high  office. 
Pompey's  view  in  this  was,  to  allure  Cacfar 
from  his  government,  in  order  to  ftand  for 
the  confulQiip  in  perfon.  Caefar,  however,  per- 
ceiving his  artifice,  chofe  to  remain  in  his  pro- 
vince i  convinced,  that,  while  he  headed  fuch 
an  army  as  was  now  devoted  to  his  interefts, 
he  could,  at  any  time,  give  laws  as  well  as  ma- 
gift  rates  to  the  (late. 

Thefenate,  which  were  now  devoted  to  Pom- 
pey, becaufe  he  had  for  fome  time  attempted  to 
defend  them  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
people,  ordered  the  two  legions  which  were  in 
Casfar^s  army,  belonging  to  Pompey,  home,  as 
it  was  pretended,  to  oppofe  the  Parthians,  but 
in  reality,  to  diminilh  Csefar's  power.  Casfar 
eafily  faw  their  motive  ;  but,  as  his  plans  were 
not  yet  ready  for  execution,  he  fent  them  home, 
in  purfuancc  of  the  orders  of  the  fenate,  having 
previoufly  atuched  the  officers  to  him  with  be- 
nefits, and  the  foldiers  with  a  bounty.  The 
next  ftep  the  fenate  took,  was  to  recall  Csefar 
from  his  government,  as  his  time  was  now  very 
near  expiring*  Every  perfon  perceived  the  dan- 
ger the  ftate  was  in,  from  the  continuance  of 
his  command  over  an  army  endrely  devoted  to 
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his  interefts,  and  become  almoft  inviadble 
by  long  experience.  It  was  the  general  (enfey 
therefore,  of  the  houfe,  that  Cxfar  fliould  re- 
turn ',  and  fome  went  fo  far,  as  to  talk  of  bring- 
ing him  to  an  account  for  the  large  (urns  of 
money  he  had  extorted  from  the  provinces  of 
GauL  But  Csefar  was  not  without  his  friends 
in  the  fenate  :  among  the  reft.  Curio,  who  had 
lately  been  elected  a  tribune  of  the  people,  amd 
had  been  bribed  to  his  interefts,  fecretly  favour- 
ed his  caufe.  Curio  was  a  man  of  ftrong  elo- 
quence, great  refolution,  loaded  with  debts, 
and  deeply  engaged  to  Csefar,  for  extricating 
him  from  k  part  of  them :  he,  therefore,  pre- 
tended highly  to  approve  the  refolutions  of  the 
houfe,  and  aflerted,  ihat  he  could  never  think 
liberty  fecure,  while  fuch  armic;^  were  in  readi- 
nefs  to  deftroy  it,  whenever  their  leaders  fhould 
give  the  word  of  command :  but  then,  he 
thought  the  chief  fecurity  of  the  ftate  depended 
upon  the  fear  which  thefe  armies,  whether  m 
Spain,  Gaul,  or  Italy,  ftood  in  of  each  other. 
It  was,  therefore,  his  opinion,  that  Cxfar  fliould 
not  leave  his  army,  till  Pompey  had  fct  him  the 
example.  This  was  a  propofal,  which  Pompey 
had  by  no  means  been  prepared  for :  his  friends 
alledged,  that  his  time  was  not  yet  expired  ^  but 
this  not  facisfying  the  tribune,  Pompey  himlelf 
obfervcd,  that  he  had  taken  up  his  offices  at 
the  command  of  the  fenate^   and  that  he  was 
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ready  to  refign  them,  whenever  his  employee 
thouglit  fit:  jthat  heknew^Caefar,  with  whofe 
fxiendfliip  wd  alliance  he  had  been  made  happy, 
would  not  heiitate  to  do  the  fame,  when  he 
knew  the  fenate  had  appointed  him  a  fucceflbr. 
Curio,  who  faw  the  art  pf  Pompey,  whofe  only 
aim  was  to  have  a  fucceifor  adually  nominated, 
replied,  that  in  order  to  fliew  the  fincerity  of 
his  profcffions,  it  was  not  enough  to  promile 
to  give  up  i^s  government  -,  but  at  that  very 
in^anjt,  tQ  perform  a  thing  he  had  it  fb  eafily 
in  his  power  to  do :  he  added,  that  both  were 
tf>o  powerful ;  and  that  it  was  for  the  intereft 
of  the  commonwealth,  that  they  Ihould  return 
to  their  former  privacy  :  he  concluded  with 
£iying,  thajt  thqx  was  no  other  method  left  for 
public  fecurity,  |t)Ut  to  order  both  to  lay  down 
their  commands ;  ajid  to  declare  him  ao  enemy 
to  his  country,  who  ihould  dilbbey.  Curio  had 
made  this  propofal,  with  a  certainty  of  its  be- 
ing reje&ed  by  Pompey,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of 
irommand,  and  too  confident  of  his  own  fupe^ 
riority  over  Caeiar,  to  begin  the  fubmifiion.  In 
fad,  he  judged  very  jullly.  Pompey  was  ren- 
dered arrogant,  not  only  by  his  long  good  for- 
tune, and  his  prefent  honours;  but  alfo  by  , 
accounts  brought  him  continually  from  Caelar's 
army,  importing,  that  his  foldiers  had  no  efteem 
£pr  him  i  and  that  they  would  certainly  forfake 
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him'as  foon  as  they  had  croft  the  Alpi ;  wO, 
which  falfehoods,  ^chough  merely  invented  co 
gain  Pompey's  favour  by  fuicing  the  account  to 
bis  inclinations,  he  readily  gave  credit  to.  Nay, 
tofuch  a  pitch  of  felf-fecurity  did  he  at  laifc 
make  pretentions,  that,  when  Cicero  afked  htm 
what  forces  he  had  to  rcpell  Cadar,  Pompcy  re* 
plied,  that,  if  he  only  ftacnped  with  his  foot,  an 
army  would  ftart  up  from  the  ground  to  oppofe 
him.  Thus  confidence  at  firft,  and  (hame  ibon 
after  to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  operated  fix 
powerfiilly  upon  him,  that  he  did  not  prepare 
for  his  defence,  left  he  Ihould  be*  obliged  to 
acknowledge  himfclf  in  danger. 

.Curio  having  obtained  his  aims  in  this  parti- 
cular, difmifled  the  fenate,  as  he  was  impowerod 
to  do  by  his  office ;  but  Marcellus,  who  was 
conful  and  a  creature  of  Pompey,  convoked  it 
immediately  after,  and  then  put  it  to  the  vote, 
whether  Csfar  Ihould  be  continued  in  his  go- 
vernment. The  whole  aiTembly  were  immediate* 
]y  of  opinion  that  he  (hould  be  difcontinued.  He 
then  demanded  their  pleafure  as  to  Pompey*s 
continuance  in  the  government  he  enjoyed.  The 
majority  declared  that  it  was -proper  to  continue 
him.  Curio  then  put  a  third  queftion,  whether 
it  would  not  be  moft  expedient  to  difcontmue 
them  both ;  to  which  three  hundred  and  fixty  of 
the  Jcnate  aflented,  and  twenty- two  only  decla^ 
ed  agalnll  it.  Marcellus  being  thus  fruftrated  tQ 
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Im  views  of  pbtaining  the  fanfbion  of  the  fenate 
to  continue  Pompey  in  his  government,  could 
not  contain  his  refentment ;  but  riling  in  a  rage, 
cried  out,  **If  you  will  have  Carfar  for  your  mat- 
ter, why  have  him/'  Upon  which  one  of  his 
own  party  afierting,  in  order  to  intimidate  the 
ienate  ftill  more,  that  Caefar  was  paft  the  Alps, 
and  marching  with  his  whole  army  diredtly  to- 
wards Rome,  the  cotifui  immediately  quitting 
the  fenate,  went  with  his  colleague  forth  from 
the  city  to  an  houfe  where  Pompey  at  that  time 
refided.  He  there  prefented  him  with  a  fword, 
commanding  him  to  march  againft  Csfar,  and 
fight  in  defence  of  the  commonwealth.  Pompey 
declared  he  was  ready  to  obey  -,  but  with  an  air 
of  pretended  moderation  added,  that  it  was 
only  in  cafe  more  gentle  expedients  could  not 
be  employed. 

Caefar,  who  was  inftruded  in  all  that  paffed^ 
by  his  partizans  at  Rome,  though  he  was  ftill 
in  Gaul,  was  willing  to  give  his  aims  all  the  ap- 
pearance  of  juftice.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the 
fenate  feveral  times,  defiring  to  be  continued  in 
his  government  of  Gaul,  as  Pompey  had  been 
in  diat  of  Spain }  or  elfe  that  he  fhould  be  per- 
mitted to  ftand  for  the  confulfhip,  and  his  ab- 
fcnce  be  difpenfed  with.  He  agreed  to  lay  down 
his  employment  when  Pompey  ihould  do  the 
fame.  But  the  fenate,  who  were  devoted  to  his 
rival,  rejcded  all  his  propofitions,  blindly  confi- 
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dent  of  their  own  power,  and  relying  dn  the  a(- 
furances  of  Pompey.  Cacfar  ftill  unwilling  to 
come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  ftate,  at  laft 
was  content  to  a(k  the  government  of  lUyria, 
with  two  legions ;  but  this  alio  was  refufed  him: 
a  fatal  obftinacy  had  feited  the  fenate,  who  were 
willing  to  facriBce  all  his  power  to  encreafe  that 
of  their  prefent  favourite ;  fo  that  they  attempt- 
ed to  reprefs  his  injuftice  by  (till  greater  of  their 
pwn.  Wherefore  Csefar,  now  finding  all  hopes 
of  an  accommodation  fruitlefs,  and  confcious, 
if  not  of  the  goodneis  of  his  caufe,  at  leaft  of 
the  goodnefs  of  his  troops,  began  to  draw  them 
down  towards  the  confines  of  Italy,  and,  pafling 
the  Alps  with  his  third  legion*  ftopt  at  Raven- 
na, a  city  of  Cifalpine  Gaul,  from  whence  he 
once  more  wrote  a  letter  (o  the  confuls,  declar- 
ing, that  he  was  ready  to  refign  all  command  ia 
cafe  Pompey  did  fo  too.  But  he  added,  that  if 
all  power  was  to  be  given  to  one  only,  he  would 
endeavour  to  prevent  fo  unjuft  adiftribution;  and 
declared,  that,  if  thcyperrifted,he  would  (hortlf 
arrive  in  Rome,  to  punifli  their  injuftice  and  the 
wrongs  of  bis  country.  The  menaces  contained 
in  the  laft  part  of  his  letter,exarperated  the  whole 
body  of  the  fenate  againft  him.  Marcellus  the 
conful,  who,  as  we  have  faid,  was  the  creature 
of  Pompey,  gave  way  to  his  rage ;  while  Lentu« 
lus,  his  colleague,  who,  being  of  wrecked  for* 
tune,  could  expedl  to  lofe  nothing  by  a  civil  war, 
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openly  declared^  that,  after  fuch  an  infult,  fur- 
ther deliberation  was  necdlefs,  and  that  there 
was  now  more  occafion  for  arms  than  for  fuf- 
frages.  It  was  then,  after  fome  oppofition,  de- 
creed. That  Csfar  fhould  lay  down  his  govern-  ' 
ment,  and  dilband  his  forces  within  a  limited 
time  i  and,  if  he  refufed  obedience,  that  he 
ihould  be  declared  an  enemy  to  the  common- 
wealth. They  next  gave  orders  to  the  confuls. 
That  the  commonwealth  (hould  receive  no  da-  . 
mage ;  which  was  the  form  of  invefting  them 
with  abfolute  authority  in  cafes  of  immediate 
danger.  After  this  they  appointed  Domitius, 
a  man  of  great  courage  and  abilities,  to  be 
Caefar's  fucceflbr  in  the  government  of  GauL 
Pompey  was  ordered  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  what  troops  were  in  readinefe ;  and  all  thofe 
who  were  under  the  influence  either  of  him  or 
the  fenate,  prepared  to  take  up  arms  at  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  they  who  had  declared 
diemfelves  mod:  ftrongly  in  Csefar's  intereft, 
began  to  fear  for  themielves,  from  the  abfolute 
power  granted  the  confuls  of  difpofing  all 
things  at  their  pleafure,  and  of  treating  whom 
they  would  as  eneipies  to  the  ftate.  But  parti-, 
xularly  Curio,  with  the  two  tribunes  Marcus 
Antonius  and  Longinus,  fuppofed  they  had 
reafon  to  be  apprehenfive.  They  accordingly 
fl^d,  difguifed  as  fl^ves,  to  Casfar's  camp,  de- 
ploring the  injuftice  and  tyranny  of  the'  fenate, 
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aTid  making  a  merit  of  their  ftiffermgs  in  bfs 
canfe.     Caefar  produced  them  in  the  habits 
which  they  had  thus  aflVimed  to  hrs  army,  and, 
Iceming  touched  with  the  fttongeft  compaflioii 
at  their  treatrtient,  burft  out  into  fevcrc  invec- 
tives agairtft  the  fenate,  alledging  their  tyranny 
over  the  ftate,  their  truelty  to  his  fnend^,  and 
their  flagrant  ingratitude  to  himfclf  for  all  his 
paft  fervites.  "Thefe/*  cried  ht,  pointing  to  the 
tribunes,  who  w«re  in  Oaves  habits,  thcfe  arc 
the  rewards  obtained  by  the  faithful  fervonts  of 
their  country;  men,  whofe  pcrfonSlafc  facred  by 
their  office,  and  whofe  charadters  have  been 
efteemed  for  their  virtues;  thefe  are  driven  from 
their  country,  obliged  for  fefety  to  appear  a$ 
the  meaheft  of  mankind,  to  find  protection  only 
in  a  diftant  province  of  the  empire ;  and  all  fdir 
.    maintaining  the  right's  of  freedom,  th^  rights 
whid)  even  Sylla,  in  all  the  l^age  of  daughter, 
dUrft  not  violate.**     All  this  he  enforced  wiih 
the  moft  padionate  geftures,  accompanied  with 
tear^.     The  foldiers,  as  ;f  infpircd  with  one 
mind,  cried  out  that  they  were  prepared  to 
follow  hJm  wherever  he  (houtd  lead,  and  were 
.  ready  to  die  or  revenge  his  irtjuries.  An  univer- 
fal  acclamation  rung  through  the  whole  camp; 
every  man  prepared  for  a  new  fervice  of  dan- 
ger J  and,  forgetting  the  toils  of  ten  former 
campaigns,  went  to  his  tent  to  mediwtc  on 
future  vi&ory. 
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When  the  army  was  thus  fit  for  his  purpole, 
Cacfar,  at  the  approach  of  night,  lat  down  to 
table  cheaifully  converfing  with  his  friends  on 
fubjeAs  of  literature  and  philofophy,  and  appa- 
rently difcngagedfrom  every  ambitious  concern: 
however,  after  (Bme  time,  rifing  up,  he  defired 
the  company  to  make  themielves  chearful  in  his 
abfence,  and  that  he  would  be  with  them  in  a 
moment :  in  the  mean  time  having  ordered  his 
chariot  to  be  prepared,  he  immediately  fet  out, 
attended  by  a  few  friends,  for  Arminium,  a  city 
upon  the  conBnes  of  Italy,  whither  he  had  dlf- 
patched  a  part  of  his  army  the  morning  before. 
This  journey  by  night,  which  was  very' fatigu- 
ing, he  performed  with  great  diligence,  fome- 
times  walking,  and  fometimes  on  horfeback,  till 
at  the  break  of  day  he  came  up  with  his  army, 
which  xonfifted  of  about  five  thoufand  men, 
near  the  Rubicon,  a  little  river  which  feparates 
Italy  from  Gaul,  and  which  terminated  the  li- 
mits of  his  command.    The  Romans  had  ever 
been  taught  to  confider  this  river  as  the  facred 
boundary  of  their  domcftic  empire;  the  fenate 
had  long  before  made  an  edift,  which  is  ftill  to 
be  feen  engraven  in  the  road  near  Rimini,  by 
which  they  folcmnly  devoted  to  the  infernal 
gods,  and  branded  with  facrilege  and  parricide^ 
•  any  perfon  who  ihould  prefume  to  pafs  the  Ru- 
bicon with  an  army,  a  legion,  or  even  a  finglc 
cohort :  Cjef^^r,  therefore,  when  he  advanced  at 
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th^  bead  of  his  army  to  the  fide  of  the  river,  ftopr 
Ihort  upon  the  bank,  as  if  impreft  with  terror  aec 
the  greatnefs  of  his  enterprize.  The  dangers  be 
was  to  encounter,  the  daughters  that  were  co 
enfue,  the  calamities  of  his  native  city,  aU  pre- 
fented  themfelves  to  his  imagination  in  gloomy 
perfpei^ive,  and  ftruck  him  with  remorfe.  He 
pondered  for  fome  time  in  fixed  melancholy^ 
looking  upon  the  river,  and  debating  witii  hioi- 
felf  whether  he  (hould  venture  in :  ^^  If  I  pa& 
"  this  river,"  fays  he  to  one  of  his  generals  who 
flood  by  him,  '^  ivhat  roiferies  fball  I  bring 
^  upon  my  country !  andy  if  now  I  ftop  fbon^  I 
^  am  undoqe/'  Thus  faying,  and  refuming  all 
his  fqrn^er  alacrity,  he  plupged  in,  crying  oat. 
That  the  die  was  call,  and  all  was  now  over. 
His  foldiers  followed  him  with  equal  prompti- 
tude, and  quickly  arriving  at  Arminium»  made 
themfelves  matters  of  the  place  without  any  re* 
fiftance. 

This  unexpefted  enterprise  excited  the  yc« 
moft  terrors  in  Rome,  every  one  imagioing 
th^  Caefar  was  leading  his  army  to  lay  the  city 
in  ruins.  At  one  time  were  to  be  feen  the  cid- 
zens  flying  into  the  country  for  fafery,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  coming  up  to  feck 
for  fhelter  in  Rome.  In  this  univerfal  confufion, 
Pompey  felt  all  that  repentance  and  felf-con- 
demnation  which  muft  necefiarily  arife  from  the 
remembrance  of  having  advanced  his  rival  tp 
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ifis  prcfent  pitch  of  power :   Wherever  he  ap- 
peared, many  of  his  former  friends  were  ready 
to  tax  him  with  his  fupinenefs,   and  farcafti- 
cally  to  reproach  his  ill-grounded  prefumption. 
**  Where  b  now,"  cried  Favonius,  a  ridiculous 
fcnator  of  his  party,  **  the  army  that  is  to  rife 
**  at  your  command  ?  Let  us  fee  if  it  will  appear 
**  by  damping."    Cato  reminded  him  of  the 
many  warnings  he  had  given   him;    which, 
however,  as  he  was  continually  boding  nothing 
but  calamities,  Pompey  might  very  juftly  be 
cxcuied  from  attending  to.  But,  being  at  length 
Wearied  with  thefe  reproaches,  which  were  of- 
fered under  colour  of  advice,  he  did  all  that  lay 
in  his  power  to  encourage  and  confirm  his  fol- 
lowers :  jie  told  them  that  they  (hould  not  want 
an  army,  for  that  he  would  be  their  leader  5  he 
confefl,  indeed,  that  he  had  all  along  miftaken 
Caefar'is  aims,  judging  of  them  only  from  what 
they  ought  to  be;    however,    if  his  friends 
were  ftiU  infpired  with  the  love  of  freedom, 
they  might  yet  enjoy  it  in    whatever  place 
their  neceflities  (hould  happen  to  conduA  them. 
He  let  them  know  that  their  aflfairs  were  in 
a  very  promifing  fituation  ;  that  his  two  lieu- 
tenants were  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable 
army  in  Spain,   compofed  of  veteran  troops 
that  had  made  the  conqueft  of  the  Ball ;  be^ 
fides  thefe,  there  were  infinite  refources  both 
in  Afia  and  Africa,  together  with  the  fuccours 
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they  were  fure  to  cxpeft  from  all  the  kingdoms 
that  were  in  alliance  with  Rooie.     This  fpeecb 
ferved,  in  fomc  mcafure,  to  revive  the  hopes  of 
the  confederacy.  The  greateft  part  of  the  fenate^ 
his  own  private  friends  aod  dependanss^  toge- 
ther with  all  th<^  who  expe&ed  to  make  their 
fortunes  in  his  caufe,  agreed  to  foUorw  him. 
Thus,  being  in  no  capacity  to  refift  Cziar  a: 
Rome,  he  relblved  to  lead  his  forces  to  Capua, 
where  he  commanded  the  two  legions  that  had 
ferved  under  Csfar  in  GauL      His  partii^ 
from  Rome  was  not  a  little  diftrefsful  to  the 
fpe&ators.    Antient  fenators,  refpedaUe  \ 
ftrates,  and  many  of  the  flower  of  the  young  j 
bility,  obliged  thus  to  leave  their  ^native  city  dc- 
fencelefs  to  the  invader,  raifed  an  univerfal  coo- 
cern  in  all  ranks  of  people,  who  fc^owed  them 
fome  way  with  outcries,  tears  and  wilhes  for 
their  fucceik 

Csefar,  in  the  mean  time,  after  having  vain- 
ly attempted  to  bring  Pompey  to  zn  accommo* 
dation,  was  reiblved  to  purfue  him  into  Capua 
before  he  could  have  time  to  coUeft  his  foitxs. 
However,  at  the  very  out-&t,  he  wa»  in  foone 
meafure  difcouraged  by  the  defeftioo  of  JjAi^ 
enus,  allbciate  of  all  his  former  viftorica :  tUs 
general,  either  dilgufted  at  his  Gommand,  or 
unwilling  to  defolate  his  native  country^ 
went  over  to  the  other  fide ;  but  Cas&r»  who 
was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the  lo&  of  one 
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jnan,  whofe  abilities  himfelf  was  able  to  re* 
"place,  did  oot  fcem  much  to  regard  it  ^  where* 
fore  fending  all  his  money  after  him^  he  march- 
ed on  to  take  poflefllon  of  the  cities  that  lay  be* 
tween  him  and  his  rival,  not  regarding  Rome, 
which  he  knew  would  fall  of  courfe  to  the  con- 
queror. 

Corfinium  was  the  firil  city  that  attempted  to 
(top  the  rapidity  of  bi^  march.    It  was  defend- 
ed  by  Domitius,  who  had  been  appointed  I^ 
the  fenate  to  fucceed  him  in  Gaul^  and  was  gar- 
rifoned  by  twenty  cohorts  which  were  levied  in 
the  countries  adjacent:  Caefar,  however,  quick- 
ly invefted  it;  and,  though  Domitius  fentfre- 
quenly  to  Pompey,  exhorting  him  to  come  and 
raife  the  fiege,  he  was  at  lall;  obliged  to  endea-* 
vour  to  efcape  privately.    His  intentions  hap- 
pening to  be  divulged,  the  garrifim  were  refolv- 
ed  to  confult  their  own  fafety  by  delivering  him 
up  to  the  befiegers.    Casfar  readily  accepted 
their  offers,  but  kept  his  men  from  immediately 
entering  into  the  town.  After  fon^e  time,  Len- 
culus,  the  conful,  who  was  one  of  the  beficged^ 
came  out  to  inplore  forgivenels  for  himfelf  and 
the  reft  of  his  confederates,  putting  Csefar  in 
mind  of  their  ancient  friendfliip,  and  acknow- 
ledging the  many  favours  he  had  received  at  his 
hands.  To  this  Csefar,  who  would  not  wait  the 
conclufionof  hisfpeech,  generoufly  replied.  That 
be  came  info  Italy  not  to  injure  the  liberties  of 
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Rome  and  it*s  citizens,  but  to  rellore  then! 
This  humane  reply  being  quickly  carried  .into 
the  city,  the  fenators,  ;^nd  the  knights^  with 
their  children  and  fomedfficersof  the  gstnifbn, 
came  out  to  claim  the  conqueror'i  ptotidion, 
who,juft  glancing  at  their  ingratitude,  gave  them 
their  liberty,  with  permifllon  to  go  whereibrver 
they  fhould  think  proper.  But  while  hedtfmiff- 
ed  the  leaders^  he,  upon  this,  as  upon  HI  other 
occafions,  took  care  to  attach  the  common  fbl- 
diers  to  his  own  intereft^  fenfible  that  he  might 
ftand  in  need  of  an  army ;  but  that,  while  he 
Hved,  his  army  could  never  ftand  in  need  of  a 
commander. 

Pompey  having  intelligence  of  what^paflcd 
upon  this  occafion,  immediately  retreated  to 
Brundufium,  where  he  refolved  to  ftand  a  fi^ 
to  delay  the  enemy  until  the  forces  of  the  em- 
pire fhould  be  united  to  oppofe  him.  Cadar^  as 
was  expedtedy  fbon  arrived  before  the  p^e; 
and  having  accidentally  taken  one  of  Pompey's 
engineers  a  prifoner,  gave  him  liberty,  widi  or- 
ders to  perfuade  his  general,  that  it  might  be  for 
the  interefts  of  both,  as  well  as  the  advantage  of 
the  empire,  to  have  an  interview ;  but  to  thb 
overture  he  received  no  anfwer.  He  next  at- 
tempted to  block  up  the  harbour;  but  in  this 
being  fruftrated  by  the  diligence  of  Pompey,  he 
fent  another  propofal  for  an  interview;  to  which 
it  was  anfwered,  that  no  propofidons  of  that 
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kind  could  be  received  in  the  abfence  pf  the 
confuls.  Thus,  feeing  no  hopes  of  concluding 
their  difagreements  by  rreaty,  he  turned  all  his 
thoughts  to  carrying  on  the  war,  which  Pom- 
pey^  on  his  fide,  relblved  to  prolecute  with  all 
icnaginable  vigour. 

His  firft  aim  in  keeping  Csfar  fome  time 
employed  before  Brundufium  fucceeded  to  his 
wifh  •,  he,  at  length,  therefore,  prepared,  with 
all  imaginable  caution,  to  abandon  the  town, 
and  tranfport  his  garrifbn  over  to  Dyfacchium, 
where  the  new  made  conful,  who  had  been  fent 
with  a  part  of  the  troops  before  him,  was  levy- 
ing men  for  the  fervice  of  the  empire.  For 
this  purpofe,  having  fortified  the  harbour  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  enemy  could  not  eafily 
purfue  him,  he  embarked  his  troops  ^ith  the 
utmoft  filence  and  difpatch,  leaving  only  a  few 
archers  and  flingers  on  the  walls,  who  were  or- 
dered to  retreat  in  fmall  boats  provided  for  that 
purpofe,  as  foon  as  all  the  heavy  infantry  were 
got  on  board.  Cadfar  being  apprized  of  their 
retreat  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who 
were  provoked  at  the  ruin  of  their  houfes,  im- 
mediately attempted  to  prevent  the  cn:harka- 
tion,  and  was  adually  going  to  lead  his  men 
WCT  a  pitfdll,  which  Pompey  had  fecretly  placed 
in  his^  way  ^  had  he  not  been  interrupted  by  the 
townfmen,  who  apprized  him  of  his  danger 
Thus  did  Pompey,  with  great  {kill  and  dilif 
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gence,  make  his  efcape,  leaving  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Italy  at  the  mercy  of  his  rival, 
without  either  a  town  or  an  army  that  had 
ftrength  to  oppofe  his  progreft. 

Caefar  finding  he  could  not  follow  Pompcy 
for  want  of  (hipping,  refolved  to  go  back  to 
Rome,  and  take  poiTeffion  of  the  public  trea- 
fures,  which  his  opponent,  by  a  mod  unaccount- 
abe  over-fight,  had  negleded  taking  with  him. 
It  might  have  been  alledged,  mdeed,  that  as 
thefe  treafures  were  conOdered  as  a  facred  de- 
pofit,  and  only  to  be  ufed  in  the  laft  extremity, 
or  in  cafe  of  a  Gallic  invafion,  it  woukl  have  been 
wrong  in  Pompey  to  begin  his  operations  with 
,  an  aft  of  impiety.     Thus  it  often  happens  that 
the  weaker  fide,  through  a  fear  of  difcreditii^ 
their  caufeby  any  thing  irregular,  ruin  it  by  un- 
feafonable  moderation.    Casfar  was  received  at 
Rome  with  the  repeated  acclamations  of  the  k>w- 
er  part  of  the  citizens,  and  by  all  his  own  party ; 
thofe  of  the  fenate  alfo  who  were  attached  to  his 
interefts  afiembled  to  congratulate  his  arrival,  to 
whom  he  made  a  plaufible  fpeech,  juftifying  his 
conduft,  and  profeffing  his  averlion  to  the  vio- 
lent meafures  to  which  he  had  been  compelled. 
Then,  under  a  pretence  that  his  caufe  was  that 
of  juftice  and  of  the  commonwealth,  he  prepar* 
ed  to  poflefs  himfelf  of  thofe  treafures  which  had 
been  laid  up  for  the  ufes  of  the  public :  but 
upon  his  coming  up  to  the  door  of  the  trcafury, 
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Metellus,  the  tribune,  who  guarded  it,refufcd  to 
let  him  pafs  ;  alledging  that  the  money  was  fa* 
cred,  and  that  horrible  imprecations  had  been 
denounced  againft  fuch  .as  touched  it  upon  any 
occafion  but  that  of  a  Gallic  war.  Casfar,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  his  fuperfti- 
tious  remonftrances ;  obferving  that  there  was 
no  occafion  for  money  to  carry  on  a  Gallic  war, 
as  he  had  entirely  fubdued  all  Gaul  already :  the 
tribune  then   pfctending  that  the  keys  were^ 
mifling,  Csefar  ordered  his  attendants  to  break 
open  the  doors ^  but  Metellus  had  ftill  the  bold- 
nefs  to  difpute  even  this  command;  whereupon 
Casfar,  with  more  than  ufual  emotion,  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  fword,  threatened  to  ftrike 
him  dead  ;  "  And  know,  young  man,"  cried 
he,  "  that  it  is  ealier  to  do  this  than  to  fay  it." 
This  menace  had  it's  effeft ;  Metellus  retired, 
and  Csefar  took  out  to  the  amount  of  three 
thoufand  pound  weight  of  gold,  befides  an  im- 
menfe  quantity  of  filver ;  which  money  was  a 
principal  means  of  promoting  his  fucceeding 
conquefls.   Having  thus  provided  for  continu- 
ing the  war,  he  departed  from  Rome,  refolved 
to  fubdue  Pompey*s  lieutenants,  Afranius  and 
Petreius,  who  had  been  long  in  Spain  at  the 
head  of  a  veteran  army. 

Much  had  been  expefted  by  the  oppofite  par- 
ty from  the  army  in  Spain ;  it  was  compofed 
•if  the  choicefl:  legions  of  the  empire,  and  had 
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been  ever  vidorious  under  all  its  commandcn*' 
Csefar,  however,  who  knew  the  abilities  of  its 
two  prcfent  generals,  jocofely  faid  as  he  was 
preparing  to  go  thither.  That  he  went  to  fight 
an  army  without  a  general,  and,  upon  conquer- 
ing it,  would  return  to  fight  a  general  without  as 
army.  However,  it  may  be  enquired  why  Caclar 
did  not  rather  purfue  Pompey  direftly,  than 
thus  (tep  out  of  the  way,  as  it  were,  into  Spain, 
to  engage  his  generals.  He  had  good  reafons  % 
he  was  fenfible  that,  if  he  had  overcome  Ponv 
pey,  and  driven  him  out  of  Greece,  where  he 
was  then  making  preparations,  he  muft  proba- 
bly have  forced  him  into  5pain,  where  of  aO 
places  he  dreaded  moft  to  meet  him  ;  it  was, 
therefore,  prudent  firft  to  deftroy  the  army 
there,  and  then  there  was  little  to  be  dreaded 
from  the  protcftion  it  might  afterwards  afllbrd. 
Accordingly  having  refrefhed  his  men,  previous 
to  their  fttting  out,  he  led  thr m  once  more  a  long 
and  fatiguing  march  acrofs  the  Alps,  tlirough 
the  extenfivc  provinces  of  Gaul,  to  meet  the  ene- 
my in  Spain.  Indeed,  when  I  confider  the  amaz- 
ing length  of  the  way,  and  the  various  countries 
h'\s  ibldiers  were  to  pafs  }  the  mountains  they 
had  to  afcend,  and  the  forefts  to  cut  through  i 
the  various  climates  they  were  to  endure,  and 
(he  military  duties  they  were  to  undergo ;  while 
every  centinel  wore  fcventy  pounds  weight  of 
armour,  that  would  be  confidered  as  a  eiodem 
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cniin*s  lead  ;  while,  befides  this,  each  man  was 
obliged  to  carry  with  him  ten  days  provifion  up- 
on  die  point  of  bis  fpear^  and  was  allowed  nothing 
to  drink  but  vinegar  and  water  on  ihe^ay-,  when 
I  confidcr,  I  lay,  the  fatigues  thcfe  muft  have 
undergone,  and  the  length  of  their  continuance, 
I  am  firuclc  with  aftoni(hment  at  their  invinci- 
ble patience  and  refolution.  Casfar  liaving  left 
one  of  his  generals,  with  a  part  of  the  army,  to 
befiege  Marfeillcs,  which  refufed  to  admit  liim, 
proceeded  with  extreme  diligence  on  his  march 
to  Spain  \  and,  to  attach  his  men  more  firmly 
to  his  intcrcfts,  borrowed  money  from  all  his 
officers,  which  he  diftributed  among  the  fol* 
diers :  thus  engaging  the  one  to  him  by  his 
liberality,  and  the  other  by  the  expeAation  of 
being  repaid. 

The  firft  conflict  which  he  had  with  Afranius 
and  Petrcius,  was  rather  unfavourable.  It  was 
fought  near  the  city  of  Herda,  and  both  fides 
claimed  the  honour  of  the  victory.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  it  appeared  foon  after  that  Casfar  was  re* 
duced  to  great  ftreights  for  want  of  provifions, 
which  the  overflowing  of  the  river  and  the  po- 
fition  of  the  enemy  entirely  cut  off.  However, 
nbthing  was  able  to  fubdue  bis  diligence  and 
activity  ;  for  caufmg  flight  boats  covered  with 
leather  to  be  made,  and,  on  another  part,  mak-^ 
jng  a  diver fion  of  the  enemy,  he  carried  his.  boats 
in  waggons  twenty  miles  diftant  from  the  camp, 
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launched  them  upon  the  broadeft  part  of  the 
river,  and  with  great  dexterity  pafled  his  legions 
over.  Having  thus  gained  new  fupplies  of 
proviHons  and  men,  he  made  a  feint  as  if  he 
intended  to  diftrefs  the  enemy  in  turn,  by  cuctii^ 
off  their  fupplies;  and  for  this  purpofe  he  began 
to  throw  up  intrenchments  and  cut  ditches,  as 
if  to  turn  the  courfc  of  the  river  into  a  difiefenc 
channel.  Thefe  preparations  fo  intimidated  the 
enemy,  that  they  refolved  to  decamp  by  night : 
but  Csefar,  who  had  intimation  of  their  defign  by 
his  fpies,  purfued  them  with  a  fmall  part  of  his 
army,  and  forcing  them  to  ford  the  river,  be- 
fore they  had  time  to  rally  oo  the  other  fide, 
appeared  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces  to 
receive  them.  Thus  hemmed  in  on  both  fides, 
they  could  neither  get  forward  nor  return  to 
their  former  camp.  By  thefe  means  he  reduced 
them  to  fuch  extremity  of  hunger  and  drought, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  yield  at  difcretion. 
But  clemency  was  his  favourite  virtue  j  he  dif- 
mifled  them  all  with  the  kindeft  profeflions,  and 
fent  them  home  to  Rome  loaden  with  Ihanie 
and  obligations  to  publifli  his  virtues,  and  con* 
firm  the  afleftions  of  his  adherents.  Thus,  in 
the  fpactf  of  about  forty  days,  he  became  mafter 
of  all  Spain  5  and  then  depaning  for  MarfeiUes, 
obliged  that  city  to  furrender  at  difcretion. 
He  pardoned  the  inhabitants,  as  he  faid, 
chicBy  upon  account  of  their  name  and  aoti* 
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quity ;  and  leaving  two  legions  in  that  garrifon« 
returned  again  victorious  to  Rome.  The  citi- 
zens upon  this  occafion  received  him  with  frefli 
demonftrations  of  joy,  and  created  him  di&ator 
and  conTul ;  but  the  Brft  of  thefe  offices  he  laid 
down  after  he  had  held  it  but  eleven  days.  His 
defign  in  accepting  it  was  probably  to  (hew  the 
people  with  what  readinefs  he  could  refign  it. 

While  Caefar  was  thus  employed,  Pompey 

was  equally  aftive  in  making  preparations  in 

Epirus  and  Greece  to  oppofe  him.  All  the  mo- 

narchs  of  the  Eaft  had  declared  in  his  favour, 

and  fent  very  large  fupplies.    He  was  mafter  of 

nine  efte6tive  Italian  legions,  and  had  a  fl^et  of 

five  hundred  large  fhips  under  the  conduft  of 

Bibulus,  an  adive  and  experienced  commander. 

Added  to  thefe,  he  was  fupplied  with  large  fums 

of  money,  and  all  the  neceflaries  for  an  army, 

from  the  tributary  provinces  round  him.     He 

had   attacked   Anthony  and  Dolabella,   who 

commanded  for  Casfar  in  that  part  of   the 

empire,  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  former  was 

obliged  to  fly,  and  the  latter  was  taken  prifonen 

Crowds  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  citizens  and 

nobles  from  Rome  came  every  day  to  join  him. 

He  had  at  one  time  above  two  hundred  lena- 

tors  in  his  camp,  among  whom  were  Cicero 

and  Cato,  whofe  approbation  of  his  caufe  was 

equivalent  to  an  army.   Thefe  aflifted  him  with 

their  countenance  and  advice,  and  by  their  in- 
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mies,  dming  it  fo  well  that  he  made  his  paflage 
in  one  day.    He  landed  at  a  place  called  Phar- 
ialus,  not  daring  to  venture  into  any  known 
port,  which  he  was  apprehenfive  might  be  pof- 
fefied  by  the  enemy.     When  he  faw  his  troops 
iafely  debarked,  he  fent  back  the  fleet  to  bring 
over  the  reft  of  his  forces ;  but  thirty  of  his 
ihips,   in  their  return,   fell  into  the  hands  of 
Pompey*s  admiral,  who  iet  them  all  on  Are, 
deftroying  mariners  and  all,  in  order  to  intimi* 
date  the  reft  by  this  cruel  example.    In  the 
mean  time  he  was  employed  in  taking  pofleflion 
of  fuch  towns  as  had  declared  for  his  enemy, 
and  in  cutting  oflf  provifions  from  the  fleet, 
which  coafted  along  that  part  of  the  country. 
But  ftitt  convinced  that  the  proper  time  for 
making  propofals  for  a  peace  was  after  gaining 
an  advantage,  he  fent  one  Rufus,  whom  he  had 
taken  prifoner,  to  eSeft  an  accommodation  with 
Pompey,  offering  to  refer  all.  to  the  fenate  and 
people  of  Rome }    but  Pompey  once  more  re- 
jected the  overture,  hojkling  the  people  of  Rome 
too  much  in  Cxfar's  interefts  to  be  relied  on. 

He  was  raifing  fuppties  in  Macedonia  when 
firft  informed  of  Ca^far's  landing  upon  the  coafts 
of  Epirus:  he  now,  therefore,  rclblvcd  imme* 
diately  to  march  to  Dyracchium,  in  order  to 
cover  that  place  from  Csefar's  attempts,  as  all 
his  ammunition  and  provifions  were  depofited 
ihcre.    Upon  his  arrival  at  that  city  he  began 
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to  perceive  that  many  of  his  new-railed  troc^ 
were  very  little  to  be  depended  upon  ;   thdr 
flownefs  in  obeying  command,  and  tbcir  nume- 
rous defertioQS  giving  him  very  difagreeable  ap- 
prehenHons.  In  confequenceof  this,  he  obliged 
them  to  take  an  oath»  that  they  would  never 
abandon  their  general,  but  follow  him  through 
all  his  fortunes ;  and  being  thus  fecure  of  their 
attachment,  he  refolved  to  harrals  out  his  rival 
by  procrading  the  war,  as  his  relburces  weie 
more  numerous  than  thofe  of  Cxfar.   The  fiift 
place  that  both  armies  came  in  fight  of  each 
other,  was  on  the  oppofite  banks  of  the  rivrr 
Apfus  ;  and  as  both  were  commanded  by  the 
two  grcatefl  generals  then  in  the  world,  the  one 
renowned  for  his  conqueft  of  the  Eafl,   the 
other  celebrated  for  his  viftories  over  the  Weft- 
cm  parts  of  the  empire,  a  battle  was  e^gaiy 
defired  by  the  foldiers  on  either  fide.  But  neither 
general  was  willing  to  hazard  it  upon  this  oc* 
cafion;  Fompey  could  not  rely  upon  his  new 
levies,  and  Casfar  would  not  venture  an  engage 
ment  till   he  was  joined  by  the  reft  of  his 
forces.     Accordingly  both  armies  remained  in 
this  difpofition  for  fome  days,   looking  upon 
each  other  with  all  the  anxiety  of  fufpenle,  yet 
each  with  equal  confidence  of  fucccfs  and  mu- 
tual refolution, 

Carfar  had  now  waited  fome  time  with  ex- 
treme impatience  for  the  coming  up  c^  the  re- 
mainder 
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mainder  of  his  army ;  the  whole  of  his  hopes 
depended  upon  that  iteinforcement,  and  he  had 
written  and  fent  feveral  times  to  his  generals  to 
ufe  difpatch.     At  laft,  defpairing  of  their  punc- 
tuality, and  defirous  of  being  freed  from  the 
anxiety  of  expe&atioif,  he  refolved  upon  an  at- 
tempt, that  nothing  but  the  extraordinary  con- 
fidence he  had  in  his  good  fortune-could  excufe. 
He  difguiled  himfelf  in  the  habit  of  a  flave, 
and,  with  all  imaginable  iecrecy,  went  on  board 
a  fifherman's  bark  at  the*  mouth  of  the  river 
Apfus,  with  a  defign  to  pais  over  to  Brundu- 
fium,  where  the  reft  of  bis  forces  lay,  and  to 
condu£fc  them  over  in  perfon.     He  accordingly 
rowed  off  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  and  was 
got  a  confiderable  way  to  lea,  when  the  wind  all 
of  a  fudden  changed  againft  him :  the  fea  now 
rofe  in  billows  of  formidable  height,  and  the 
ftorm  began  to  encreafe  with  much  violence. 
The  fifherman,  who  had  rowed  all  night  with 
great  labour,    was  often  for  returning,    but 
was  difluaded  by  his  pafTcn^er;  but,  at  length, 
when  far  advanced  on  the  intended  voyage,  he 
found  himfelf  unable  to  proceed,  and  yet  too 
diftant  from  land  to  hope  for  making  good  hit 
return :  in  this  interval  of  defpondence  he  was 
going  to  give  up  the  oar,  and  commit  himfelf  to 
the  mercy  of  the  waves,  whenCacfar  atlaftdifco* 
vering  himfelf,  commanded  him  to  row  boldly; 
•*  Fear  nothing,"  cried  he,  **  you  carry  Cacfar 
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and  his  fortune."    Encouraged  by  the  prcSeDOt 

of  fo  great  a  man,  the  fiiherman  made  ficfli  at- 

deavoun,  and  got  out  to  fea;  but  die  fti»in 

encreafing  (till  againft  them,  he  was  obl^ed  cd 

make  for  land,  which  was  eflfedbed  not  withooc 

great  difficulty.    As  ibon  as  he  was  on  flioie» 

Ca^ar's  foldiers,  who  had,  for  ibme  time,  miflEbd 

their  general,  and  knew  not  wlutt  was  become 

of  him,  came  joyfully  round  him,  congratidat- 

jng  his  efcape,  and  kindly  upbraiding  his  at- 

tempt,  in  lb  far  diftrufting  their  courage  and 

aSedion,  as  to  feek  out  new  forces,  when  dicy 

were  fure,  without  any  aid,  to  conquer.  His  ex* 

cufes  wefe  not  lefs  tender  than  their  remoo- 

ftrances  ;  but  the  joy  of  both  was  foon  after  ftill 

heightened,  by  an  information  of  the  landing 

of  the  troops  he  had  long  expefted  at  Appcrf* 

Ionia,  from  whence  they  were  approaching,  un* 

der  the  condud  of  Anthony  and  Caknus,  to 

join  him ;  he,  therefore,  decamped  in  order  to 

meet  them,  and  prevent,  if  polfibk,  Pompey 

with  his  army  frpm  engaging  them  on  dicir 

march,  as  he  lay  on  that  fide  of  the  river,  where 

the  fuccours  had  been  obliged  to  come  on  fhoce. 

This  diligence  was  not  lefs  fuccelsfiil  than  oe- 

ceflary;  for  Pompey  had  actually  made  fome 

motions  to  anticipate  their  jundion,  and  had 

laid  an  ambufcade  for  Anthony,  which  failing, 

he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  under  an  apprehea- 

fum  of  being  hemmed  in  between  the  two  ar* 
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mies;  fo  that  the  jundtion  was  effefted  the  fame 
day. 

Pompey  being  compelled  to  retreat,  led  his 
forces  to  Afparagus,  nigh  Dyracchium,  where  he 
was  fure  of  being  fupplied  with  every  thing  ne- 
ceflary  for  hb  army,   by  the  numerous  fleets 
which  he  employed  along  the  coafts  of  Epirus ; 
there  he  pitched  his  camp  upon  a  tongue  of  land 
(as  mariners  exprefs  it)  that  jutted  into  the  fea^ 
where  alfo  was  a  fmall  (belter  for  (hips,  where 
few  winds  could  annoy  them :  in  this  place  be- 
ing moft  advantagcoully  fituated,  he  immedi' 
ately  began  to  entrench  his  camp;  which  CacfaP 
perceiving,  and  finding  that  he  was  not  likely 
ibon  to  quit  fo  advantageous  a  poft,  began  to 
entrench  alfo  behind  him,  caufing  magazines 
of  corn  to  be  made  in  all  parts  not  already 
wafted  by  the  enemy's  forces.    Yei,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  his  care,  provifions  began  to  be 
very  fcarce  in  Caefar's  army  :   his  men  were 
obliged  to  make  ufe  of  beans  and  barley,  and 
a  root  called  Chara,  which  they  mingled  with 
milk ;  but  they  had  been  long  ufed  to  greater 
hardfhips  than  thefe,  fo  that  they  bore  all  with 
their  accuftomed  patience,  remembering  what 
great  honours  they  had  often  gained  after  t 
courle  of  fuch  miferies  as  thefe.    The  incon^- 
vcnienccs  that  were  like  to  foUow,  however,  pyt 
C^ar  upon  a  new  defign.    All  beyond  Pon^ 
pey^s  campj  towards  the  land  fide,  was  hilly  and 
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deep;  wherefore  Caefar  built  redoubts  upon  tfae 
faiUsy  ftretching  round  from  (hore  to  (hore;  and 
then  caufed  lines  of  communication  to  be  drawn 
from  hill  to  hill,  by  which  he  blocked  up  the 
camp  of  the  enemy.  He  hoped  by  this  block- 
ade, to  force  bis  opponent  to  a  battle^  which  he 
ardently  delired,  and  which  the  other  declined 
with  equal  induftry.  Not,  indeed,  but  Pompey 
was  continually  and  earneftly  foUicited  by  his 
officers  and  the  fenators  attending  his  camp,  to 
hazard  a  battle ;  but  ht  knew  too  well  the  danger 
of  fuch  an  attempt,  and  accordingly  thought 
only  of  harraflingout  the  enemyby  pertbvennce. 
Thus  both  fides  continued  for  fome  time  em-* 
ployed  in  defigns  and  ftratagems,  the  one  to 
annoy  and  the  other  to  delend.  Cxlar's  men 
daily  carried  on  their  works  to  ftr^ten  the  ene- 
my :  thofe  of  Pompey  did  the  (ame  to  enlarge 
themfelves^  having  the  advantage  of  numbers^ 
and  though  they  declined  coming  to  a  battle^ 
yet  they  feverely  galled  the  enemy  by  their 
dingers  and  archers.  Csefar,  however,  was  inde- 
fatigable^ he  caufed  blinds  or  maptelets  to  be 
made  of  (kins  of  beafts  to  cover  his  men  while 
at  work;  he  cut  off  all  the  water  that  fupplied 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  forage  from  the  horfes; 
fo  that  there  remained  no  more  fubfiftance  for 
them.  In  this  fituation,  Pompey  at  laft  refolved 
to  break  through  his  lines,  and  gain  fooie  other 
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part  of  the  country  more  convenient  for  en- 
campment. Accordingly,  having  informed 
him&lf  of  the  condition  of  Csfar's  fortifications 
from  fome  deierters  who  came  over  to  him,  he 
ordered  his  light  in&ntry  and  archers  on  board 
his  (hips,  with  dire£tions  to  attack  Ca^ar's  en** 
trenchments  by  fea,  where  they  were  leaft  de- 
fended. This  was  done  with  fuch  effe^^,  thac 
all  the  centurions  of  Caeiar's  firft  cc^ort  were 
cut  off  except  one;  and  though  Caefar  and 
his  officers  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  hin- 
der Pompey's  defigns,  yet  by  means  c^  reitera- 
ted attempts,  he  at  laft.effedted  hb  purpofe  of 
extricating  his  army  from  his  former  camp,  and 
of  encamping  in  another  place  by  the  fea, 
where  he  had  the  conveniency  of  forage  and 
ihipping  alfo.  Caefar  being  thus  fruftrated  in 
his  views  of  blocking  up  the  enemy,  and  per- 
ceiving the  lofs  he  had  fuftained,  refolved  at 
laft  to  force  Pompey  to  a  battle,  though  upoii 
difadvantageous  terms.  The  engagement  began 
by  attempting  to  cut  off  a  legion  which  was 
polled  in  a  wood,  and  this  brought  on  a  ge- 
neral battle.  The  conflid  was  for  fome  time 
carried  on  with  great  ardour,  and  with  equal 
fortune  *,  but  Cseiar's  army  being  intangled  in 
the  entrenchments  of  the  old  camps  lately  a- 
bandoned,  began  to  fall  into  diforderi.  upon 
which,  Pompey  preiling  his  advantage,  they 
at  laft  fled  with  great  precipitation.    Great 
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.    numbers  peri(hed  in  the  trenches  and  on  the 
banksof  the  riirer,  preifed  to  deadi  bjr  their 
fellows.     Pompey  purfued  his  fuccefles  to  the 
very  camp  of  Cadfar :  and  now  was  the  crifis  of 
Csfar's  fate ;  it  only  depended  upon  the  re- 
ibludon  and  perfcverance  of  Pompey's  men  to 
attack  hb  entrenchments,   and  utterly  deftxoy 
his  whole  army :    but. his  ufual  good  fortune 
prevailed -,  Pompey,  either  furprized  with  the 
fuddennefs  of  his  victory,  or  fearful  of  an  am* 
bufcade,    withdrew  his  troops  into  his   own 
camp,  and  thus  loft  the  empire  of  the  world. 
However,  his  generals  and  attendants  looked 
upon  his  prefent  fuccefs  as  a  decifive  determir 
nation  of  the  war.    Not  thinking  of  future  en- 
gagements and  dangers,  they  carried  themielvcs 
as  undoubted  conquerors  ;  and,  adding  crueky 
to  their  confidence,  put  all  their  prifoners  to 
the  fword.   Caefar,  however,  was  not  to  be  in- 
timidated by  a  iingle  blow ;  he  found  that  hi- 
therto his  attempts  to  force  Pompey  to  engage 
him  upon  equal  terms,  were  inefledual ;  be 
therefore  refolyed  to  appear  as  if  willing  to 
change  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war,  and  to  pro- 
traft  it  in  his  turn :  wherefore,  calling  the  anny 
t(^;pther,    he  addrefled  them  with  his  ufual 
calmnefs  and  intrepidity,  in  the  following  man- 
ner, *^  We  have  no  redbn,  my  fellow  foldiersi 
^^  to  be  dejeded  at  our  late  mticarriage ;  the 
**  lols  of  one  battle,   aftsr  fuch  numbers  ai 
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^^  have  been  obtained,  (hould  rather  awaken  our  .— 
•'  caution  than  deprels  our  refolution  :  let  us 
•*  remember  the  long  courfe  of  vi&ories  which 
^*  have  been  gained  by  us  in  Gaul,  Britain, 
^^  Italy  and  Spain  *,  and  then  let  us  confider  how 
*'  many  greater  dangers  we  have  efcaped;  which 
**  have  only  ferved  to  increafe  the  pleafure'of 
**  fucceeding  viftory.  If  after  all  thcfe  renown- 
^'  ed  exploits  and  glorious  fuccefles,  one  little 
**  diforder  ;  one  error  of  inadvertency ;  or,  in- 
**  deed,  of  dcftiny  itfclf,  has  deprived  us  of  our 
**  juft  reward ;  yet  we  have  ftill  fufficient  force 
^^  to  enfure  it  for  the  future ;  and,  though  wc 
••  (hould  be  deprived  of  every  rcfource,  yet  the 
•*  brave  have  one  ftill  left  to  overcome  every 
^^  danger;  namely,  to  deipife  it.*'  After  thus 
encouraging  his  men,  and  degrading  fome  of 
his  fubaltern  officers,  who  were  remifs  in  their 
duty,  he  prepared  to  lead  his  forces  from  their 
camp5  and  to  make  his  retreat  to  AppoUonia, 
where  he  intended  to  refrefli  and  recruit  his 
army.  Having,  therefore,  caufed  his  baggage 
to  go  on  before,  he  marched  after  it  at  the  head 
of  his  foldiers ;  and,  though  purfued  by  Pom- 
pey,  yet  having  the  advantage  of  fetting  off 
eight  hours  before  him,  he  effeded  his  intent. 

In  the  mean  time,  Domitius,  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants, was  in  Macedonia  with  three  legions, 
and  in  danger  of  being  furprized  by  the  fuperior 
forces  of  the  enemy ;  he  lefolved,  therefore,  to 
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join  him  with  all  expedition  ;  and  after  having 
refrefhed  his  army,  fet  forward  with  the  utmoft 
difpatch.   Pompey  was  in  pretty  much  the  lame 
circumftanccs  of  apprchcnfion;  for  Scipio,  one 
of  his  lieutenants,  was  in  TheiTaly,  at  the  head 
of  the  Syrian  legion ;  and  he  was  fearful,  left 
Caefar's  march  was  intended  to  cut  off  this  body 
of  troops  before  their  junction.    Thus  each  ge- 
neral marched  with  all  the  diligence  poflible, 
both  to  fecure  their  friends,  and  furprize  their 
enemies.  Casfar's  difpatch  was  moft  fuccefsful ; 
he  was  joined  by  Domitius,  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Theflaly  ;  and  thus,  with  all  his  forces  united 
into  one  body,  he  marched  diredly  to  Gomphi, 
a  town  that  lies  farther  within  that  province. 
But  the  news  of  his  defeat  at  Dyracchium  had 
reached  this  place  before  him ;  the  inhaUtants^ 
therefore,  who  had  before  promiied  him  obe* 
dience,  now  changed  their  minds ;  and,  with 
a  degree  of  bafenefs,  equal  to  their  imprudence^ 
fliut  their  gates  againft  him.     Csefar  was  not  to 
be  injured  with  impunity  ;  wherefore,  having . 
reprefented  to  his  ibldiers  the  great  advantage 
of  forcing  a  place  fo  very  rich,  he  ordered  the 
machines  for  (baling  to  be  got  ready ;  and,  caof- 
ing  an  aflault  to  be  made,  proceeded  ¥rith  fiich 
vigour,  that,  notwithftanding  the  great  height 
of  the  walls,  the  town  was  taken  in  a  few  houn 
time.  Cajfar  left  it  to^  be  plundered,  and,  with- 
out delaying  his  march^  went  forward  to  Me- 
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tropolis,  another  town  of  the  fame  province, 
which  yielded  at  his  approach.  By  this  means, 
he  foon  became  pofleiled  of  all  Theffaly,  except 
Larifla,  which  wy  garrifoned  by  Scipio,  with 
his  legion,  who  commanded  for  Pompcy. 

During  this  interval,  Pompey's  officers,  be- 
ing grown  infupportably  vain  upon  their  late 
viftory,  were  continually  Ibliciting  their  com- 
mander to  come  to  a  battle :  every  delay  became 
infupportable  to  them ;  they  prefumcd  to  aflert, 
that  he  was  willing  to  make  the  moft  of  his 
command,  and  to  keep  the  numerous  body  of 
ienators  and  nobles,  that  followed  his  fortunes, 
llill  in  fubjedion.  Confident  of  vidory,  they 
divided  all  the  places  in  the  government  among 
each  other ;  and  portioned  out  the  Jands  of 
tbofe  whom,  in  imagination,  they  had  already 
vanquifhed,  among  each  other.  Nor  did  re* 
venge  lefs  employ  their  thoughts,  than  ambi- 
tion or  avarice :  this  wks  not  confined  to  fuch 
only  as  had  taken  up  arms  againft  them,  but  to 
all  thofe  who  continued  neuter,-  and  had  yet 
fidcd  with  neither  party.  The  profcription  was 
actually  drawn  up,  not  for  the  condemnation  of 
individuals,  but  of  whole  ranks  of  the  enemy : 
it  was  even  propofed,  that  all  the  ienators  in 
Pompey's  army  fliould  be  appointed  judges  over 
fuch  as  had  either  adually  oppofed,  or,  by 
their  neutrality,  had  failed  to  aflift  their  party. 
Pompey,  being  thus  furrounded  by  men  of  weak 
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heads  and  eager  expe&acions,  and  inceflandf 
teized  with  importunities  to  engage,  found  him- 
felf  too  weak  to  oppofe :  he  refolved,  therefore, 
atlaft,  to  renounce  his  own  judgment,  incom- 
pliance with  thofe  about  him;  and  to  give  up  all 
Ithemes  of  prudence  for  thofe  di£lated  by  ava- 
rice and  paflion.     Wherefore  advancing  into 
ThcfTalyi  within  a  few  days  after  the  takbg  rf 
Gomphi,  he  drew  down  upon  the  plains  of 
Pharfalia,  where  he  was  joined  by  Scipio,  his 
lieutenant,  with  the  troops  under  his  command. 
There  he  awaited  the  coming  up  of  Caefar,  rc- 
folved  upon  engaging,  and  upon  deciding  the 
fate  of  the  kingdoms  at  a  finglc  battle. 

Caefar  had  employed  all  his  art  for  fomc  time 
in  founding  the  inclinations  of  his  men,  and 
providing  for  their  fafety  in  cafe  of  mifcarriage  ; 
but,  at  length,  finding  them  refolute  and  vigor- 
ous, he  caufed  them  to  advance  towards  the 
plains  of  Pharfalia,  where  Pompey  was  now  en- 
camped.  The  approach  of  thefc  two  great  ar- 
mies, compofed  of  the  beft  and  bravieft  troops 
.  in  the  world,  tc^cther  with  the  greatnefs  of  the 
prize  for  which  they  contended,  filled  all  minds 
with  anxiety,  though  with  difierent  expeftations. 
Pompey's  army,  being  moft  numerous,  turned 
all  their  thoughts  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  vic- 
•  tory  •,  Caefar's,  with  better  aims,  confidcred  only 

the  means  of  obtaining  it :  Pompey*s  army  de- 
pended upon  their  numbers,  and  their  many 
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generals;  Csefar'Sy  upon  their  own  difcipline, 
and  the  conduct  of  their  fingle  commander : 
Pompey*s  partizans  hoped  much  from  the  juf- 
tice  of  their  caufe ;  Cadlar's  alledged  the  fre- 
quent propofals  which  they  had  made  for  peace 
without  effeA.  Thus  the  riews,  hopes  and  mo* 
tives  of  both  feemed  different,  but  their  hatred 
and  ambition  were  the  fame.     Csefar,  who  was 
ever  foremoft  in  offering  battle,  led  out  his  ar- 
my in  array  to  meet  the  enemy  ;  but  Pompey, 
either  fufpe&ing  his  troops,  or  dreading  the 
event,  kept  his  advantageous  fituation  for  fonie 
time :  he  drew,  indeed,  fometimes  out  of  his 
camp,  but  always  kept  himfelf  under  his  tren- 
ches, at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  which  he  was 
pofted.    Casfar  being  unwilling  to  attack  him 
at  a  difadvantage,  refolved  to  decamp  the  next 
day,  hoping  to  harrafs  out  his  antagonift,  who 
was  not  a  match  for  him  in  fuftaining  the  fa- 
tigues of  duty;  and  in  expedation  that,  as  the 
enemy  would  not  fail  following  him,  he  might 
find  fome  happier  opportunity  of  coming  to  an 
engagement.  Accordingly,  the  order  for  march- 
ing was  given,  and  the  tents  ftnsck,  when  word 
was  brought  him,    that  Pompey's  army  had 
quitted  their  entrenchments,  and  had  advanced 
further  into  the  plain  than  ufual ;  fo  that  he 
might  engage  them  at  lels  difadvantage.    This 
was  the  juncture  that  Csefar  had  fo  kng  wifjied 
for  in  vain ;  ever  fince  he  had  landed  in  Greece, 
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he  had  been  employed  in  endeavours  to  draw 
on  a  general  engagement,  and  feared  nothing  lb 
much  a:s  to  protraft  the  war :  whereupon  be 
now  caufed  his  troops,  that  were  upon  their 
march,  to  halt ;  and  with  a  countenance  of  joy 
informed  them,  that  the  happy  time  was  atlaft 
come,  which  they  had  fo  long  wifhed  for,  and 
which  was  to  crown  their  glory  and  terminate 
their  fatigues.  After  which  he  drew  up  his 
troops  in  order,  and  advanced  towards  the 
place  of  battle.  His  forces  did  not  amount 
to  above  half  thofe  of  Pompey  •,  the  army  of 
the  one  amounting  to  above  forty-five  thoufand 
foot,  and  fcvcn  thoufand  horfe ;  that  of  the 
other  not  exceeding  twenty-two  thoufand  foot, 
and  about  a  thoufand  horfe.  This  difpropor* 
tion,  particularly  in  the  cavalry,  had  filled  Csefar 
with  apprehenfions  ;  wherefore  he  had  foaie 
days  before  picked  out  the  ftrongeft  and  nim- 
bleft  of  his  foot-foldiers,  and  accuftomed  them 
to  fight  between  the  ranks  of  his  cavalry.  By 
their  afliftance,  his  thoufand  horfe  was  a  match 
for  Pompey's  feven  thoufand,  and  had  afhially 
got  the  better  in  a  Ikirmifh  that  happened  be- 
tween them  fome  days  before. 

Pompey,  on  the  other  hand,  had  ftrong  ex* 
pedations  of  fuccefs ;  he  boafted  in  council, 
that  he  could  put  Cxfar's  legions  to  flight, 
without  ftriking  a  fingle  blow ;  prefuming 
that,  as  foon  as  the  armies  formed,  his  ca- 
3  valry. 
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valry,  on  which  he  placed  his  greateft  cx- 
peftations,  would  out-flank  and  furround  tho 
enemy,  Labienus  commended  this  fcheme  of 
Pompey;  alledging  alfo,  that  the  prefent  troops, 
of  which  G3efar*s  army  was  compofed,  were 
but  the  fhadow  of  thole  old  legions  that  had 
fought  in  Britain  and  Gaul ;  that  all  the  ve-  * 
terans  were  worn  out,  and  had  been  replaced 
by  new  levies,  made  in  a  hurry,  in  Cifalpine 
Gaul;  To  encrcafe  the  confidence  of  the  army 
(till  more,  he  took  an  oath,  which  the  reft 
followed  him  in,  never  to  return  to  the  camp 
but  with  vidory.  In  this  difpofition,  and  un- 
der  thefe  advantageous  circumftances,  Pompe^ 
led  his  troops  to  battle. 

Pompey's  order  of  battle  was  good  and  well 
judged.  In  the  centre,  and  on  the  two  flanks,  he 
placed  all  his  veterans,  and  diftributed  his  new* 
raifed  troops  between  the  wings  and  the  main 
body.  The  Syrian  legions  were  placed  in  the 
centre,  under  the  command  of  Scipio;  the 
Spaniards,  on  whom  he  greatly  relied,  were  put 
on  the  right,  under  Domitius  i^nobarbus ;  and 
on  the  left  were  Rationed  the  two  legions,  which 
Cxfar  had  reftored  in  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
kd  on  by  Pompey  himfclf ;  becaufe  from  thence 
he  intended  to  make  the  attack  which  was  to 
gain  the  day ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  he  had 
there  aflembled  all  his  horfe,  flingers  and  arch- 
ers, of  which  his  right  wing  had  no  need,  be- 
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ing  covered  by  the  river  Eoipeus.    Caefar  like- 
wife  divided  his  army  into  three  bodies  under 
three  commanders :  Domitius  Calvinus  being 
placed  in  the  centre,  and  Mark  Anthony  on  the 
left,  while  he  himfclf  led  on  the  right  wing, 
which  was  to  oppofe  the  left,  commanded  by 
Pompey.     It  is  remarkable  enough  that  Pona- 
pcy  chofe  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  thofc 
troops  which  were  difciplined  and  inftruftcd  by 
Csefar :  an  inconteftible  proof  how  much  he  va- 
lued them  above  any  of  the  reft  of  his  array. 
Csefar,  .on  the  contrary,  placed  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  his  tenth  legion,  that  had  owed  all  its 
merit  and  fame  to  his  own  training.     As  he 
obferved  the  enemy's  numerous  cavalry  to  be  all 
drawn  to  one  fpot,  he  guels'd  at  Pompey *s  in- 
tention ;   to  obviate  which  he  made  a  draught 
of  fix  cohorts  from  his  rear  line,  and  forming 
tliem  into  a  feparate  body,  concealed  them  be- 
ll ind  his  right  wing,  with  inftrudions  not  to 
throwtheir  javelins  on  the  approach  of  Pompcy's 
horfe,  as  was  cuftomary,  but  to  keep  them  in 
their  hands  and  pufh  them  direftly  in  the  faces 
and  the  eyes  of  the  horfemcn,  who,  being  com- 
pofed  of  the  younger  part  of  the  Roman  nobifityY 
.    valued  themfelves  much  upon  their  beauty,  and 
dreaded  a  fear  in  the  face  more  than  a  wound  in 
the  body.  He,  laftly,  placed  the  little  cavalry  he 
had  fo  as  to  cover  the  right  of  the  tenth  legion, 
ordering  his  third  line  not  to  march  till  they 
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had  received  the  fignal  from  him.  And  now 
the  fate  of  the  vaft  empire  of  Rome  was  to  be 
decided  by  the  greateft  generals,  the  bravefl  of- 
ficers, and  the  mod  expert  troops  that  mankind 
had  ever  feen  till  that  hour.  Each  private  man 
in  both  armies  was  almoft  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  duty  of  a  commander,  and  feemed  in- 
ipired  with  a  defire  to  conquer  or  die.  As  thp 
armies  approached,  the  two  generals  went  from 
rank  to  rank  encouraging  their  men,  warming 
their  hopes,  and  Icffening  their  apprchenfions. 
Pompey  rcprefented  to  his  men.  That  the  glori- 
ous occafion  which  they  had  long  befought  him 
to  grant  was  now  before  them ;  "  and,  indeed," 
cried  he,  "  what  advantages  could  you  wilh 
*'  over  an  enemy  that  you  are  not  now  poflefled 
"  of?  Your  numbers,  your  vigour,  a  late  vic- 
"  tory,  all  aflure  a  fpeedy  and  an  eafy  conqueft 
"  of  thofe  harraffed  and  broken  troops,  com- 
•'  pofed  of  men  worn  out  with  age,  and  impreft 
"  with  the  terrors  of  a  recent  defeat  •,  but  there 
"  is  ftill  a  ftronger  bulwark  for  our  proteftion 
"  than  the  fuperiority  of  our  ftrength,  the  juf- 
"  tice  of  our  caufe.  You  are  engaged  in  the 
*'  defence  of  liberty  and  of  your  country  j  you 
"  are  fupported  by  its  laws,  and  followed  by  its 
"  magiftrates  j  you  have  the  world  fpeclators 
"  of  your  conduft,  and  wilhing  you  fucccls : 
"  on  the  contrary,  he  whom  you  oppofe  is  a 
♦*  robber  and  oppreflbr  of  his  country,  and  aU 
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•*  mod  already  funk  with  the  confcioufiicis   oS 
**  his  crimes,  as  well  as  the  bad  fuccefs  oF  Kis 
**  arms.    Shew,  then,  on  this  occafion*,  all  chat 
**  ardour  and  deteftation  of  tyranny  that  fbould 
•*  animate  Romans,  anddojuftice  to  mankind." 
C£far,on  his  fide,  went  among  his  men  with  diat 
fteady  ferenity  for  which  he  was  fo  much  admired 
in  the  midfl  of  danger.     He  infiiled  on  oothiiig 
fo  ftrongly  to  his  foldiers,  as  his  frequent  and 
unfucccfsful  endeavours  for  peace.     He  calked 
with  terror  of  the  blood  he  was  going  to  ihed, 
and  pleaded  only  the  neceflity  that  urged  him  . 
to  it.     He  deplored  the  many  brave  men  that 
were  to  fall  on  both  fides,  and  the  wounds  of 
his  country,  whoever  fhould  be  viftorious.    His 
foldiers  anfwered  hi$  fpeech  with  looks  of  ar- 
dour and  impatience;  which  obferving,  he  gave 
the  fignal  to  begin.     The  word  on  Pcxnpey's 
fide  was,  Hercules  the  invincible  :  that  on  Ca- 
far*s,  Venus  the  vidorious.     There  was  only 
fo  much  fpace  between  both  armies  as  to  give 
room  for  fighting  -,  wherefore  Pompey  ordered 
his  men  to  receive  the  firft  ihock  without  mov- 
ing out  of  their  places,  expefting  the  enemies 
ranks  to  be  put  into  diforder  by  their  motion. 
Caefar's  foldiers  were  now  rufhing  on  with  their 
ufual  impetuofity,  when,  perceiving  the  enemy 
motionleis,  they  all  ftopt  Ihort,  as  if  by  gene- 
ral confent^  and  halted  in  the  midft  oi  their 
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career.     A  terrible  paufe  cnfucd,  in  which  both 
armies  continued  to  gaze  upon  each  other  with 
mutual  terror  and  dreadful  fcrenity :  at  length, 
Caefar*s  men  having  taken  breath,  ran  furi- 
oufly  upon  the  enemy,  firft  difcharging  their 
javelins  and  then  drawing  their  fwords.     The 
iiime  method  was  obfefvcd  by  Pompcy's  troops, 
who  as  vigorouily  fuftained  the  attack.     His 
cavalry  alio  were  ordered  to  charge  at  the  very 
onfet,  which,  with  the  multitude  of  archers  and 
(lingers,   foon  obliged  Caefar's   men  to  give 
ground,  and  get  themfelves,  as  he  had  forefecn, 
upon  the  flank  of  his  army :  whereupon  Casfar 
immediately  ordered  the  fix  cohorts,  that  were 
placed  as  a  reinforcement,  to  advance;  and  re- 
peated his  orders,  to  ftrike  at  the  enemies  faces. 
This  had  its  defired  efFedt ;  the  cavalry,    that 
were  but  juft  now  fure  of  viftory,  received  an 
immediate  check ;  the  unufual  method  of  fight- 
ing purfued  by  the  cohorts,  their  aiming  en- 
tirely at  the  vifages  of  the  afiailants,  and  the 
horrible  disfiguring  wounds  they  made,  all  con- 
tributed to  intimidate  them  fo  much,  that,  in- 
ftead  of  defending  their  pcrfons,  their  only  en- 
deavours was  to  fave  their  faces.     A  total  route 
enfued  of  their  whole  body,  which  fled  in  great 
diforder  to  the  neighbouring  mountains,  while 
the  archers  and  flingers,  who  were  thus  aban- 
doned, were  cut  to  pieces.     Caefar  now  com- 
manded the  cohorts  to  purfue  their  fuccefs,  and 
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advancing,  charged  Pompey's  troops  upon  the 
flank ;  this  charge  the  enemy  withftood  for  (ame 
time  with  great  bravery,  till  be  brought  up  his 
third  line,  which  had  not  yet  engaged.  Pompcf 's 
infantry  being  thus  doubly  attacked,  in  front 
by  frefh  troops,  and  in  xcar  by  the  viAorious 
cohorts,  cotild  no  longer  refift,  but  fled  to  their 
canlp.    The  flight  began  among  the  ftrangers, 
though  ,Pompey's  right  wing  ftiU  valiantly 
maintained  their  ground.     Cselar,   however, 
being  convinced  that  the  victory  was  certain, 
with  his  ufual  clemency,  cried  out  to  puriue  the 
ftrangers,    but  to  (pare  the  Romans ;   upon 
which  they  all  laid  down  their  arms  and  re- 
ceived quarter.     The  greatefl  flaughter  was 
among  the  auxiliaries,  who  fled  on  all  quarters, 
but  principally  went .  for  fafety  to  the  camp. 
The  battle  had  now  lafted  from  the  break  of 
day  till  noon,  the  weather  being  extremely 
hot ;  nevcrthelefs,  the  conquerors  did  not  re- 
mit their  ardour,  being  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
ample of  their  general,  who  thought  his  viftory 
not  complete  till  he  was  mailer  of  the  enemy's 
camp. ,   Accordingly,  marching  on  foot  at  their 
head,  he  called  upon  them  to  follow  and  ftrike 
the  decifivc  blow.    The  cohorts^  which  were 
left  to  defend  the  camp,  for  fome  time  made  a 
formidable  refiftance  *,    particularly    a    great 
number  of  Thracians  and  other  barbarian^ 
who   were   appointed '  for  its  defence ;    but 
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nothing  could  refift  the  ardour  of  Casfar^s  vi£to- 
nous  army;  they  were  at  laft  driven  from  their 
trenches^  and  all  fled  to  the  mountains  not  far 
oflf. 

Csfar  feeing  the  field  and  camp  ftrewed  with 
bis  fallen  countrymen,  was  ftrongly  aflleded  at 
ib  melancholy  a  profped,  and  could  not  help 
crying  out  to  one  that  Hood  near  him,  ^^  They 
•*  would  have  it  fo."    Upon  entering  the  ene- 
mies camp,  every  objedt  prefented  frefli  in- 
ftances  of  the  blind  prefumption  and  madneis 
of  his  adverfaries :  on  all  fides  were  to  be  feen 
tents  adorned  with  ivy  and  branches  of  myrtle, 
couches  covered  with  purple,  and  fide-boards 
loaded  with  plate.     Every  thing  gave  proofs  of 
the  higheft  luxury,  and  feemed  rather  the  pre- 
paratives for  a  banquet,  the  rejoicings  for  a  vic- 
tory, than  the  difpofitions  for  a  battle.    A  camp 
fo  richly  furnifhed,  might  have  been  able  to  en* 
gage  the  attention  of  any  troops  but  Casfar's ; 
there  was  ftill  fomething  to  be  done,  and  he 
would  not  permit  them  to  purfue  any  other  ob- 
jcft  than  their  enemies,  till  they  wire  entirely 
fubdued.    A  confiderable  body  of  thefe  having 
retired  to  the  adjacent  mountains,  he  prevailed 
on  his  Ibldiers  to  join  him  in  the  purfuit,  in 
order  to  oblige  thefe  to  furrender.  He  began  by 
inclofing  them  with  a  line  drawn  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain ;  but  they  quickly  abandoned  a 
poft  which  was  not  tenable  for  want  of  water, 
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and  endeavoured  to  reach  the  city  of  L^art/nu 
Caelar  kd  a  part  of  his  army  by  a  fhoner  wayy 
and  intercepted  their  retreat,  drawing  up  in  or- 
der of  battle  between  them  and  the  city.    How- 
ever, thefe  unhappy  fugitives  once  more  found 
protedion  from  a  mountain,   at  the  foot  of 
which  a  rivulet  ran  which  fupplied  them  with 
water.     Now  night  approaching,  Carfar's  men 
were  almoft  fpent,  and  ready  to  faint  with  their 
inceflfant  toil  fmce  morning,  yet  ftill  he  prevail- 
ed upon  them  once  more  to  renew  their  la- 
bours, and  to  cut  off  the  rivulet  that  fupplied 
the  defendants.     The' fugitives,  thus  deprived 
of  all  hopes  of  fuccour  or  fubfiftence,  &nt  de- 
puties to  the  conqueror,  ofi^ng  to  furrender 
at  difcretion.    During  this  interval  of  negotia- 
tion,  a  few  fenators  that  were  among  them, 
took  the  advantage  of  the  night  to  efcape^and 
the  reft  next  morning  gave  up  their  arms,  and 
experienced  the  conqueror*s  clemency.  In  fiift, 
he  addrcflfed  them  with  great  gentlene(s,  and 
forbade  his  foldiers  to  offer  them  any  violence, 
or  to  take  any  thing  from  them.     Thus  Cxfar 
by  his  condud  gained  the  moft  complete  victo- 
ry that  had  ever  been  obtained;  and  by  his  great 
clemency  after  the  batde,  (eemed  to  have  de- 
ferved  it.    His  lofs  amounted  to  but  two  hun- 
dred men;  that  of  Pompey  to  fifteen  thouiand, 
a    well  Romans  as  auxiliaries:    twenty-four 
thoufand  men  furreadered  themfelves  pr^ners 
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of  war,  and  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  entered  into 
Caefar's  army,  and  were  incorporated  with  the 
reft  of  his  forces.  As  to  the  fenators  and  Ro-^ 
man  knights  who  fell  into  his  hands,  he  gene- 
roufly  gave  them  liberty  to  retire  wherever  they 
thought  proper:  and  as  for  the  letters  which 
Pompey  had  received  from  fevcral  perfons  who 
wilbed  to  be  thought  neutral,  he  burnt  them  aU 
without  reading  them,  as  Pompey  had  dcmc 
upon  a  former  occafion.  Thus  having  perform- 
ed all  the  duties  of  a  general  and  a  fiatefman, 
he  lent  for  the  legions  which  had  palled  the 
nigjit  in  the  camp,  to  relieve  thofe  which  had 
accompanied  him  in  the  purfuit,  and  being  de- 
termined to  follow  Pompey,  began  his  march, 
and  arrived  the  fame  day  at  Larifla« 

As  for  Pompey,  who  had  formerly  (hewn 
fuch  inftances  of  courage  and  conduct,  what 
he  faw  his  cavalry  routed,  on  which  he  had 
placed  his  fole  dependance,  he  abfolutely  loft 
his  reafbn.  Inftead  of  thinking  how  to  remedy 
this  diforder  by  rallying  fuch  troops  as  fled,  or 
by  oppofing  frefli  troops  to  (lop  the  progrefs  of 
the  conquerors,  beingtotally  amazed  by  this  firft 
blow,  he  returned  to  the  camp,  and  in  his  tent 
waited  the  iflue  of  an  event,  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  direct,  not  to  follow:  there  he  remain* 
cd  for  fome  moments  without  fpeaking,  till  be- 
ing told,  that  the  camp  was  attacked, "  What,** 
fays  he,  **  are  we  purfued  to  our  very  entrench- 
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*'  ments  ?"  and  immediately  quitting  his  ar- 
mour for  a  habit  more  fuited  to  his  circuai- 
ftances,  he  fled  away  on  horfeback  to  Lariila; 
from  whence,  perceiving  he  was  not  purfucd, 
he  flackened  his  pace,   giving  way  to  all  the 
agonizing  refledbns  which  his  deplorable  fitua- 
tion  mud  naturally  fugged.   In  this  melancholy 
mianner  he  pafled  along  the  vale  of  Tempe,  and 
purfuing  the  courfc  of  the  river  Peneus,  at  laft 
arrived  at  a  fifherman's  hut,  in  which  he  pafled 
the  night.     From  thence  he  went  on  board  a 
little  bark,  and  keeping  along  the  fea-fhore,  he 
defcryed  a  Ihip  of  fomc  burthen,  which  feemed 
preparing  to  fail»  in  which  he  embarked,  the 
mafter  of  the  veflel  ftill  paying  htm  the  hom^^ 
which  was  due  to  his  former  ftation.    From 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Peocus,  he  failed  to 
Amphipbiis,  where  finding  his  afiairs  defperatc, 
he  fteered  to  Lefbos,  to  uke  in  his  wife  Cor- 
nelia,  whom  he  had  left  there,  at  adiftance 
from  thb  dangers  and  hurry  of  the  war.    She, 
who  had  long  flattered  herfelf  with  the  hopes  ci 
viftory,  felt  the  rcverfe  of  her  fortune  in  an 
agony  of  diftrefs ;  (he  was  defired  by  die  met 
fenger,  whofe  tears,  more  than  words,  proclaim- 
the  greatneis  of  her  misfortunes,  to  haftcn  if  Ihe 
cxpefted  to  fee  Pompey,  with  but  one  (hip,  and 
even  that  not  his  own :  her  grief,  wluch  befim 
was  violent,  became  then  infuppoitable  i  (he 
fainted  away,  and  lay  a  confideraUe  time  with- 
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any  figns  of  life.  At  length,  recovering  her- 
ielf,  and  reflefting  it  was  now  no  time  for  vain 
lamentations,  (he  ran  quite  through  the  city, 
to  the  fea-Iide.  Pompey  received  her  in  his 
arms,  without  fpeaking  a  word,  and  for  fbme 
time,  fupported  her  in  his  arms  in  filent  defpair.  ^ 

After  a  paufe  of  long  continuance,  they  found 
words  for  their  diftreis ;  Cornelia  imputed  to 
herfelf  a  part  of  the  miferies  that  were  come 
upon  them,  and  inftaiiced  many  former  misfor^ 
tunes  of  her  life.     Pompey .  endeavoured  to 
comfort  her,  by  inftancing  the  uncertainty  of 
human  affairs,  and  from  his  prefent  unexpeded 
wretchednefs,  teaching  her  to  hope  for  as  unex- 
pe&ed  turns,  of  good  fortune.    In  the  mean 
time,  the  people  of  the  iiland,  who  had  great 
obligations  to  Pompey,  gathered  round  them, 
joining  in  their  grief,  and  inviting  them  into 
their  city.     Pompey,  however,  declined  their 
invitation,  and  even  advifed  them  to  fubmit 
to  the  conqueror.     "  Be  under  no  apprehen- 
**  fions,"  cried  hej  **  Cxfar  may  be  my  enemy, 
'*  but  ftill  let  me  acknowledge  his  moderation 
^*  and  humanity."    Cratippus,  the  Greek  phi- 
lofopher,  alio  came  to  pay  his  refpefts.    Pom- 
pey,  as  is  but  too  frequent  with  perlbns  under 
misfortunes,  complained  to  him  of  Providence. 
Cratippus,  who  waa  a  man  of  genius,  and  un- 
derftood  the  world,  declined  entering  deeply 
into  the  argument,  rather  fatisfied  with  ftrpply- 
VoL.  I.  I  i  ing 
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ing  new  motives  to  hope,  than  combating  the 
prcfent  impiety  of  his  defpair. 

Having  taken  in  Cornelia,  he  now  continued 
his  courfe,  fteering  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  flop- 
ping no  longer  than  was  neceflary  to  take  in 
provifions  at  the  ports  that  occurred  in  his  pai^ 
fage.     He  came  before  Rhodes,  but  the  people 
of  this  city  were  changed  with  his  fortunes, 
againft  him.    From  thence  he  went  to  Atilia, 
where  he  was  joined  by  fome  foldiers  and  Ihips 
of  war.     Howevei*,  thefe  were  nothing  againft 
the  power  of  his  rival,  from  the  adivity  of 
whofe  purfuic  he  was  in  continual  apprehenfioos. 
His  forces  were  too  much  ruined  and  dilperfi:d 
to  be  ever  coUefted  once  more  •,  his  only  hopes, 
therefore,  lay  in  the  afliftance  of  the  kings  who 
were  in  his  alliance,  and  from  thefe  only  he 
could  expcft  fccurity  and  protedtion.     He  was 
hiaifelf  inclined   to  retire  to  the  Parthians*, 
others  propofed  Juba,  king  of  Numida ;  but 
he  was  at  lad  prevailed  upon  to  apply  to  Pto- 
lemy, king  of  Egypt,  to  whofc  father  Pompey 
had  been  a  confideriable  benefafbor.     Accord- 
ingly, he  left  Cilicia  where  he  then  was,  and 
fteering  for  the  kingdom  of  Egyg^  came  in 
view  of  the  coaft  of  that  country,  and  fcnt  to 
the  young  king,    to  implore  protcftion  and 
fafcty.    Ptolemy,  who  was  as  yet  a  minor,  had 
not  the  government  in  his  own  hands,  but  he 
and  bis  kingdom  were  under  tlie  dire&ion  of 
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I'hotihius,  an  eunuch,  and  Theodotus,  a  mafter 
of  the  art  of  fpeaking.  Before  thefe,  therefore^ 
Pompcy's  requeft  was  argued :  before  fuch 
mean  and  mercenary  perfons  was  to  be  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  one,  who,  but  a  few  days 
before,  had  given  law  to  kingdoms.  The  opi^ 
nions  of  the  council  were  divided^  gratitude  and 
pity  inclined  fome  to  receive  him ;  whilft  others, 
more  obdurate  or  more  timorous^  were  for 
denying  him  entrance  into  the  kingdom.  At 
kngth,  Theodotus  the  rhetorician,  as  if  willing 
to  difplay  his  eloquence,  maintained,  that  both 
propofals  were  equally  dangerous  •,  that  to  ad-^ 
mit  him,  was  making  Pompey  their  mafter, 
and  drawing  on  them  Csefar's  refentment ;  and 
by  not  receiving  him,  they  offended  the  one, 
without  obliging  the  other :  that,  therefore,  the 
only  expedient  left,  was  to  give  him  leave  to 
land,  and  then  to  kill  him  :  this  would  at  once 
oblige  Csefar,  and  rid  them  of  all  apprehen^ 
lions  from  Pompey's  refentments :  **  for,''  con* 
eluded  he,  with  a  vulgar  and  malicious  joke^ 
**  dead  dogs  can  never  bite.*'  This  advice  pre^- 
▼ailing  in  a  council  compofed  of  the  flaves  of 
an  effeminate  and  luxurious  court,  Achillas, 
commander  of  the  forces,  and  Septimius,  by 
birth  a  Roman,  and  who  had  formerly  been  a 
centurion  in  Pompey's  army,  were  appointed  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  Accordingly,  attended 
by  three  or  four  more,  they  went  into  a  little 
I  i  2  bark. 
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bark,  and  rowed  off  from  land  towards  Pom^ 
pey's  fhip,  that  lay  off  about  a  mile  from  the 
Ihore.  When  Pompey  and  his  friends  faw  the 
boat  moving  off  from  fhore,  they  began  to 
wonder  at  the  meannefs  of  the  preparations  to 
receive  him,  and  fome  even  ventured  to  fufpeft 
the  intentions  of  the  Egyptian  court.  But  be- 
fore any  thing  could  be  determined^  Achilhs 
was  come  up  to  the  fhip's  fide,  and  in  the 
Greek  language  welcomed  him  to  Egypt,  and 
invited  him  into  the  boat,  alledging,  that  the 
ihallows  prevented  larger  vefiels  from  coming 
off  to  receive  him.  Pompey,  after  having  taken 
leave  of  Cornelia,  who  wept  at  his  departure, 
and  having  repeated  two  verfes  of  Sophocles^ 
iignifying,  that  he  who  trufts  his  freedom  to  a 
tyrant,  from  that,  moment  becomes  a  flave, 
gave  his  hand  to  Achillas,  and  flept  into  the 
bark,  v/ith  only  two  attendants  of  his  own. 
They  had  now  rowed  from  the  fhip  a  good 
way,  and  a$  during  that  time  they  all  kept  a 
profound  filence,  Pompey,  willing  to  begin  the 
difcourie, accofted  Septimius,  whofe  face  here- 
coUefted.  "  Methinks,  friend,"  cried  he,  "  that 
"  you  and  I  were  once  fellow  foldiers  together."* 
Septimius  gave  only  a  nod  with  his  hcad«  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  or  inftancing  the  leaft  ci- 
vility. Pompey,  therefore,  took  out  a  paper,  on 
which  he  had  minuted  a  fpecch  he  intended  to 
make  to  the  king,  and  began  reading  it.  In  this 
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manner  they  approached  the  fliore ;  and  Corne- 
lia, whofe  concern  had  never  fuffered  her  to  lofe 
fight  ef  her  hulband,  bt-gan  to  conceive  hope, 
when  flic  perceived  the  people  on  the  ftrand 
crowding  down  along  the  coafts,  as  if  willing 
to  receive  him :  but  her  hopes  were  foon  de- 
ftroyed  ;  for  that  inftant,  as  Pompey  rofc,  fup- 
porting  himfelf  upon  his  freedman's  arm,  Sep- 
timius  ftabbed  him  in  the  back,  and  was  in- 
ftantly  feconded  by  Achillas.  Pompey  per- 
ceiving his  death  inevitable,  only  difpofed  him- 
felf to  meet  it  with  decency,  and  covering  his 
face  with  his  robe,  without  (peaking  a  word, 
with  a  figh,  refigned  himfelf  to  his  fate.  At 
this  horrid  fight,  Cornelia  flirieked  fo  loud  as 
to  be  heard  to  the  (hore ;  but  the  danger  flie 
herlelf  was  in  did  not  allow  the  mariners  time 
to  look  on ;  they  immediately  fet  fail,  and  the 
wind  proving  favourable,  fortunately  they 
eicaped  the  purfuit  of  the  Egyptian  gallies.  In 
the  mean  time,  Pompe/s  murderers  having 
cut  off  his  head,  caufcd  it  to  be  embalmed, 
the  better  to  prefervc  its  features,  defigning  it 
for  a  prefcnt  to  Casfar.  '  The  body  was  thrown 
naked  on  the  ftrand,  and  expofed  to  the  view 
of  all  whofe  curiofity  led  them  that  way.  How- 
ever, his  faithful  frccdman,  Phillip,  ftill  kept 
near  it,  and  when  the  crowd  was  difperfed  he 
waflied  it  in  the  fea,  and  looking  round  for 
inaterials  to  burn  it,  he  perceived  the  wrecks 
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of  a  fifhing-boat,  of  which  he  conipofed  a  pile, 
VJ  hile  he  was  thus  pioufly  employed,  he  w« 
accofted  by  an  old  Roman  foldier,  who  had 
fervcd  under  Pompey  In  his  youth.     "  Who 
**  art  thou,"  faid  he,  ^*  that  art  making  thcfe 
**  humble  preparations  for  Pompey's  funeral?" 
Philip  having  anfwered,  that  he  was  one  of  his 
freedmen,  *♦  Alas,"  replied  the  foldicr,  "permit 
"  me  to  (hare  in  this  honour  alfo :  among  all 
'  **  the  miferies  of  my  exile,  it  will  be  my  laft 
"  fad  comfort;,  that  I  have  been  able  to  aflift 
"  at  the  funeral  of  my  old  commander,  and 
•'  touch  the  body  of  the  braveft  general  that 
"  ever  Rome  produced."  After  this,  they  both 
joined  in  giving  the  corpfe  the  laft  rites,  and 
coUeding  his  aflies,  buried  them  under  a  littlA 
rifmg  earth,  fcraped  together  with  their  hands, 
over  which  was  afterwards  placed  the  following 
infcription :  He  wbofe  merits  deferve  a  ten^e^  am 
now  fcarcefind  a  tomk.    Such  was  the  end,  and 
fuch  the  funeral,  of  Pompey  the  Great;  a  man 
who  had  many  opportunities  of  enllaving  his 
country,  biit  rejeded  them  all.    He  was  fonder 
of  glory  than  of  power,  of  praife  rather  than 
command,  and  was  more  vain  than  ambitious. 
His  talens  in  war  were  every  way  fuperbr  to 
thofe  of  all  the  reft  of  his  cotemporaries,  except 
Casfar  -,  it  was,  therefore,  his  peculiar  misfor^ 
tune  to  contend  with  a  man,  in  whofe  prefence, 
^\\  other  military  merit  loft  its  luftre.  Whether 
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his  aims  during  the  laft  war  weir  more  juft 
than  Carat's,  muft  for  ever  remain  doubcAil ; 
certain  it  is,  that  he  frequently  rejeded  all 
offers  of  accommodation,  and  began  to  talk  of 
punifhment,  before  he  had  any  pretentions  to 
power.  But  whatever  might  have  been  his 
intentions,  in  cafe  of  vidory,  they  could  not 
have  been  executed  with  more  moderation  than 
thofe  of  Cxfar.  The  corruptions  c^  the  ibte 
were  too  great  to  admit  of  any  other  cure  but 
that,  of  an  ablblute  government,  and  it  was  not 
poflible  that  power  could  have  fallen  into  bet* 
ter  hands  than  thofe  of  the  conqueror.  From 
Pompey's  death,  therefore,  we  may  date  the 
total  extin&ion  of  the  republic.  From  this 
period  the  ienate  was  difpoflefied  of  all  itt 
power,  and  Rome,  from  henceforward,  W99 
never  without  a  mailer. 
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iDiLES  CuRULBy  when  firft  created,  it 
iEif  iLius  Paulus,  fent  with  Varro  again(tllan- 

nibal,  268.     Slain  at  Cannae,  272. 
JEneas,  arrives  in  Italy,  i.     Marries  Lavinia,  flays 

Turnus,  and  builds  Lavinium,  2.     Is  vanquiflied 

by  Mezentius,  and  flain,  ib, 
JEquif  defeated  by  Q.  Cincinnatus,  who  takes  their 

city,  128.     They  with  the  Volfci  make  incurfions 

and  advance  within  ten  miles  of  Rome,  excited  by 

the  inteftine  diviiions  of  the  people,  140.   Subdued 

by  the  Romans,  197. 
Agrarian  Law,  who  the  firft  propofer  of  it,  uo* 

Violent  contefts  between  the  fenate  and  commons 

for  its  eftablifhment,  130. 
Agrigentum,  taken  from  the  Romans  by  the 

Carthaginian  general,  244. 
Am utius,  murders  his  brother  NumitorV  ions,  and 

laakes  his  daughter  Rhea  Silvia  a  veftal  virgin,  3. 
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/lncusMARTiUs,eleaed  king  of  Rome,  31.  H» 
inftitutions,  conqucfts,  and  death,  32,  33. 

Aktiochus,  war  declared  againft  him  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 297.  Is  defeated  by  Scipio>  brother  of  Afri* 
canus,  298,  and  makes  peace  with  the  Romaxis 
upon  their  own  terms,  299. 

Appius  Claudius,  his  hatred  of  the  people  occ»— 
iions  great  difturbiinces,  117.  Appointed  general 
againft  the  Volicians,  119.  His  feverity»  I20w 
His  death,  ib. 

Appius,  one  of  the  decemviri,  falls  in  love  with  Vir- 
ginia, 145.  His  intrigue  to  get  poffclEon  of  her^ 
146.     Kills  himfelf  in  prifon,  153. 

Appius  Claudius,  his  Ipcech  diiTuading  from  a 
peace  with  Pyrrhus,  220. 

Archimedes,  retards  the  fate  of  Syracufc  by  hj« 
machines,  280.     Is  flain  by  a  Roman  foidier,  2S1. 

AscANius,  fuccecds  his  father  ^neas,  2. 

AsDRUBAL,  fent  to  reinforce  Hannibal,  is  cut  o£F 
with  his  whole  army,  279. 

AvENTiNE,  Mount,  granted  by  thg  f^iute  totbc 
people  to  build  on^^  129. 


Brennus,  within  army  of  Gauls,  enters  Etniria^ 
174.  Marches  to  Rome,  175.  Befieges  the  Ca- 
pitol, 179.  Is  encountered  by  Camillus,  and  en- 
tirely defeated,  183. 

Brutus*  Junius,  declares  his  refotution  to  re- 
venge Lucrctia,  56.  Obtains  a  decree  of  the 
fcnate  for  the  baniflimcnt  of  Tarquin,  58.  Pro- 
claimed the  deliverer  of  the  people,  59,  Greated 
conful,  61.  Sentences  his  two  fons  to  death  for 
attempting  to  reftore  Tarquin,  63.  Slain  in  com- 
bat by  Aruns,  fon  of  Tarquin,  65. 

Bu  Ri  At,  on  what  occafion  changed  into  burnioj;  by 
the  Romans,  382,  383. 
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(^AMiLius,  M.  FuRius,  created  di£kator  to  con« 
elude  the  war  with  the  Veii,  268,  whofe  city  hq 
takes,  169.  Created  a  military  tribune  and  fent 
againft  the  Falifci,  17 1.  Sends  back  the  ichool- 
mafter  with  ignominy,  who  had  ofFered  to  betray 
the  children  under  his  care  to  him,  172.  Is  again 
chbfen  di£bator,  180.  •  Encounters  and  routs  the 
Gauls,  i33.  Defeats  the  Volfci,  187.  Made 
difiator  again  to  oppofe  another  invafion  of  the 
Gauls,   191,  whom  he  defeats,  ib.    His  death, 

193- 
Cannje,  the  battle  fought  there  defcrtbed,  270, 

271.     Number  and  quality  of  the  Romans  flain, 

273- 

Capitol,  by  whom  built,  51.  Why  fo  called,  52. 
fiefieged  by  the  Gauls,  179.  Saved  byManlius, 
thence  furnamed  Capitolinus,   181. 

Carthage,  defcribed,  233.  The  corrupt  ftate  of 
it,  ib. '  Befieged  by  Scipio  ^milianus,  307.  Taken 
and  burnt,  308. 

Carthaginians,  Caufe  of  the  war  between  them 
ai>d  the  Romans,  232.  Defeated  in  a  fea-fightby 
the  conful  Duillius,  236.  Being  defiitute  of  ge« 
nerals,  fend  to  Lacedaemon  for  Xantippus  to  com- 
mand their  armies,  240.  They  defeat  the  Roman9 
.  commanded  by  Regulus,  24.2.  And  deftroy  their 
fleet  in  an  engagement  with  Claudius  Pulcher,  248. 
But  lofe  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  their  own  (hips 
in  another  engagement,  ib«  Are  forced  to  fubmit 
to  the  har4  conditions  of  peace  impofed  by  the. 
Romans,  249.  Break  the  treaty  by  befieging  ~ 
Saguntum,  252.  Recall  Hannibal  out  of  Italy, 
287.  Their  forces  defeated  by  Scipio,  293.  A 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  them  and  the 
^pmans,  ib, 

Catilinjb^ 
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Catiline,  Serqius,  bis  chara&er  and  con/p*. 
racy,  405 — 413.     His  death,  414. 

Censors,  the  firftinftitution of tbem,  159.  Where- 
in their  office  coniifted,  ib« 

Cicero,  M.  T.  his  charadcr,  423.  Baniflied,  425. 
recalled,  430. 

CiNNA,  Cornelius,  oppofes  the  interefts  of 
Sylla,  355*  Is  joined  by  Marius,  360.  Raifes 
forces  to  oppofe  Sylla,  365.    His  death,  367. 

Cl  £  L I A ,  efcapes  from  the  camp  of  Porfenna,  fwim* 
ming  the  Tyber  on  horfeback,  69. 

Casar,  Julius,  his  charader,  410— 412.  Forms, 
a  combination  with  Pompey  and  Crafliis,  418. 
Gaul  affigned  to  him,  422.  A  brief  relation  erf* 
his  vidories  there,  426,  427.  Recalled,  435. 
Pafleth  the  Rubicon,  444.  Plunders  the  treafury 
at  Rome,  451.  Subdues  Spain,  and  returns  vie* - 
torious  to  Rome,  454.  Defeats  Pompey  at  Phar- 
falia,  476, 

Clodius,  Publius,  bis  enmity  to  Cicero,  424. 
Killed  by  Milo,  433. 

CoLLATiN us,  choTen  conful  with  BVutus,  6i.  De- 
pofed  from  the  confulfixip  and  banifhed,  64, 

Consuls,  when'firft  chofen,  61.  A  law  made  for 
chufing  one  of  them  from  the  plebeians,  192. 

Corinth,  taken  and  ra^^ed  to  the  ground,  309. 

Coriolanus,  makes  a  fpeech  which  greatly  in* 
iiames  the  people,  93.  Proceedings  of  the  tribunes 
againft  him,  94.  Condemned  to  perpetual  exile, 
99.  Invades  the  Roman  territories,  loa.  £n- 
camps  within  five  miles  of  Rome,  103.  Approach- 
ing nearer,  the  fenace  and  people  agree  to  fend  de« 
puties  with  propofals  of  a  reftoration,  104.  The 
I  pathetic  fpeech  of  his  mother  Volumaia,  107.  His 
death,  i.S. 

(^r  A  s s  u  s,  his  chara£ter,  ^91.  Becomes  one  of  the 
triumvirate,  413,  Chuies  Syria  for  his  ibare  of 
government,  422. 

^uRTius,  leaps  on  horfeback  into  the  gulph  in  the 
forum,  196. 
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D. 

Decius  Mcs,  devotes  hfmfelf  as  an  atonement  to 
fave  his  araiy,  7o6. 

Decemviri.  Occafion  of  inftituting tbefe officen, 
and  the  names  of  the  perfons  firft  appointed  to  it, 
135.  Compile  the  ten  firft  tables  of  the  Roman 
law,  E36.  The  intrigues  of  Appius  to  get  himfelf 
continued  in  the  office,  137.  Agree  on  his  pro- 
pofal  never  to  give  up  their  authority,  138.  Which 
they  exercife  with  great  licentioufne£i  and  cruelty, 
ib.  Add  two  more  tables  to  the  body  of  law^  com- 
#  piled  by  them,  139.  The  inteftine  divifions  their 
tyranny  occafions  excite  the  i£qui  and  Volfci  to 
made  incurfions,  140.  Demand  a  power  of  levy- 
ing and  commanding  tbe  forces  Co  go  againft  tne 
^qui,  142.     A  period  put  to  their  c^ce,  150. 

Dictator,  who  firft  appointed,  and  on  What  occa- 
fion,  74.     Various  caufes  of  chufing  them,  195. 

Drusus,  following  the  example  of  the  Gracchi,  ex*- 
cites  commotions,  and  is  killed,  344,  345. 

DuiLLius,  obtains  a  fignal  vi^ory  over  the  Car- 
thaginians at  fca,  236. 


F. 

Fab  1 1,  fourthoufand  men  of  this  family  offer  tode*^ 
fend  the  Romap  territories  invaded  by  the  Hetru- 
rians,  113.     Are  all  cut  ofFby  the  Veii,  114. 

Fabius  Maximus,  elefted  general  againft  Han- 
nibal, 263.  Saves  the  Roman  army  when  in  im- 
minent danger  through  the  raflinefs  of  Minucius, 
267. 

Fabritivs,  fent  to  treat  with  Pyrrhus  refpeding 

the  ranfom  and  exchange  of  prifoners,  221.     His 

temperance  and  fortitude,  222«   Acquaints  Pyrrhus 

3  with 
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with  the  treachery  of  his  Phyfician,  225.     Sets  an 
example  of  frugality,  and  (being  cenfor)  ejeds  a 
fenator  for  having  ten  pounds  of  plate,  230. 

FiDEKA,  an  ancient  Roman  colony,  revolts  to  the 
king  of  the  Veii,  i62» 

Fl  A  M I N I u  s,  rafhly  encountering  Hannibal,  is  de- 
feated, and  about  15000  Romans  ilain,  262. 


G- 

Gauls,  befiege  Cluiium  under  the  condud  of 
firennus,  174.  March  thence  to  Rome,  175, 
whjch,  after  defeating  the  Roman  annv,  they  enter 
without  refinance,  178.  Defeated  by  Camtllus,* 
191,  £nter  Etruria  again,  wafting  all  with  fire 
and  fword,  251.  Being  encountered  by  the  Ro« 
mans,  40000  of  them  are  killed,  and  loooo  taken 
prifoners,  252. 

Gladiators,  their  firft  inftitution  at  Rome,  36. 

Gracchus  Tiberius,  attempts  to  renew  the 
Licinian  law,  312.     Is  killed  by  Satumius,  316. 

Gracchus  Caius,  his  charader,  317,  318.  At* 
tempts  to  reform  feveral  corruptions  in  the  flate, 
319,  and  to  enforce  the  Licinian  law,  321.  Be- 
ing malicioufly  profecuted  by  the  fenate,  who  fet  a 
price  upon  his  head,  he  orders  his  Have  to  kill 
him,  328. 

Greece.  Liberty  reftored  to  it  by  the  Romans,  296. 


Hankibal,  fworn  by  his  father  when  very  young 
never  to  be  in  friendfliip  with  the  Romans,  253. 
His  chara£ter,  ib.  2^4.  Having  taken  Saguntum 
and  over-run  all  Spam,  marches  into  Italy,  255. 
Defeats  the  conful  Scipio,  258,  and  afterwards  his 
colleague  Sempronius,  259*    Engages  and  defeats 

Flaminiuft 
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Ffamimus  with  great  daughter,  262.  His  ftrati*^ 
gem  to  efoape  from  Fabius,  285.  The  difpofitioit 
of  his  forces  at  Cannae,  269,  270.  Slays  50000 
Romans  there,  273.  Leads  his  army  to  Capua^ 
ajd.  Is  oppoi'ed  at  Carthage  by  Hanno,  277* 
Afdrubai  Tent  to  reinforce  him,  279.  He  is  re- 
called, 287.  Has  an  interview  with  Scipio  before 
the  armies  engage,  289.  Being  defeated  in  battle* 
flies  to  Adrumetum,  293.  Goes  to  the  court  of 
Antiochus,  300.     His  death,  301. 

Hetrurians,  invade  the  Roman  territories,  and 
defeat  the  conful  Virginius,   113. 

HoRATii,  the  combat  between  them  and  theCu- 
ratii,  27. 

.  HoRATius  CocL£S,  bravdy  defends  Rome*  67* 


•  -y  I.    .  •  ■ 

Illtriaks,  make  depradations  on  the  trading  fub« 
jeds  of  Rome,  which  bring$  on  a  war  againft  them, 
25 1  •  The  grcateft  part  of  their  country  ceded,  and 
a  tribute  impofed  on  the  reft,  ib. 

J  u  D  JE  A ,  fubdued  by  Pompey,  404. 

JucuRTHA,  bribes  the  feaate  of  Rome  to  coun« 
tenance  his  villanies,  332.  Summoned  to  g*ve  an 
account  in  perfon  of  fuch  as  had  accepted  bribes, 
333.  Obliges  the  Roman  army  to  pafs  under  the 
yoke,  335.  Conftrained  by  Metellus  to  beg  peace, 
ibid.  Brought  to  Rome  by  Marius,  340.  His 
death,  ibid. 


L. 

Lavinus,  fent  to  interrupt  the  progrefs of  Pyrrhus 
in  luly,  2ij.  Is  defeated  by  him  with  great 
(laughter,  216. 

L  A  R  G I  u s,  on  what  occalion  created  the  firft  didlator 
of  Rome,  74. 
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Latins,  enter  into  hoftility  with  theRooums  hj 
the  inftigation  of  Tarquin,  ji*  Are  entirely  over- 
thrown near  the  lake  Regillus,  76*  They  with  the 
Campanians  revolt,  203.  Are  defeated  by  Manlios 
Torquatus,  with  great  flaughter,  and  brought  cao- 
tirely  under  the  Roman  power,  207. 

Laws,  Agrarian,  .  when  firft  propofed,  no. 
Cooimotions  occalioned  by  attempts  to  enforce 
them,  312,  32ii 

— ^  OF  THE  Ten  Tables,  whence  compofed, 
134.    Digefted  into  order  by  the  Decemviri,  136. 

Livius  Andronicus,.  the  firft  dramatic  poet  of 
Rome,  250. 

Lucius  Tarquin,  Priscus,  eleded  king  of 
Rome,  35.  His  inftitution«,  wars  and  death, 
ibid. — 39. 

Lucretia,  ravKhed  by  Sextus  Tarquinius,  54. 
Kills  herfelf,  55.  . 

LucuLLUs,  defeats  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  397. 
Superfeded  by  Glabrio,   and  afterwards  by  Pom* 

LuTATius  Catulus^  gains  a  great  vidorj  over 

the  Carthaginians  at  fea,  248. 


M. 

MAffLius  Capitolinus,  bravely  defends  the 
Capitol,  i8i.  Afpires  to  be  fovereign  of  Rome, 
184.  Is  thrown  from  theTarpeian  rock,  and  his 
houfe  razed  to  the  ground,  186. 

Manlius  Tor  qu  at  us,  puniflicth  his  fen  with 
death  for  fighting  contrary  to  order,  203.  De- 
feats the  army  of  the  Latins  with  great  daughter, 

707. 
Marius,  Caius,  fent  againftjugurtha,  336.  His 
charailcr,  ib.    337.      Supplants  Mctcllus,  338. 
^ent  againft  the  Cimbri  and  Tctoncs,  341,   whom 
he  entirely  defeats,  ib.     Pur  to  flight  and  declared 

an 
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4h  enemy  of  hii  country  by  Sylla,  353,  354.  In- 
volved in  various  dangers  and  diftreilcsy  3589  339* 
Joins  with  Cinna,  360.  Makes  horrid  mailacres^ 
363.     His  death,  364. 

Meteilus,  fent  againft  Jugurtha,  conftrains  him 
Cb  beg  peace,  335.  Being  ungratefullv  perfecuted 
by  Marius,  goea  into  voluntary  exile,  34.2.  Is  re- 
called, 343. 

MiTHRiDAT£s,  War  declared  againft  him,  34s, 
Is  defeated  near  Athens  with  great  lofs  of  his 
forces,  364.  Concludes  a  peace,  ib.  Unites  with 
Tieranes,  and  invades  Bythinia,  396.  Defeated 
by  Lucullus,  397*  By  Pompey,  400*  His  death, 
40a. 

MuTUS  ScjEVoLA,  attempts  to  kill  Porfenna;  but 
failing  of  fuccefs,  burns  his  right  hand,  68,  69. 

N. 

Nl^MA,  PoMPiLius,  chofen  king  of  Rome,.  22. 

His  various  infbtutions,  and  death,  23 — 25* 
NuMiTOR,  the  laft  king  of  Alba,  fupplanted  by  his 

brother  Amulius,  who  murders  his  fons,  and  pof« 

lefleth  the  kingdom,  2>  3» 

O. 

Otatmn,  wherein  it  differs  from  a  triumph,  70. 
To  whom,  and  on  what  occaiion  firft  decreed,  ib, 

P. 

Patricians,  by  the  laws  of  the  twdve  tables  for* 
bid  to  marry  with  the  plebeians,  145,  The  tri- 
bunes make  a  law  to  permit  them,  156. 

PxisEUs,  king  of  Macedon,  makes  wv  againft  Rome, 
303,  is  defatted  by  ^milius,  ih. 
VtuL  Kk  Phar- 
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pHARtALiA,  thcannlcsofCaelaraiKlPoinpeyi 
there9  468.    The  order  of  the  battle  on  both  fiics» 
471,472. 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Romans  for  having  made  a  league  with  the  Car- 
thaginians, 280 ;  which  is  concluded  after  twcntj 
years  continuance,  296. 

Plebeians,  their  power,  icv  ThcoppreflSoosaBd 
mf feriet  thej  were  fubj^  to  by  the  avarice  of  die 
rich  and  powerful,  which  in  the  end  occafioned  the 
creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  72—88. 
Great  tumults  and  contefts  between  thea  and  the 
patricians,  caufed  by  one  of  their  tribunes,  xi6. 
A  law  procured,  giving  them  equal  influence  with 
the  patricians  in  all  eledions  and  debates,  154*  A 
law  pafied  for  chufing  one  of  the  confnls  from 
their  body,  192. 

Poetry,  its  rife  among  the  Romans,  249,  2<o. 

PoMPEY  Cneius,  efpoufeth  the  interefts  of  Sylh, 
369^  Puts  an  end  to  the  fervile  war,  389.  Con- 
teils  with  Crafllis  for  power,  39r.  Clears  die  fra 
of  pirates,  394.  Appointed  general  againft  Mi« 
thridates,  395,  whom  he  detents,  40c.  Entcn 
Rome  in  triumph,  404.  A  charader  of  him,  415. 
Ordered'  by  die  fcnate  to  oppofe  Cfefar,  441. 
Leads  his  forces  to  Capua,  446.  Routs  Cae&r's 
forces,  463.  Being  defeated  at  Pharfalia,  flies  to 
Larifia,  thence  to  Lefbos,  480,  and  Egypt,  4^82* 
His  death,  485.    A  further  character  of  him,  486. 

PoRCius,  Cato,  his  character,  and  fpecdi  in  the 
fenate,  412. 

PoRSENNA,  king  of  Etruria,  lays  fiege  to  Rome, 
67.  Offers  conditions  of  peace',  which  were  ac- 
cepted, 69. 

Pft^TOR,  when  firft  appointed,  and  wkeraa  his 
office  confsfta,  193. 

Punic  War,  what  gave  rife    to   the  firft,  232. 

Concluded  on  bard  conditions  to  the  Carthagioianf , 

249.  The  fecond  declared,  253.   Concludedt  293* 

1  CeoH 
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Commencement  0/  the  third,  304.  Its  condufiofl 
by  the  deftrudion  of  Carthage,  309. 
Pyrrh us,  invited  by  the  Tarentines,  comes  with 
an  armv  into  Italy,  212*  Defeats  the  Romans, 
but  Witn  great  flaughter  on  both  fides,  2x6.  En- 
deavours to  bribe  the  Romans  to  a  peace,  but  in 
vain,  218.  Gains  a  (econd  vidory,  but  with  con- 
fiderable  lofs,  224.  Retreats  into  Sicily,  226. 
Having  returned  into  Italy,  encounters  the  Ro- 
mans, is  defeated,  and  his  camp  taken,  228.  Re- 
turns into  Greece,  229. 


QyiNTiirs  CiNCiKNATus,  his  frugaUtyand  in- 
doftry,  121.  £leded  conful,  124.  His  conduct  and 
virtues,  ib.  125.  Created  dictator,  126.  Marches 
to  the  relief  of  the  conful  Minutius,  furrounded  b/ 
the  ^qui  and  Volfci,  127.  Having  refcued  the 
army,  and  defeated  the  enemy,  refigns  his  dictator- 
ihip,  and  returns  to  his  farm,  128. 


R. 

Regulvs,  fent  with  Manlius  into  Africa,  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  Carthage,  227.  His  chara£(er,  ib. 
Defeats  the  Carthaginian .  fleet,  238.  Makes  a 
defcenton  the  coaft,  and  takes  the  city  Clupea,  ib. 
Several  of  his  men  cleflro^ed  by  a  huge  ferpent,  239; 
which  at  length  they  kill,  and  its  (kin  is  fent  to 
Rome,  ib.  Obtains  another  vi£torv,  and  takes 
eighty  towns,  ib.  240.  Is  defeated  oy  Xantippus 
with  great  flaughter  of  the  Roman  army,  and  him- 
felf  taken  prifoner,  242,  243.  Sent  to  Rome  to 
jtreat  of  a  peace,  on  condition  to  return  if  unfuc- 
cefsful,  245.  Advifes  to  continue  the  war,  246, 
and  returns  to  Carthage,  247,  where  he  is  put  to 
.4leatb  with  great  torture,  ib. 
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Rome,  founded,  6*  Improved  and  adorned  bf  L« 
Tarquinius  Prifcus,  37.  Extent  of  its  tenritoiy  at 
the  time  of  Tarquin's  expulfion,  59.  Befiegcd  hf 
Porfenria^  67.  The  fevcrity  of  its  laws  with  re- 
fped  to  debtors,  72.  Its  increafe  of  people  with- 
out commerce  tended  to  advance  the  difturbancacs 
in  it,  114.  Endangered  by  an  army  of  fugitives 
led  by' a  Sabine,  122.  Ambaflfadors  fent  to  the 
Greek  cities  in  Italy,  and  to  Athens,  to  bring  laws 
from  thence  for  its  government,  134,  A  contrail 
between  the  (late  of  it  and  Carthage,  233.  The 
great  terror  and  confternation  of  its  inhabitants  on 
the  defeat  of  Cannae,  273.  Gives  the  freedom  of 
the  city  to  thofe  Italian  ftates  that  had  not  revolted 
during  the  fecial  war,  347.  Its  government  coo* 
verted  into  defpotifro,  380. 

RopiULUS,  his  birth,  3.  How  prefcrved,  ibid.  4* 
Sins  Amul'us,  and  reinftatesNumitorin  his  king- 
dcrn,  5.  Mays  his  brother  Remus,  6.  Ele^ed 
ling,  8.  His  religious,  civil,  and  military  infiitu- 
t:r  ns,  1 1 — 14,  Makes  war  wiih  the  Sabiocs,  and 
*  '  »  neighbouring  ftates,  15—18.  Grows  ab« 
.'    I'^-^r,  19.     His  deathy  20. 


b /I  i. .    ^  *" ! bpir  women,  and  confequent  waf 

with  the  Koir.t  .t^       •',-•    -8. 

S  A  M  N 1 T  E  s,  attacked  .  the  Romans,  107.  Tlicir 
frivolous  pretences  ijr  ttiis  war,  198,  Defeated  by 
the  Romans  with  great  flaughtcr,  200.  A  peace 
concluded  with  them,  203.  War  being  renewed, 
the  Samnites  oblige  the  Roman  army  to  pafs  under 
the  yoke,  aoQ.  Are  afterwards  fervcd  in  the  iame 
manner  bv  the  Romans,  210.  They,  and  other 
ftates,  bemg  quite  exhaufted,  call  inPyrrhustQ 
their  afliftance,  211,  226. 

^cipjo,  defeated  by  Hannibal  nearTicinum,  258. 
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Sci^io,  fon  of  the  former,  his  noble  refolution  ftfttr 
fhe  defeat  at  Cannz,  2;^4.  His  chara£ler,  281* 
Carries  the  war  into  Africa,  284.  Defeau  Han- 
nibal, 293.    His  death,  ^02. 

Sempronius>  defeated  by  Hannibal^  with  the  lofs 
pf  26000  Romans,  259* 

Senate,  of  whom  at  firft  compofed,  9.  Augmented 
by  L.  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  35.  Their  artifice  to 
caufethe  people  toenliil  in  an  expedition  againft  the 
^qut,  1 12.  To  remedy  the  evils  and  oppreffions 
of  the  people,  relblve  to  pay  the  foldiery  out  of  the 
treafury,  impofihg  a  new  tax  for  that  purpofe,  i66. 
^uffinus  ejected  for  being  poflefTed  of  ten  pounds 
of  plate,  230.  The  great  corruption  and  change 
of  conduct  in  it,  at  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  329. 
Great  contefts  and  debates  in  it  between  the  par- 
tizaps  of  Caefar  and  Pompey,  435 — 441.  Difpof- 
JTelled  of  all  its  power,  487. 

SsRTOi|.iys^   his  charadlery  exploits,  and  death, 

386,  387- 
Servius'Tullius,  appointed  king  by  the  fenate 

of  Rome,  41.    Divides  the  people  into  clafics,  and 

centuries,  42*     His  other  regulations,  and  death, 

44—48. 
S^XTiys,  a  tribune,  the  firft  plebeian  that  was 

chofen  conful,  193. 
Siccius  pENTATUs,  h IS  great  merits  an4  hard- 

fliips,  130.     Gains  a  fignal  yifiory  over  the  JEqui, 

and  is  created  a  tribune,  132.     1  reacheroufly  cut 

off  by  the  decemviri  for  having  inveighed  againft 

iheir  condud,  144* 
Sicily,  defire  of  pofleffing  it,  the  caufe  of  the  firft 

Punic  war,  232.     The  Romany  firft  entrance  into 

it,  234- 
Social  War,  the  occafion  of  it,  34^.    Its  conclu* 

fion,  347. 
^oldiery,  for  what  reafon  firft  paid  out  of  thq 

ircafury,  166* 

'  ♦  '  S9PH9* 
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SopHdNisBAt  wife  of  Syphax,  marries  Mafintfi^ 

286.    Her  death,  287. 
SPA1N9  made  a  Roman  proTince,  311.    Govern* 

mcnt  of  it  affigned  to  Pompcy,  422. 
Spurius  Cassius  ViscgsLLiMus,  by  his  Ttnit^ 

and  ambition  caufes  difturbances  in  the  cc 


wealth,  109.  Thrown  headlong  from  the  Tir* 
peianrock,  ii2. 

Spurius  MELIUS,  aiming  at  power,  makes  bim* 
felf  popular  by  great  diftributions  of  com,  160. 
Refufing  to  appear  at  the  didator's  tribunal,  it 
killed  by  his  matter  of  the  horfe,  fent  to  force 
him,  1 6 1. 

Stolo,  makes  a  law  that  no  man  ihould  pafiels 
above  500  acres  of  land,  which  himfelf  traalgreflr* 
ing,  is  puniflied  by  it,  100. 

S Y  L  L  A,  appointed  general  againft  Mithridates,  348. 
His  charader,  349.  Puts  Marius  and  his  party 
to  flight,  353.  DefeaU  Mithridates,  364.  Re- 
turns to  Italy  to  take  vengeance  of  his  enemies, 
368.  Involves  his  country  in  a  civil  war,  371 ; 
which  is  continued  with  great  obftinacy  and 
flaughter,  till  Sylla  at  length  is  compleatly  vido* 
rious,  ibid.  377.  Inftances  of  his  horrid  cruelty, 
ibid.  379.  Caufes  himfelf  to  be  chofen  perpetual 
didlator,  380.  Which  having  exercifed  with  tyian* 
ny  he  lays  down,  38a.     His  death,  383. 

Syphax,  defeated  by  Scipio,  284. 

bvR  Acus£,  taken  by  the  Romans,  28i. 

T. 

Tarentum,  taken  and  difmantled  by  the  Romans, 
22 1 

TAR<yJiNius,  Lucius  SuPERBUs,  bsVing  flain 
Servius  TuUius,  fucceeds  to  the  throne,  49.  Re- 
duces the  Gabii  by  ftratagcm,  50.  Builds  the 
capitol,  5 1 .    Banifhed  by  the  fcnatc,  58.   Marches 

with 
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with  a  confiderable  anny  againft  Rome,  64*  De^ 
feated,  65.  Forms  frdh  alliances  for  regaining 
the  crown,  66.  Excites  the  Latins  to  efpoufe  his 
caufey  ju 

Tbkkntius  Varro,  chofen  conful,  268.  His 
charaAer,  ib.  Engages  with  Hannibal  at  Cannx, 
969,  Dcftmt^d  with  horrid  flaughter  of  the  Ro« 
mans,  273»  How  received  on  his  return  to 
Rome,  a7<. 

Tribvnrs  MitiTARY,  when firft  inftitutcd,  ic8. 

Tribunss,  of  the  people,  on  what  occafion  nrft 
created,  88.  The  extent  and  limiu  of  their  autho- 
rity, 89.  Great  contefts  between  the  patricians 
and  plebeians,  occi^oned  by  one  of  them,  1 16* 
New  oommotions  caufed  by  them,  121.  Their 
number  encreafed  from  five  to  ten,  129.  Are  the 
caufe  of  further  difturbances,  130. 

Triumvirate,  the  firft  when,  and  by  whom 
formed,  41 8» 

Tut&9s  -HosTiLiuSy  eleded  king  of  Rome,  25* 
His  martial  atchicvements  and  death,  26--31. 


V. 

Vaisrius  Corvus,  his  charader,  199.  Relieves 
Capua,  befieged  by  the  Samnites,  ibid.  Being 
created  didator,  and  fent  to  oppofe  an  army  of  the 
Romans,  which  had  revolted,  bv  his  prudence 
reduces  them  to  their  duty  without  oloodlhed,  201, 

202. 

Valerius  Publicvs  Poplicola,  eleded  con-* 
ful  in  the  room  of  CoUatinus,  64.  Triumphs  at 
Rome  for  the  viAory  over  Tarquin,  65*  Enads 
feveral  laws  in  favour  of  the  people,  66. 

Veii,  Fidens,  a  Roman  colony,  revolts  to  them, 
162. 

ViRCiNius,  flays  his  daughter,  to  preferve  her  from 
the  luft  of  Appiusj  one  of  the  decemviri,  15^* 

VotERO, 
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TotERO,  a  Centurion,  fcourged  for  refufing  tm  m** 
lift  as  a  private  foldier,  it6.  Made  a  trtbune  of 
the  people,  iB,  Moves  for  a  law  that  the  plebeiaa 
magiftrates  (hould  be  chofen  only  by  comitia  by 
trit^,  ib.  which  greatly  embarnules  the  fenace^ 
produces  tumults,  but  is  pailed,  ii8. 

VoLsiANs,  a  people  of  Latium,  war  coiDiiien€e4 
with  them,  5a*  Invade  the  Roman  territories 
with  an  army  commanded  by  Coriolanus  and  Tnl* 
lus,  102.  Encamp  before  the  walls  of  Rome, 
104.  The  army  withdrawn  bv  Coriolanus,  io8. 
The  Romans  obtain  a  fignal  viaory  over  them,  ib. 
With  the  JE(\u\  they  make  incurlions,  and  advance 
towards  Rome,  prompted  by  the  divifions  of  tke 
people,  140.    In  the  end  are  fubdutdj  197* 


Xavtippus,  the  Lacedemonian,  made  geneial  of 
the  Carthaginians,  24 1  •  Defeats  the  Roman  army 
with  dreadful  flaughter,  242.    The  ingratitude  ov 

*     the  Carthaginians  to  him^  243. 
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